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Is the Optimism in Optimistic Concurrency Warranted? 


Donald E. Porter, Owen S. Hofmann, and Emmett Witchel 
Department of Computer Sciences, The University of Texas at Austin, Austin, TX 78712 
{porterde, osh, witchel} @cs.utexas.edu 


Abstract 


Optimistic synchronization allows concurrent execu- 
tion of critical sections while performing dynamic con- 
flict detection and recovery. Optimistic synchroniza- 
tion will increase performance only if critical regions 
are data independent—concurrent critical sections ac- 
cess disjoint data most of the time. Optimistic synchro- 
nization primitives, such as transactional memory, will 
improve the performance of complex systems like an op- 
erating system kernel only if the kernel’s critical regions 
have reasonably high rates of data independence. 

This paper introduces a novel method and a tool called 
syncchar for exploring the potential benefit of optimistic 
synchronization by measuring data independence of po- 
tentially concurrent critical sections. Experimental data 
indicate that the Linux kernel has enough data inde- 
pendent critical sections to benefit from optimistic con- 
currency on smaller multiprocessors. Achieving further 
scalability will require data structure reorganization to 
increase data independence. 


1 Introduction 


As CPU manufacturers have shifted from scaling 
clock frequency to placing multiple simple processor 
cores on one chip, there has been a renewed interest in 
concurrent programming. The end-user benefit of these 
systems will be limited unless software developers can 
effectively leverage the parallel hardware provided by 
these new processors. 

Concurrent programming in a shared memory sys- 
tem requires primitives such as locks to synchronize 
threads of execution. Locks have many known prob- 
lems, including deadlock, convoying, and priority in- 
version that make concurrent programming in a shared 
memory model difficult. In addition, locks are a con- 
servative synchronization primitive—they always assure 
mutual exclusion, regardless of whether threads actually 
need to execute a critical section sequentially for correct- 
ness. Consider modifying elements in a binary search 
tree. If the tree is large and the modifications are evenly 
distributed, most modifications can safely occur in par- 


allel. A lock protecting the entire tree will needlessly 
serialize modifications. 


One solution for the problem of conservative locking 
is to synchronize data accesses at a finer granularity— 
rather than lock an entire binary search tree, lock only 
the individual nodes being modified. This presents 
two problems. First, data structure invariants enforce a 
lower bound on the locking granularity. In some data 
structures, this bound may be too high to fully real- 
ize the available data parallelism. Second, breaking 
coarse-grained locks into many fine-grained locks sig- 
nificantly increases code complexity. As the locking 
scheme becomes more complicated, long-term correct- 
ness and maintainability are jeopardized. 


An alternative to conservative locking is optimistic 
concurrency. In an optimistic system, concurrent ac- 
cesses to shared data are allowed to proceed, dynami- 
cally detecting and recovering from conflicting accesses. 
A specialized form of optimistic concurrency is lock- 
free data structures (including many variants like wait- 
free and obstruction-free data structures) [4,5]. Lock- 
free data structures, while optimistic, are not a general 
purpose solution. Lock-free data structures require that 
each data structure’s implementation meets certain non- 
trivial correctness conditions. There is also no general 
method to atomically move data among different lock- 
free data structures. 


Transactional memory [6] provides hardware or soft- 
ware support for designating arbitrary regions of code 
to appear to execute with atomicity, isolation and con- 
sistency. Transactions provide a generic mechanism for 
optimistic concurrency by allowing critical sections to 
execute concurrently and automatically roll-back their 
effects on a data conflict. Coarse-grained transactions 
are able to reduce code complexity while retaining the 
concurrency of fine-grained locks. 


To benefit from optimistic concurrency, however, crit- 
ical sections must have a substantial amount of data in- 
dependence—data written by one critical section must 
be disjoint from data read or written by critical sections 
of concurrently executing threads. If critical sections 
concurrently modify the same data, or have data con- 
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Critical Section 1 


Critical Section 2 


Critical Section 3 





begin critical section; 

node = root—right; 

node—left = root—left—right; 
end critical section; 


begin critical section; 

node = root—left; 

node—left = root—left—right; 
end critical section; 


begin critical section; 
node = root; 


node—right = node—left; 


end critical section; 











r w 
Ox1000 0x2064 0x3032 
0x1032* 0x3000 
Ox1064 = =0x3064 
0x2000 





r w 
Ox1000 0x2064 0x2032 
0x1032* 0x3000 

0x1064 = =0x3064 

0x2000 





r w 
0x 1000 0x 1032* 
0x1064 








Table 1: Three critical sections that could execute on the tree in Figure 1 and their address sets. The read entries 
marked with an asterisk (*) are conflicting with the write in Critical Section 3. 


flicts', optimistic concurrency control will serialize ac- 
cess to critical sections. In this case optimistic control 
can perform much worse than conservative locking due 
to the overhead required to detect and resolve conflicts. 

In this paper, we present novel techniques (Section 2) 
and a tool (Section 3) for investigating the limits of opti- 
mistic concurrency by measuring the data independence 
of critical regions that would be protected by the same 
lock. We apply the methodology and the tool to the 
Linux kernel, and present results (Section 4). 


2 The Limits of Optimistic Concurrency 


The most general way to determine data independence 
is to compare the address sets of the critical sections. 
The address set of a critical section is the set of memory 
locations read or written. If the code in critical sections 
access disjoint memory locations, the effect of executing 
them concurrently will be the same as executing them 
serially. In addition, the address sets need not be en- 
tirely disjoint; only the write set of each critical section 
must be disjoint from the address set of other potentially 
concurrent critical sections. In other words, it is harm- 
less for multiple critical sections to read the same data 
as long as that data is not concurrently written by an- 
other. This criterion is known as conflict serializability 
in databases, and it is widely used due to the relative ease 
of detecting a conflict. 

Conflict serializability is a pessimistic model, how- 
ever, as two critical sections can conflict yet be safely 
executed in parallel. For example, if two critical sections 
conflict only on their final write, they can still safely ex- 
ecute concurrently if one finishes before the other issues 
the conflicting write. Some data structures and algo- 
rithms make stronger guarantees that allow critical sec- 
tions to write concurrently to the same locations safely, 
but these are relatively rare and beyond the scope of this 


We selected the term data conflicts over data dependence to avoid 
confusion with other meanings. 








0x1000 


value = 40 
left = 0x3000 
right = 0x2000 


0x3000 


value = 10 
left = 0x4000 
right = 0x5000 


value = 50 
left = 0x0 
right = 0x0 





0x5000 


value = 20 
left = 0x0 





0x4000 


value = 0 
left = 0x0 
right = 0x0 


right = 0x0 


Figure 1: A simple binary tree. 


paper. Such guarantees correspond to view serializabil- 
ity; computing view serializability is NP-complete and 
hence rarely used in practice [9]. This paper will use 
conflict serializability exclusively. 

As an example of conflict serializability, consider the 
simple binary tree in Figure 1. Three different critical 
sections that operate on this tree, along with their ad- 
dress sets are listed in Table 1. Critical sections | and 2 
read many of the same memory locations, but only write 
to locations that are not in the other’s address sets. They 
are, therefore, data independent and could safely execute 
concurrently. This makes sense intuitively because they 
modify different branches of the tree. Critical section 3, 
however, modifies the right pointer in the root of the tree, 
which cannot execute concurrently with critical sections 
that operate on the right branch of the tree. This is re- 
flected in the address sets: 0x1032 is in Critical Section 
3’s write set and in the read sets of Critical Sections 1 
and 2. 


In our simple example, we can determine the data in- 
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dependence of the critical sections by simple static anal- 
ysis. In most cases, however, static analysis is insuffi- 
cient because functions that modify a data structure gen- 
erally determine what to modify based on an input pa- 
rameter. Thus, the data independence of critical section 
executions largely depends on the program’s input, re- 
quiring investigation of the common case synchroniza- 
tion behavior in order to determine whether to employ 
optimistic concurrency. 

There are cases where the structure of the critical sec- 
tion code can limit concurrency. If most executions 
of a critical section are not data independent, but only 
conflict on a small portion of the address set, finer- 
grained locking or data structure reorganization may re- 
move these conflicts. For instance, the SLOB allocator 
in the Linux kernel uses a shared pointer to available 
heap space that is read at the beginning and written at the 
end of every allocation. Thus, any two allocations will 
have needless conflicts on this pointer and will never be 
data independent. 

There are also cases where a high degree of data inde- 
pendence can be an argument for consolidation of over- 
lapping critical sections under optimistic concurrency. 
In a program with fine-grained locking, multiple lock 
acquires and releases can be nested during overlapping 
critical sections to minimize the time a lock is held and 
increase performance. If, in an optimistic model, the 
outermost critical section is generally data independent, 
avoiding nested critical sections yields a worthwhile re- 
duction in code complexity and potential increase in per- 
formance. 


3 Syncchar 


To measure the data independence of critical sections, 
we present a tool called syncchar (synchronization char- 
acterization) that runs as a module in Virtutech Simics, 
version 3.0.17 [7]. Simics is a full-system, execution- 
based simulator. Syncchar tracks the synchronization 
behavior of the Linux kernel, including each lock ac- 
quire and release, contention for a lock acquire, and 
tracks the address set of memory locations read and writ- 
ten in the critical section. 

If a thread busy-waits to acquire a lock in the kernel, 
syncchar compares the thread’s address set when it com- 
pletes the critical section to the address sets of all crit- 
ical sections it waited on to determine if they conflict. 
If two threads that waited for the same lock touch com- 
pletely disjoint data, then they both could have optimisti- 
cally executed the critical section concurrently, rather 
than needlessly waiting on a lock. 

Comparing the address set of threads that happen to 
contend for a lock during one execution provides only 
a limited window into the latent concurrency of a lock- 


based application. To determine a more general limit on 
optimistic concurrency, when a lock is released, sync- 
char compares its address set to the address sets of the 
previous 128 critical sections protected by that lock. By 
recording and comparing the address sets for multiple 
critical sections, syncchar’s measurements are less sensi- 
tive to the particular thread interleaving of the measured 
execution. 

An ideal analysis would identify and compare all pos- 
sible concurrent executions, rather than just the last 128. 
However, this would require tracking events such as 
thread forks and joins that structure concurrent execu- 
tion. In addition, the number of possibly concurrent ex- 
ecutions could make comparing address sets infeasible 
for applications of substantial length. Comparing over a 
window of critical section executions captures many ex- 
ecutions that are likely to be concurrent, while minimiz- 
ing false conflicts that result from serialization through 
other mechanisms. 

Syncchar supports a window of 128 critical sections 
based on a sensitivity study of the window size. Chang- 
ing the window size from 50 to 100 affects the data inde- 
pendence results for most locks by less than 5%. As the 
largest commercial CMP effort to date is an 80 core ma- 
chine [1], 128 also represents a reasonable upper bound 
on the size of CMP’s likely to be developed in the near 
future. 

Syncchar only compares critical regions across differ- 
ent threads. Determining whether two executions of a 
critical section in the same thread can be parallelized is 
a more complex problem than determining whether crit- 
ical sections from different threads can be executed con- 
currently. If possible, this would require substantial code 
rewriting or some sort of thread-level speculation [14]. 
However, this paper focuses only on the benefits of re- 
placing existing critical sections with transactions. 

Syncchar filters a few types of memory accesses from 
the address sets of critical sections to avoid false con- 
flicts. First, it filters out addresses of lock variables, 
which are by necessity modified in every critical sec- 
tion. It filters all lock addresses, not just the current lock 
address, because multiple locks can be held simultane- 
ously and because optimistic synchronization eliminates 
reads and writes of lock variables. Syncchar also fil- 
ters stack addresses to avoid conflicts due to reuse of the 
same stack address in different activation frames. 

Some kernel objects, like directory cache entries, are 
recycled through a cache. The lifetime of locks con- 
tained in such objects is bounded by the lifetime of the 
object itself. When a directory cache entry emerges from 
the free pool, its lock is initialized and syncchar consid- 
ers it a new, active lock. The lock is considered inactive 
when the object is released back to the free pool. If the 
lock is made active again, its the address set history is 
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Lock Total Acquires | Contended Acq | Data Conflicts | Mean Addr Set Bytes | Mean Confl Bytes 
zone.lock 14,450 396 (2.74%) 100.00% 161 50 
ide_lock 4,669 212 (4.54%) 97.17% 258 24 
runqueue_t.lock (0xc 1807500) 4,616 143 (3.23%) 84.62% 780 112 
zone.lru_lock 16,186 131 (0.81%) 48.09% 134 8 
reu_ctrlblk.lock 10,975 84 (0.77%) 97.62% 27 + 
inode.i_data.iammap_lock 1,953 69 (3.53%) 89.86% 343 48 
runqueue_t.lock (Oxc180f500) 3,686 62 (1.74%) 90.32% 745 118 
runqueue_t.lock (0xc 1847500) 2,814 27 (0.96%) 88.89% 530 74 
runqueue_t.lock (0xc 1837500) 2,987 24 (0.80%) 95.83% 526 100 
runqueue-_t.lock (Oxc184f500) 3,523 22 (0.68%) 86.36% 416 70 
runqueue_t.lock (Oxc182f500) 2,902 24 (0.83%) 87.50% 817 103 
runqueue_t.lock (0xc1817500) 3,224 17 (0.68%) 94.12% 772 108 
runqueue_t.lock (0xc 1857500) 2,433 20 (0.86%) 90.00% 624 100 
dcache_lock 15,358 21 (0.14%) 0.00% 0 0 
files_lock 7,334 20 (0.27%) 70.00% 15 8 


























Table 2: The fifteen most contended spin locks during the pmake benchmark. Total Acquires is the number of times 
the lock was acquired by a process. Different instances of the same lock are distinguished by their virtual address. 
Contended Acq is the number of acquires that required a process had to spin before obtaining the lock, including 
the percent of total acquires. The Data Conflicts column lists the percentage of Contended Acquires that had a data 
conflict. Mean Addr Set Bytes is the average address set size of conflicting critical sections, whereas Mean Confl 


Bytes is the average number of conflicting bytes. 


cleared, even though it resides at the same address as in 
its previous incarnation. 


Before scheduling a new process, the kernel acquires 
a lock protecting one of the runqueues. This lock is held 
across the context switch and released by a different pro- 
cess. As this lock is actually held by two processes dur- 
ing one critical section, Syncchar avoids comparing its 
address set to prior address sets from either process. 


Finally, some spinlocks protect against concurrent at- 
tempts to execute I/O operations, but do not actually 
conflict on non-I/O memory addresses. Syncchar cannot 
currently detect I/O, so results for locks that serialize I/O 
may falsely appear data independent. 


4 Experimental Results 


We run our experiments on a simulated machine with 
15 1 GHz Pentium 4 CPUs and | GB RAM. We use 15 
CPUs because that is the maximum supported by the In- 
tel 440-bx chipset simulated by Simics. For simplicity, 
our simulations have an IPC of | and a fixed disk access 
latency of 5.5ms. Each processor has a 16KB instruc- 
tion cache and a 16KB data cache with a 0 cycle access 
latency. There is a shared 4MB L2 cache with an access 
time of 16 cycles. Main memory has an access time of 
200 cycles. 


We use version 2.6.16.1 of the Linux kernel. To 
simulate a realistic software development environment, 
our experiments run the pmake benchmark, which exe- 
cutesmake -j 30 tocompile 27 source files from the 
libFLAC 1.1.2 source tree in parallel. 


4.1 Data Independence of Contended Locks 


The data independence of the most contended kernel 
locks during the pmake benchmark is presented in Ta- 
ble 2. Columns 2 and 3 show the total number of times 
each lock was acquired and the percentage of those ac- 
quires which were contended. There are low levels of 
lock contention in the kernel for the pmake workload. 
For all locks, at least 95% of acquires are uncontended. 
Linux developers have invested heavy engineering effort 
to make kernel locks fine-grained. 

Each time two or more threads contend for the same 
lock, syncchar determines whether the critical sections 
they executed have a data conflict (shown in column 4). 
These locks have a high rate of data conflict, indicating 
that 80-100% of the critical sections cannot be executed 
safely in parallel. Many of the locks in this list protect 
the process runqueues, which are linked lists. The linked 
list data structure is particularly ill-suited for optimistic 
concurrency because modification of an element near the 
front will conflict with all accesses of elements after it in 
the list. 

There is one noteworthy lock that protects crit- 
ical regions that are highly data independent— 
dcache_lock, a global, coarse-grained lock. The 
dcache_lock protects the data structures associated 
with the cache of directory entries for the virtual filesys- 
tem. Directory entries represent all types of files, en- 
abling quick resolution of path names. This lock is held 
during a wide range of filesystem operations that often 
access disjoint regions of the directory entry cache. 





In the cases where the critical sections have data con- 
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flicts, we measured the number of bytes in each ad- 
dress set and the number of conflicting bytes, listed in 
Columns 5 and 6. A particularly small address set can 
indicate that the lock is already fine grained and has lit- 
tle potential for optimistic execution. For example, the 
rcu_ctrlblk.1lock, protects a small, global control 
structure used to manage work for a Read-copy update 
(RCU). When this lock is held, only a subset of the struc- 
ture’s 4 integers and per-CPU bitmap are modified and 
the lock is immediately released. Our experimental data 
closely follows this pattern, with the lock’s critical sec- 
tions accessing an average of 7 bytes, 5 of which con- 
flict. 

A larger working set with only a small set of con- 
flicting bytes can indicate an opportunity for reorganiz- 
ing the data structure to be more amenable to optimistic 
synchronization. The zone.1lru_lock protects two 
linked lists of pages that are searched to identify page 
frames that can be reclaimed. Replacing the linked list 
with a data structure that avoided conflicts on traversal 
could substantially increase the level of data indepen- 
dence. 


4.2 The Limits of Kernel Data Independence 


To investigate the limits of data independence in the 
kernel, syncchar compares the address set of each crit- 
ical section to the address sets of the last 128 address 
sets for the same lock, as discussed in Section 3. The 
purpose of comparing against multiple address sets is to 
investigate how much inherent concurrency is present in 
the kernel. 

Amdahl’s law governs the speedup gained by exploit- 
ing the concurrency inherent within Linux’s critical sec- 
tions. Locks that are held for the longest period of 
time contribute the most to any parallel speedup, so 
the results in Table 3 are presented for the ten longest 
held locks. Conflicting acquires vary from 21%-—100%, 
though the average data independence across all spin- 
locks, weighted by the number of cycles they are held, is 
24.1%. That level of data independence will keep an av- 
erage of 4 processors busy. Data structure reorganization 
can increase the amount of data independence. 

One interesting lock in Table 3 is the seqlock_t. - 
lock. Seqlocks are a kernel synchronization primi- 
tive that provides a form of optimistic concurrency by 
allowing readers to speculatively read a data structure. 
Readers detect concurrent modification by checking a 
sequence number before and after reading. If the data 
structure was modified, the readers retry. Seqlocks use 
a spinlock internally to protect against concurrent incre- 
ments of the sequence number by writers, effectively se- 
rializing writes to the protected data. Because the same 
sequence number is modified every time the lock is held, 












































Lock Confl Acq | Mean Confl Bytes 
zone.lock 100.00% | 32.49 20.40% 
zone.lru_lock 65.82% 6.63 20.10% 
ide_lock 70.92% 6.93 19.03% 
runqueue-t.lock (Oxc 1807500) 27.41% | 24.06 24.50% 
runqueue.t.lock (Oxc180f500) 29.14% | 26.10 23.20% 
inode.i_data.immap_lock 46.03% | 22.81 16.53% 
runqueue-t.lock (0xc 1837500) 27.30% | 27.83 19.15% 
seqlock_t.lock 100.00% | 56.01 48.41% 
runqueue-t.lock (Oxc 1847500) 23.32% | 26.64 19.55% 
runqueue_t.lock (Oxc183f500) 21.03% | 28.21 18.37% 








Table 3: Limit study data from the ten longest held ker- 
nel spin locks during the pmake benchmark. This data is 
taken from comparing each address set to the last 128 ad- 
dress sets for that lock, rather than contended acquires, 
as in Table 2. Conflicting Acquires are the percent of 
acquires that have conflicting data accesses. Mean Con- 
flicting Bytes shows the average number of conflicting 
bytes and their percentage of the total address set size. 


this lock’s critical section will never be data indepen- 
dent. Although this seems to limit concurrency at first 
blush, there remains a great deal of parallelism in the 
construct because an arbitrarily large number of pro- 
cesses can read the data protected by the seqlock in par- 
allel. Sometimes locks that protect conflicting data sets 
are not indicators of limited concurrency because they 
enable concurrency at a higher level of abstraction. 

The data conflicts of fine-grained locks can distract at- 
tention from the ability to concurrently access the larger 
data structure. The locks protecting the per-CPU data 
structure tvec_base-_t from an occasional access by 
another CPU tend to have an extremely low degree of 
data independence because they are fine grained. In the 
common case, however, the data these locks protect is 
only accessed by one CPU, which represents a large de- 
gree of overall concurrency. We leave extending this 
methodology to multiple levels of abstraction for future 
work. 


4.3 Transactional Memory 


To provide a comparison between the performance of 
lock-based synchronization and optimistic synchroniza- 
tion, we ran the pmake benchmark under syncchar on 
both Linux and on TxLinux with the MetaTM hardware 
transactional memory model [13]. TxLinux is a version 
of Linux that has several key synchronization primitives 
converted to use hardware transactions. Syncchar mea- 
sures the time spent acquiring spinlocks and the time lost 
to restarted transactions. For this workload, TxLinux 
converts 32% of the spinlock acquires in Linux to trans- 
actions, reducing the time lost to synchronization over- 
head by 8%. This reduction is largely attributable to re- 
moving cache misses for the spinlock lock variable. The 
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syncchar data indicates that converting more Linux locks 
to transactions will yield speedups that can be exploited 
by 4-8 processors. However, gaining even greater con- 
currency requires data structure redesign. 


5 Related work 


This paper employs techniques from parallel pro- 
gramming tools to evaluate the limits of optimistic con- 
currency. There is a large body of previous work 
on debugging and performance tuning tools for pro- 
grams [3,15]. Our work is different from other tools 
because it is concerned more with identifying upper 
bounds on performance rather than performance tuning 
or verifying correctness. 

Lock-free (and modern variants like obstruction-free) 
data structures are data-structure specific approaches to 
optimistic concurrency [4,5]. Lock-free data structures 
attempt to change a data structure optimistically, dy- 
namically detecting and recovering from conflicting ac- 
cesses. 

Transactional memory is a more general form of opti- 
mistic concurrency that allows arbitrary code to be exe- 
cuted atomically. Herlihy and Moss [6] introduced one 
of the earliest Transactional Memory systems. More re- 
cently, Speculative Lock Elision [10] and Transactional 
Lock Removal [11] optimistically execute lock regions 
transactionally. Several designs for full-function trans- 
actional memory hardware have been proposed [2,8, 12]. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper introduces a new methodology and tool 
for examining the potential benefits of optimistic con- 
currency, based on measuring the data independence of 
critical section executions. Early results indicate that 
there is sufficient data independence to warrant the use 
of optimistic concurrency on smaller multiprocessors, 
but data structure reorganization will be necessary to re- 
alize greater scalability. The paper motivates more de- 
tailed study of the relationship of concurrency enabled 
at different levels of abstraction, and the ease and effi- 
cacy of data structure redesign. 
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Abstract 


As multi-core processors with tens or hundreds of cores 
begin to proliferate, system optimization issues once 
faced only by the high-performance computing (HPC) 
community will become important to all programmers. 
However, unlike with HPC, the focus of the multi-core 
programmer will be on programming productivity and 
portability as much as performance. We introduce in 
this paper a novel scheduling framework for multi-core 
processors that strikes a balance between control over 
the system and the level of abstraction. Our framework 
uses high-level information supplied by the user to guide 
thread scheduling and also, where necessary, gives the 
programmer fine control over thread placement. 


1 Introduction 


Single-threaded processor performance is becoming 
power limited, so processor architects are increasingly 
turning to multi-core designs to improve processor per- 
formance. Such chips include Intel’s experimental Ter- 
aFlops processor [9] and Sun’s UltraSPARC T1 proces- 
sor [10]. This design trend points to future systems 
having tens to hundreds of cores per processor, each 
of which is capable of running one or more software 
threads simultaneously. Experiments show that a wide 
variety of programs can benefit from the hardware paral- 
lelism [14] that such many-core processors (large-scale 
multithreaded chip multiprocessors) will provide. 
Many-core processors will bring to desktop comput- 
ing power formerly seen only in HPC systems. HPC pro- 
grammers have traditionally used explicit thread and data 
placement to achieve the best performance for their par- 
allel applications—an approach that not only requires a 
deep understanding of the hardware architecture of the 
HPC system, but also requires careful tailoring of the 
program to that specific hardware. We expect the num- 
ber of people writing parallel programs to increase sig- 
nificantly. However, portability and ease of program- 
ming are equally, if not more, important to the gen- 
eral programmer than performance. Since the architec- 
ture of many-core systems is still evolving, portability is 


needed to allow the same program to run well on differ- 
ent kinds of many-core systems. As a result, one chal- 
lenge for mainstream many-core programming is to de- 
velop mechanisms that provide the ability to do HPC- 
style customization for performance but do not compro- 
mise portability and programmability. 

There are a number of challenges involved in design- 
ing a portable and easy-to-use, yet high performance 
scheduling interface for many-core platforms. For ex- 
ample, it will be essential to reduce shared cache misses 
since the on-die caches of many-core processors will be 
relatively small for at least the next several years, and 
memory latencies have grown to several hundred cy- 
cles [7]. Similarly, choosing which threads run con- 
currently on a processor is important since cache con- 
tention and bus traffic can significantly impact applica- 
tion performance. It can also be important to decide 
which threads to run on each core since simultaneous- 
multithreaded (SMT) cores share low-level hardware re- 
sources such as TLBs among all threads. 


To achieve the best performance for their parallel ap- 
plications, programmers have traditionally used explicit 
thread and data placement. Most thread library imple- 
mentations provide support for pinning threads to assign 
threads to specific CPUs (i.e., hardware threads) and to 
restrict their migration [11, 6]. But doing this requires 
the programmer to have a deep understanding of the sys- 
tem’s architecture, which significantly hampers program 
portability and programmability. Similar problems ex- 
ist for language-based HPC approaches [3, 1, 4] that are 
based on specifying locales or regions for computation. 


Another challenge is that the scheduling primitives 
must support a wide variety of parallelization require- 
ments. Moreover, some applications need different 
scheduling strategies for different program phases. The 
threads of data-parallel applications, for example, are 
typically independent: they share only a small amount of 
data except at certain communication points. For these 
applications, distributing threads widely among the dif- 
ferent CPUs is beneficial. On the other hand, the threads 
of array-based programs typically share data heavily, so 
scheduling the threads on nearby CPUs to share data in 
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common caches provides the best performance. 

This paper introduces a scheduling framework for 
many-core systems that tries to strike a balance between 
the level of abstraction and the amount of control over 
the underlying system. This framework is based on the 
concept of the Related Thread ID (RTID), which is used 
to identify a collection of related software threads to the 
thread scheduler in order to improve their runtime per- 
formance. For example, a group of threads might be 
given a common RTID because they share some data or 
lock. RTIDs provide a higher level of abstraction than 
traditional fixed thread-to-processor mappings. In ad- 
dition, RTIDs allow the programmer to express various 
scheduling constraints such as whether threads should be 
gang scheduled. We are currently finishing an initial im- 
plementation of our RTID-based scheduling framework 
as an extension of our existing McRT many-core run- 
time system [14]. This paper introduces RTIDs, presents 
the RTID interface our framework provides to user-level 
code, and describes our initial approach to the RTID- 
based scheduler design. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. 
The next section describes characteristics of the many- 
core architectures that we target. We present a detailed 
description of our framework and its interface API in 
Section 3, then Section 4 discusses how our scheduler 
framework addresses a variety of design issues. This is 
followed in Section 5 by an overview of our scheduler’s 
implementation. Section 6 describes related work. The 
last section concludes and discusses future directions. 


2 ‘Target architecture 


The underlying processor architecture plays a significant 
role in thread scheduling. While the exact architecture 
of large-scale many-core processors is still evolving, we 
can list some general characteristics. 

Many-core processors will have tens to hundreds of 
cores, each of which run application threads on some 
number of hardware threads (HWTs). Initially, each 
HWT will have a private L1 cache and each core will 
have a shared L2 cache shared by all HWTs. Proces- 
sors are likely to eventually have multiple levels of pri- 
vate cache per HWT, as well as a shared last-level cache. 
However, the many-core L2 caches will tend to be sig- 
nificantly smaller than those of traditional SMP systems. 
In addition, the cores will be interconnected by a high- 
bandwidth, low-latency interconnect. 

The architectural differences of many-core processors 
have a number of consequences. First, on-die commu- 
nication will be fast: the latency to access data from 
a different HWT will be about two orders of magni- 
tude smaller than in today’s SMP systems. Also, the 
cache size for each HWT and each core will be one or 


two orders of magnitude smaller than the per-processor 
caches of today’s SMP systems. These differences mean 
that parallelism will be relatively cheap as long as the 
required data (and instructions) are on-die. However, 
the design of the interconnection fabric will also signifi- 
cantly affect latency, so thread placement decisions will 
have a big impact on thread performance. 

In our current scheduling framework, we target single 
many-core processors. We expect to extend our frame- 
work to multiple many-core processors in the future. In 
addition, we also assume initially that the processor is 
homogeneous: that all cores are identical. However, 
future processors may be heterogeneous. For example, 
some cores may be faster, or may have special support 
for vector processing or other computation. We expect 
to later extend our framework to support these hetero- 
geneous processors. Finally, we assume for now that 
the processor provides a coherent shared memory model 
with a single shared address space although this may 
have NUMA characteristics due to hierarchical caches. 
We do not specifically address distributed address spaces 
although we may do so in the future. 


3 The scheduling framework 


The primary goals of our scheduling framework are to 
improve application throughput and overall system uti- 
lization. A secondary goal of the framework is to im- 
prove fairness so that each thread continues to make good 
forward progress. These goals sometimes conflict. For 
example, to balance system load, the placement frame- 
work may schedule threads to run on HWTs distant from 
shared data. Also, scheduling threads to run too closely 
(for example, packed onto adjacent HWTs) can actually 
hurt performance if cache conflicts become too frequent. 
Our framework treats the question of how to balance 
these goals as a policy decision and lets the user spec- 
ify which goal has the highest priority. 

The framework provides support for both user-guided 
explicit placement as well as automatic best-effort place- 
ment. Expert programmers who want to control exactly 
where threads are scheduled can use explicit placement 
functions to control where to run threads and allocate 
data. However, we expect most users to use automatic 
placement since this simplifies application development 
and allows the same program to run well on a range of 
different many-core systems. In this scheme, the pro- 
grammer identifies closely-related threads—threads that 
share data—and the runtime will do its best to schedule 
the threads close together so that they share data through 
nearby shared caches. In addition, the framework also 
provides a mechanism for gang scheduling threads— 
running them at the same time as well as close together. 
This feature is useful, for example, in programs where 
threads frequently acquire and release shared locks. In 
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this case, latency will suffer if threads made newly- 
runnable must wait until they can be scheduled to run 
on a CPU. 

At the heart of our framework is a configurable sched- 
uler that decides when and the HWT on which each 
thread will be run. Our scheduling algorithm is tailored 
for efficiently running one or more applications using 
automatic placement. This approach enables both per- 
formance and portability since architecture-specific opti- 
mizations are implemented within the scheduler. If the 
underlying architecture changes, the existing scheduler 
can be replaced with one that is tailored for the new ar- 
chitecture. 


3.1 RTIDs 


RTIDs provide a mechanism for programmers to identify 
groups of threads that should run close together, for ex- 
ample, because they share common data. As an example, 
RTIDs can be used to schedule threads so that they can 
share data through local caches. The scheduler tries its 
best to run threads that share an RTID on nearby HWTs 
or cores. In our current design, each thread can have at 
most one RTID. If a thread has an RTID, it is specified 
when the thread is created. Threads without RTIDs can 
be scheduled to run anywhere. 

Our framework also allows a programmer to directly 
associate an RTID with a data address. The scheduler 
will then try to run threads with that RTID close to each 
other and to the specified data: that is, it will try to run 
the threads on HWTs that share fast caches in order to 
minimize cache misses. 

Finally, the framework supports attributes for RTIDs 
that supply additional information to help guide how 
threads sharing that RTID are scheduled. The first at- 
tribute is the expected number of simultaneous threads 
sharing the RTID. The scheduler will use this informa- 
tion to select (at least initially) which HWTs to use for 
the RTID’s threads. Two other attributes specify whether 
to gang schedule the RTID’s threads, and, if so, the min- 
imum number of threads in the gang. These values allow 
the scheduler to decide when a quorum of the RTID’s 
threads is ready to run. A fourth attribute allows the pro- 
grammer to specify whether load balancing is more im- 
portant than data proximity. This can be used, for exam- 
ple, to help optimize scheduling for data-parallel algo- 
rithms, where threads are mostly independent and com- 
municate infrequently. This attribute can also be used to 
help spread out threads sharing an RTID so as to avoid 
cache conflicts. 

Because a program’s requirements can change over 
its lifetime, programs can also dynamically change an 
RTID’s attributes. For example, if a single phase in a 
program needs gang scheduling, the program can spec- 
ify it for just that one phase. 


struct McrtRtids; 
typedef struct McrtRtidS * McrtRtid; 


typedef struct { 
unsigned doLoadBalancing; 
unsigned width; 
unsigned minGangCount; 

} McrtRtidAttrs; 


McrtRtid mcrtCreateRtid(McrtRtidAttrs *attrs); 
void mertFreeRtid(McrtRtid rtid); 
McrtThread *mcrtThreadCreate(McrtThreadFunc f, 
void *args, 
MertRtid rtid); 
void *mcrtAssociateRtidWithHwt (McrtRtid rtid, 
int hwt); 
void mcrtAssociateRtidWithData(McrtRtid rtid, 
void *addr) ; 
void *mcrtMallocForRtid(size_t size, 
McrtRtid rtid); 


Figure 1: The RTID placement interface 


3.2 The RTID placement interface 


This section describes the interface that our placement 
framework presents to applications. Although we present 
this framework as an extension to the threading and 
scheduling support of the McRT many-core runtime sys- 
tem [14], nearly the same interface could be added to 
other operating systems. For example, supporting these 
extensions on Linux would require minor modifications 
to the scheduler and the Native POSIX Threads Library 
(NPTL) [6]. 

Figure 1 describes our interface for specifying place- 
ment. The interface is relatively short and includes some 
RTID-related types, two RTID management functions, 
a thread creation function, and a few explicit data and 
thread placement functions. 


e McrtRtid values, which are opaque, represent 
RTIDs. 


e McrtRtidAttrs structures specify attributes for 
RTIDs. With a McrtRtidAttrs structure, a pro- 
gram can specify a number of items to either control 
or guide the scheduling of the RTID’s threads. Most 
programs set the doLoadBalancing field to 0 to 
indicate that data proximity is more important than 
load balancing. However, this field can also be set 
1 to have the scheduler emphasize load balancing. 
The width field gives the expected number of si- 
multaneous threads sharing the RTID, or 0 if un- 
known. Finally, if minGangCount is greater than 
1, the RTID’s threads will be gang scheduled; other- 
wise its threads will be run near each other, but not 
necessarily at the same time. 





e RTIDs are created using the mcrtCreateRtid 
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function. Note that its att rs argument is a pointer 
to an McrtRtidAttrs structure instead of the 
structure itself; this allows the program to update 
the RTID’s attributes by simply modifying the struc- 
ture in memory; the changes will take effect when 
the scheduler next runs. 


The mcrtFreeRtid function frees any resources 
associated with the RTID. 


The mcrtThreadCreate function creates a new 
thread. If the new thread should be associated with 
an RTID, that RTID is given by the rtid parame- 
ter; otherwise, 0 (i.e., NULL) should be given. 


Explicit placement support is provided by the 
mertAssociateRtidWithHwt function. This 
pins an RTID to a particular HWT so that its threads 
will always run on that hardware thread. 


Two functions control data placement. The first 
function, mcrtAssociateRtidWithData, in- 
dicates that the RTID’s threads should be run 
on HWTs sharing fast caches that can hold data 
at or close to the given address. The second, 
mcertMallocForRtid, is a variant of malloc 
that allocates the data “close” to the given RTID. It 
has one of the HWTs executing the RTID’s threads 
allocate the data. 





4 Discussion 


This section summarizes how our framework addresses 
a number of issues that would be faced by any sched- 
uler design. First, there is the question of what informa- 
tion the application programmer should provide to guide 
thread scheduling. Our approach is to require only high- 
level information unless explicit thread placement is be- 
ing used. We expect the developer to identify the threads 
that share common data or locks and to assign those 
threads the same RTID. The scheduler will then assign 
HWTs to these threads in such a way as to reduce cache 
misses. To help guide the scheduler, we also allow the 
user to provide a small amount of additional information 
such as whether to emphasize load balancing or prox- 
imity to data, and whether gang scheduling is required. 
Because our scheduling framework does not require the 
developer to supply architecture-dependent information, 
such as the specific cache level threads should share, it 
helps to preserve the application portability that general- 
purpose developers need. 

Another issue is whether to support explicit placement 
of threads and data. Although our scheduling framework 
is oriented towards automatic thread scheduling, we also 
support explicit placement by allowing the programmer 
to bind an RTID to a particular HWT. In this way, our 


API for explicit placement is consistent with that for au- 
tomatic placement. However, the framework does not 
make any performance guarantees if programs mix ex- 
plicit and automatic placement for their threads. In addi- 
tion our framework also supports explicit data allocation 
by allowing the client to specify that data be placed close 
to an RTID. In this case the allocation is performed on an 
HWT that is executing threads associated with the RTID. 

There is also the question of whether the framework 
can optimize thread scheduling on a range of different 
systems. In the past, parallel programs typically had to 
be customized for a particular system to get good scal- 
ability and performance on that system. This has been 
true, for example, for HPC programs. However, a pro- 
gram tuned to run well by itself on a particular system 
may not perform well if it is only one of several pro- 
grams running simultaneously. Since general-purpose 
systems rarely run a single application at a time, we de- 
cided in favor of portability and ease of programming. 
Our approach is to have the developer guide placement 
using RTIDs and then have the scheduler use this in- 
formation to place threads to achieve the best possible 
performance. While this approach may not be able to 
achieve the high performance that programs hand-tuned 
for a particular system might achieve, it should provide 
good performance across a range of programs on differ- 
ent architectures. 


5 Scheduler design 


Our framework uses an extension of the scheduler in 
McRT [14]. This is a highly configurable task-queue- 
based scheduler, and clients may specify the number of 
task-queues, the task-queue to HWT mapping, as well 
as the scheduling policies. Our initial implementation 
uses one task-queue per processor core and a combina- 
tion of the scheduler’s existing work-stealing and work- 
distribution scheduling policies. This configuration al- 
lows us to maximize sharing through the L2 (last-level) 
caches, while making use of the existing scheduling poli- 
cies to achieve good load balancing. In general, our goal 
is to improve performance by minimizing contention for 
different resources and by maximizing HWT usage. 
When new software threads are created, the scheduler 
tries to distribute them to task queues based on the load in 
the system. If the number of threads is less than the num- 
ber of HWTs, the scheduler tries to improve through- 
put by channeling work to unused HWTs. Once ev- 
ery HWT is in use, the scheduler switches to saturation 
mode where scheduling is increasingly guided by RTIDs. 
When a thread is created in saturation mode, its RTID is 
compared to those of threads already in the system. If 
that RTID already exists, the scheduler will place this 
thread on a task queue for a core that shares as many lev- 
els of cache as possible with other threads sharing the 
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RTID. If that RTID is new, the thread is placed in the 
least loaded task-queue. The scheduler also uses work- 
stealing to try and keep the system’s load balanced. Idle 
HWTs steal work from other tasks queues in the system. 
As aresult, threads may migrate across HWTs. However, 
we expect thread migration to be relatively inexpensive 
on many-core processors. 

As threads continue to be added to the system, even- 
tually threads of multiple RTIDs will be scheduled on 
the same core. Our scheduler optimizes the order in 
which threads are run by grouping them according to 
RTID. When an RTID is scheduled, the threads within 
that group are run round-robin for a period of time. To 
ensure fairness, RTIDs are occasionally preempted and 
replaced at the end of the task queue. This approach is 
an extension to CPU affinity in which schedulers place 
threads on the same HWT they last ran on in order to 
reuse data in local caches. Although CPU affinity is 
likely to be less important on many-core systems, where 
the fast interconnect reduces the cost of an on-die mem- 
ory miss, it is still likely to be important for many appli- 
cations. 


6 Related work 


Many thread libraries on both Windows and POSIX op- 
erating systems give clients some control over thread 
scheduling. For example, POSIX threads allow clients to 
specify a scheduling policy and priority for their threads; 
standard scheduling policies include whether to use a 
first in-first out or round-robin scheduling policy. Fur- 
thermore, thread libraries typically provide some support 
for binding a thread to one or more processors. 

Solaris provides a locality-oriented mechanism to op- 
timize performance in NUMA systems. /groups (local- 
ity groups) [5] represent a collection of CPUs and mem- 
ory resources that are within some latency of each other. 
Lgroups are hierarchical and are created automatically 
by Solaris based on the system’s configuration and dif- 
ferent levels of locality. The system assigns each newly- 
created thread a home lIgroup that is based on load av- 
erages, although applications can give a thread a differ- 
ent home lgroup. Lgroups help to control where threads 
and memory are allocated: when a thread is scheduled 
to run, it is assigned the available CPU nearest to the 
home lgroup, and memory is gotten either from the home 
lgroup or some parent lgroup. As a result, groups can be 
used to improve the locality of an application’s threads, 
but are more restricted than RTIDs, which can also be 
used to specify gang scheduling and other scheduling- 
related information. 

Since RTIDs are used to group related threads they 
may be compared with the process groups supported by 
both Windows and POSIX operating systems. Process 
groups allow a group of processes to be treated as a unit 


that can be identified by a process group ID. While pro- 
cess group IDs have some similarities to RTIDs, they are 
primarily used to control the distribution of signals and 
not specifically intended to improve performance. 

Recent work on scheduling algorithms for many-core 
processors includes that of Fedorova [7]. Her cache-fair 
thread scheduling algorithm provides fairer thread sched- 
ules and greater performance stability on shared-cache 
multi-core processors by continually adjusting, for each 
thread, its time quantum to ensure that that thread has 
a fair miss rate in the L2 (i.e., last-level on-die) cache. 
The target-miss-rate algorithm helps to keep processor 
utilization high by achieving a target L2 cache miss rate. 
It does this by dynamically identifying threads that pro- 
voke the highest miss rates and lowering their priori- 
ties. Anderson, Calandrino, and Devi [2] apply a cache- 
aware thread co-scheduling algorithm to real-time sys- 
tems. This algorithm reduces L2 contention by avoid- 
ing the simultaneous scheduling of problematic threads 
while still ensuring real-time constraints. 

There is a large body of related work on thread 
scheduling to improve application performance on SMT 
processors. For example, Parekh, Eggers, Levy, and 
Lo [13] demonstrate significant performance speedups 
from scheduling algorithms that uses PMU feedback 
to select the best threads to schedule together. They 
found the best performance from an algorithm based on 
IPC feedback. Fedorova’s non-work-conserving sched- 
uler [8], which improves application performance by re- 
ducing contention for shared processor resources like the 
L2 (last-level on-die) cache. The algorithm uses an an- 
alytical model to dynamically determine when it makes 
sense to run fewer threads than the number of HWTs. 

An especially relevant paper on SMT scheduling is 
that by Thekkath and Eggers [15], who found that plac- 
ing threads sharing data on the same processor did not 
improve cache performance or execution time. However, 
their study did not consider more threads than HWTs and 
their threads were fairly coarse-grained. We would like 
to investigate whether their results still hold today for 
both many-core processors and emerging parallel appli- 
cations in domains such as streaming, media processing 
and RMS (recognition, mining, and synthesis) applica- 
tions [12]. 


7 Conclusion 


Many-core systems will encourage the development of 
parallel, general-purpose applications. As the number of 
programmers for these applications increases, the need 
will grow for simpler but still effective ways of using 
large-scale parallelism. This paper describes a schedul- 
ing framework that tries to achieve good performance for 
the majority of applications on different many-core plat- 
forms without compromising ease of programming. We 
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believe having applications provide high-level guidance 
to a scheduler through RTIDs will let the scheduler do a 
better job for most programs than if those programs did 
explicit thread placement. 

We are in the process of completing the initial imple- 
mentation of this framework. Several mechanisms such 
as thread stealing and support for multiple scheduling 
policies are already a part of the McRT runtime, and our 
framework implementation is an extension of the current 
McRT scheduler. Our near-term plans are to evaluate 
the framework when used to run a number of our bench- 
marks, and then to experiment with different scheduling 
policies. 

Future work includes the addition of several features 
our scheduling framework does not currently support. 
This includes support for multiple many-core proces- 
sors, non-homogeneous processors, thread priorities, hi- 
erarchical RTIDs, multiple RTIDs for each thread, and 
NUMA distributed address spaces. In addition, we also 
plan to investigate integrating different feedback-based 
mechanisms into our scheduler to try to improve perfor- 
mance, system utilization, and fairness. In particular, we 
want to study how we could use PMU-based information 
about thread and system behavior to augment the RTID 
information from users. 
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Abstract 


We propose a new concurrent programming model, Automatic 
Mutual Exclusion (AME). In contrast to lock-based programming, 
and to other programming models built over software transactional 
memory (STM), we arrange that all shared state is implicitly 
protected unless the programmer explicitly specifies otherwise. An 
AME program is composed from serializable atomic fragments. We 
include features allowing the programmer to delimit and manage the 
fragments to achieve appropriate program structure and performance. 
We explain how I/O activity and legacy code can be incorporated 
within an AME program. Finally, we outline ways in which future 
work might expand on these ideas. The resulting programming model 
makes it easier to write correct code than incorrect code. It favors 
correctness over performance for simple programs, while allowing 
advanced programmers the expressivity they need. 


1 Introduction 


Since the 1960’s, system programmers have been 
trying to create and maintain concurrent programs. 
Initially, this desire arose as a means to allow the 
computer to continue useful program execution while 
some other part of the overall computation was unable 
to make progress because of a peripheral device. It also 
arose with the development of systems that shared the 
processor between multiple computations. Those who 
thought carefully about the problem abstracted it into 
the concept of multiple concurrent threads of execution 
(typically called processes at the time). In most analys- 
es (CSP being an exception) the threads communicate 
through shared memory, and cooperate by achieving 
mutual exclusion on access to the memory [4]. Over 
time, this has become standardized as concurrent 
threads using shared memory and mutexes. 

Unfortunately, in the real world most programmers 
find it difficult to use threads, shared memory, and 
mutexes correctly. In practice most mainstream appli- 
cations tend to exhibit too little concurrency (they 
deadlock, or the user interface freezes during a network 
I/O, or they perform poorly on a multi-processor), or 
else they exhibit too much concurrency (by providing 
an incorrect answer, especially on a multi-processor, 
and usually non-deterministically). 

A variety of problems with mutexes seem to cause 
much of this difficulty. One is the constraint that all the 
mutexes in a program have a partial order in which 
they are acquired, in order to prevent deadlocks. While 
this is a manageable constraint in systems built by 


small teams of programmers, it can be very difficult to 
meet in large systems, and extremely difficult over the 
long maintenance life of such systems. It is especially 
difficult to debug situations in which such deadlocks 
occur with very low probability, or where they are not 
formally a deadlock at all, just an unpleasantly long 
delay (such as waiting for a network service with a 
mutex held). 

A second difficulty is often described as lack of 
composability. If a programmer wishes to layer an 
atomic operation on top of an existing abstraction (for 
example, adding an atomic “move” operation to move 
an item between two hash tables), this is difficult to do 
without access to the internal mutexes and mutual 
exclusion algorithms of the lower-level abstraction. 

Finally, the existing mutex designs are fundamental- 
ly fragile: performance requirements (real or imagi- 
nary) create an incentive for the programmer to be 
“clever”, and to minimize the use of mutexes, or their 
scope, or the amount of data protected by them. While 
this can be achieved correctly by a sufficiently clever 
programmer, it makes for tricky and un-maintainable 
programs — especially after the clever programmer has 
moved on to other projects. 

Transactional memory (in software today, in hard- 
ware later) shows promise as an alternative to coopera- 
tion through mutexes [5]. It is generally presented to 
the programmer as atomic blocks, where the program- 
mer delineates a region of the program to be executed 
as a transaction. The runtime system takes responsibili- 
ty for executing the program in such a way as to have 
the same semantics as if the atomic blocks had been 
executed in some serialized order. 

Serialized transactions have an appealing simplicity, 
and atomic blocks alleviate quite a lot of the problems 
of mutexes. The program no longer needs a partial 
order on its mutual exclusion calls, because if a conflict 
occurs the transaction machinery will detect it, and will 
almost certainly fix it by a suitable series of transaction 
aborts and retries. Atomic blocks also fix the composa- 
bility problem: in the hash table “move” example, 
wrapping an atomic block around the get-insert-delete 
sequence will create the desired atomicity. 

Unfortunately, just providing atomic blocks will not 
solve all our mutual exclusion problems. Fundamental- 
ly, they still require the programmer to decide what 
regions of the program need protection, and what data 
must be protected. Furthermore, the defaults are the 
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wrong way round: when a programmer cleverly de- 
cides that it is correct to narrow a mutual exclusion 
range, or to exclude some data from it, the programmer 
does so by removing text from the source code. We 
believe that this makes programs harder to understand, 
and quite difficult to maintain. For large systems (the 
only ones that are really difficult in this area), this is a 
critical defect. Put another way: with atomic blocks, 
the default and simplest program is one with no atomic 
blocks. Unfortunately, it is also the one least likely to 
work correctly. 

The highest-level goal of this paper is to point out 
that the mechanism of transactional memory can be 
presented to the programmers with language constructs 
other than atomic blocks. We propose one such ar- 
rangement, but we have no doubt that others will 
follow. 

Our proposal here is a new programming model, 
Automatic Mutual Exclusion (AME), which we believe 
(hope) will cause programmers to be more likely to 
create applications that are concurrent, correct, and 
responsive, and which will remain so over the applica- 
tions’ life cycles. We do this by reducing the pro- 
grammers’ responsibility for concurrency and synchro- 
nization. By default, an AME program is correctly 
synchronized: if the programmer thinks not at all about 
mutual exclusion, there will be no data races. We then 
allow the programmer to take this correctly synchro- 
nized program and optimize it, by adding to the source 
code, not subtracting from it. Optimizing the concur- 
rency behavior of an AME program requires actions 
where the programmer explicitly declares the places 
where the optimizations occur, in a way that we believe 
will be maintainable. 


2 Asynchronous method calls 


We begin by describing a simplified AME program- 
ming model that supports basic concurrent event-based 
programming. The remainder of the AME model is 
described in sections 3 and 4. 

In this simplified model, running an AME program 
consists of executing a set of asynchronous method 
calls. The AME system guarantees that the program 
execution is equivalent to executing each of these calls 
in some serialized order (i.e., atomically). AME 
achieves concurrency by overlapping the execution of 
the calls, subject to maintaining this guarantee. The 
program terminates when all its asynchronous method 
calls have completed. 

Initially, the set consists of a call of main (...) in- 
itiated by the AME system. Within an asynchronous 


method call, the program can create another asyn- 
chronous method call by executing: 


async MethodName (MethodArguments) ; 


In terms of the formal semantics of the program, the 
newly created asynchronous method call will be 
serialized after the current one. In terms of program 
structure, the async construct is reminiscent of forking 
a thread in thread-like systems, or posting an event in 
event-based systems (but subject to the serialization 
guarantee). 

While the semantics are serialized execution, natu- 
rally the AME system will attempt to execute the set of 
available asynchronous method calls concurrently, 
within the available resources and subject to strategies 
(TBD!) that prevent excessive transaction aborts. 

To achieve our serialization guarantee, our basic 
implementation is that each asynchronous method call 
will be executed by the AME system as an STM (or 
HTM) transaction, within a thread from a pool pro- 
vided by the AME system. However, the semantics say 
nothing about transactions: if the AME system can 
determine that a cheaper synchronization scheme (such 
as mutexes, or no locking at all) will achieve the 
serialization guarantee for a particular program execu- 
tion, it is free to use that scheme. 

When a transaction initiates other asynchronous me- 
thod calls, their execution is deferred until the initiating 
transaction commits. If the initiating transaction aborts, 
they are discarded. When it commits, they are made 
available for execution (in an indeterminate order). 

Within an asynchronous method call, the program is 
not permitted to take actions with side-effects that the 
AME system cannot undo: this enables an implementa- 
tion using transactional memory. In particular, I/O 
activity cannot occur (but we’ll deal with that below). 

This much of the design allows programming with 
concurrent non-blocking asynchronous method calls 
(or events). The program is correct, in that the calls can 
share memory without any risk of races. The calls can 
execute concurrently when possible, and the AME 
system will ensure that the result is a valid serialization 
of the events. The programmer has written no synchro- 
nization code. 

We still need give the programmer optimization 
mechanisms: some control over transaction scheduling 
(section 2.1), and some way to split up transactions to 
reduce the frequency of aborts or to enable rational 
program structure (section 3). We also need to provide 
for legacy code, and for code with non-abortable side- 
effects such as actual I/O (section 4). 
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2.1 Blocking an asynchronous method 


An asynchronous method may contain any number of 
calls to the system-supplied method: 


BlockUntil (<predicates) ; 


From the programmer’s perspective, the code of an 
asynchronous method executes to completion only if 
all the executed calls of BlockUntil within the 
method have predicates that evaluate to true. 

BlockUntil’s implementation does nothing if the 
predicate is true, but otherwise it aborts the current 
transaction and re-executes it later (at a time when it is 
likely to succeed). This is like Retry in some systems. 

For example, a blocking read from a shared queue 
could be implemented as: 


BlockUntil (queue.Length() > 0); 
data = queue.PopFront () ; 


Notice that the AME system has a lot of information 
available when BlockUntil is called with false: it 
can in principle determine what non-local memory 
affected the evaluation of the predicate, and it can 
determine when other asynchronous method calls later 
modify that memory. We envisage taking advantage of 
this to optimize the scheduling of the transaction retry. 


2.2 Examples and discussion 


At this point we introduce some example fragments 
that illustrate common concurrent idioms. By conven- 
tion variables that live in the shared heap begin ‘g_’ 
(for “global”). The first example performs overlapped 
reading from a file, where 4 blocks are in flight at any 
given time (error handling is ignored for simplicity, 
and we elide the details of how I/O is performed within 
the file library, since that needs section 4): 


void OpenRead(FileName name) { 
File £f = StartOpen (name) ; 
async StartRead(f) ; 


} 


void StartRead(File f) { 

BlockUntil (f.Opened) ; 

g_nextOffset = 0; 

g nextOffsetToEnqueue = 0; 

for (int i=0; i<4; ++i) { 
ReadBlock block = new ReadBlock; 
block.offset = g nextOffset; 
block.file = f; 


g_nextOffset += block.size; 
£.StartRead (block) ; 
async WaitForBlock (block) ; 


} 
} 


void WaitForBlock(ReadBlock block) { 

BlockUntil (block.ready && 

g nextOffsetToEnqueue == 
block.offset) ; 

if (block.EOF) { 
g_endofFile = true; 

} else { 
g_queuedBlocks.PushBack (block) ; 
block.offset = g nextOffset; 
g_nextOffset += block.size; 
block.file.StartRead (block) ; 
async WaitForBlock (block) ; 


} 


g_nextOffsetToEnqueue += block.size; 


} 


The second example simulates a fragment of a comput- 
er game, implementing the logical thread of control for 
a particular character that is moving autonomously and 
interacting with its environment: 


void StartZombie() { 
Zombie Zz; 
z.Initialize(); 
/* schedule the first move */ 
async UpdateZombie(z) ; 


void UpdateZombie (Zombie z) { 
Time now = GetTimeNow() ; 
BlockUntil(now - z.lastUpdate > 
z.updateInterval) ; 
z.lastUpdate = now; 
MoveAround (Zz) ; 
if (Distance(z, g player) < 
DeathRadius) { 
KillPlayer(); 
} else { 
/* schedule the next move */ 
async UpdateZombie(z) ; 


The final example illustrates a data-parallel computa- 
tion that processes every item notionally “in parallel” 
and inserts the results into an output list whose order- 
ing is undefined: 
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void DoBatch(Queue inQ, Queue outQ) { 
BlockUntil(inQ.Length() > 0 || 
g_ finished) ; 
(inQ.Length() > 0) { 
Item i = inQ.PopFront () ; 
outQ) ; 


while 


async DolItem(i, 


} 
if (!g finished) { 
async DoBatch(inQg, 
} 
} 


outQ) ; 


void DoItem(Item i, Queue outQ) { 

DoSlowProcessing (i) ; 

/* Writing to outQ here would serialize the slow 
processing, because of contention on outQ */ 

async DoOutput(i, outQ); 


} 


void DoOutput (Item i, Queue outQ) { 


outQ. PushBack (i) ; 


} 


Note that none of these examples require the program- 
mer to make a determination of what shared state must 
be protected; the AME system protects the state auto- 
matically. The programmer is not tempted to consider, 
for example, leaving the code in StartRead after the 
BlockUntil call unprotected. We believe this auto- 
matic concurrency protection will be extremely valua- 
ble in complex and long-lived programming projects. 
The event-based AME programming model is attrac- 
tive because it makes it extremely difficult to write a 
“fine-grain” concurrency bug: every method call is 
always executed in its entirety or not at all. We also 
believe that the mental model of serialized execution is 
among the simplest concurrency abstractions for 
programmers to understand. Higher level races are still 
possible (e.g., by assuming that some state is preserved 
unmodified between asynchronous method calls). 


3 Fragmenting an asynchronous method 


With the facilities of the previous section, the pro- 
grammer will inevitable be faced with a situation 
where a conceptually single asynchronous method call 
must be split up. In the simplest cases, this arises when 
the call creates too many memory conflicts with other 
calls, causing too many transaction aborts. (This is 
analogous to holding a mutex for too wide a range of 
the program.) 

As explained by several previous authors [1,3], other 
cases arise that require splitting up events in a pure 


event-based model, producing program structure that 
can be unpleasant, and unstable. For example, if a 
previously non-blocking method call is modified to 
require a blocking action (e.g., a hash table is modified 
to use disk storage instead of main memory), the event- 
based style would require that the method, and all of its 
callers, gets split into two separate methods (a request 
and a response handler). This is sometimes referred to 
as “stack ripping”. 

Our solution to both of these problems is to allow an 
asynchronous method call to contain one or more calls 
to the system method Yield. A Yield call breaks a 
method into multiple atomic fragments. This is similar 
to breaking an atomic block into multiple adjacent 
blocks, except that our atomic fragments are delimited 
dynamically by the calls of yield, not. statically 
scoped like explicit atomic blocks. 

With this enhancement, the overall execution of a 
program is guaranteed to be a serialization of its atomic 
fragments. We (intend to) implement yield by com- 
mitting the current transaction and starting a new one. 

A BlockUntil call only blocks execution of the 
current atomic fragment (the code following the most 
recent Yield()), or equivalently, it only retries the 
transaction begun after the most recent yield. 

A Yield call can occur within any method, includ- 
ing libraries. Since Yield splits atomic executions, it is 
critical that a caller be aware of this possibility: the 
caller’s own shared state becomes visible to other 
asynchronous method calls, and might be changed by 
other asynchronous method calls. We require that any 
method containing a Yield makes this explicit statical- 
ly, by having a type signature such as the following: 


ReturnType MethodName(Args) yields {...} 


Any synchronous call to such a method must be deco- 
rated: 

int foo = Method(x) yielding; 

Of course a function that calls a yielding method 
must itself be marked yields. 

Notice the effect on program maintenance. If a pre- 
viously non-yielding library changes its implementa- 
tion to use Yield, then the library’s callers will get a 
compilation error because of the lack of a yielding 
annotation. The callers must then either determine that 
it is correct to expose their shared state (1.e., their 
invariants are true), or they must remove the offending 
call. 

Here as elsewhere in the design we have chosen to 
require that the programmer makes explicit the places 
where races might occur, leaving the default case 
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correctly synchronized, despite the inconvenience this 
causes. 

We might be concerned that most library calls will 
contain some code path that leads to a yielding 
method. The result would be that most code would 
become tainted as yields, eliminating any useful 
information content from the annotation. However, 
there is no incentive to insert a call to Yield in a 
library method unless that method is either extremely 
long-running, or must block, e.g. waiting for synchron- 
ous I/O. Consequently we view the potential for a 
library to become tainted as a strength rather than a 
weakness. Some of the worst performance bugs arise 
from calling a method that is normally fast, but that 
blocks occasionally due to rare corner cases. Under our 
model, the programmer will know to avoid such calls 
or else plan for the possibility of a slow execution. 

At this point we can rewrite our zombie and queue 
examples more concisely: 


void RunZombie() yields { 
Zombie Zz; 
z.Initialize(); 
do { 
Yield(); 
Time now = GetTimeNow() ; 
BlockUntil(now - z.lastUpdate > 
z.updateInterval) ; 
z.lastUpdate = now; 
MoveAround (Zz) ; 
if (Distance(z, g player) < 
DeathRadius) { 
KillPlayer(); 
} 
} while (Distance(z, g player) >= 
DeathRadius) ; 





void DoQueue (Queue inQ, 
Queue outQ) yields { 
do { 
Yield(); 
BlockUntil (inQ. Length () 
g_ finished) ; 
(inQ.Length() > 0) { 
Item i = inQ.PopFront () ; 
outQ) ; 


> o || 
while 


async DolItem(i, 


} 


} while (!g finished) ; 


} 


void DoItem(Item i, 
Queue outQ) yields { 
DoSlowProcessing (i) ; 


Yield(); 
outQ. PushBack (i) ; 


} 


In addition to the obvious structural improvements, 
notice that the zombie z variable is now allocated on 
the thread’s private stack. In a transactional environ- 
ment thread-private variables are more efficient, and 
making this clear may make optimization easier. 


4 Unsynchronized Fragments 


There are times when automatic mutual exclusion 
prevents the program from doing what it needs to do. 
The two obvious cases are access to legacy code that 
doesn’t use this machinery, and code with non- 
abortable side-effects such as I/O. To support these we 
allow the following: 


unprotected { .. } 


This construct terminates the current atomic fragment 
(typically by committing the current transaction), then 
executes the inner block, then starts a new atomic 
fragment. Any method that uses unprotected must 
be flagged as yields. 

The typical pattern for a region of the program that 
wants to perform I/O (probably by calling legacy 
libraries, but perhaps by calling the kernel directly, or 
even by writing to device registers) will be as follows. 
Within an atomic fragment, the program decides on the 
details of the I/O operations and stores them on a 
thread-local queue. It then uses unprotected to 
execute code that extracts the requests from the thread- 
local queue and passes them into the actual I/O system. 
Typically, this dance will be performed within some 
AME library code or wrappers. The library calls that 
perform synchronous I/O will consequently be marked 
as yields, as expected. 

However, an asynchronous I/O library (such as the 
StartOpen and StartRead methods used in the 
example in Section 2.2) does not need to have its 
methods marked as yields, because the library 
internally defers the actual I/O calls by invoking them 
through asynchronous method calls. 

Notice that since this particular pattern of using un- 
protected touches only thread-local and _ non- 
transacted memory, it is not subject to the issues of 
privatization common in transactional memory designs 
when interacting with non-transactional code. Other 
uses of unprotected might have privatization prob- 
lems, and we are considering making them illegal. 
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5 Discussion 


This proposal is not about inventing fundamentally 
new semantics for concurrency. Primarily, we are 
exploring a new way to present our existing mechan- 
isms to the programmer. We intend that the program- 
mer can write straightforward code first, and achieve a 
good level of concurrency with little risk of races. As 
the program develops, it can be optimized to achieve 
better concurrency, using mechanisms that flag the 
places where concurrency has been improved at the 
risk of introducing races. We encourage correctness 
first, performance second, and maintainability always. 
We support a non-blocking event-driven style, or a 
blocking procedural style with yield, or any conve- 
nient combination. 

The design is intended for real programs (though 
limited by today’s STM performance). We intend to 
handle programs that perform disk and network I/O 
and that interact with the user. We intend to be able to 
handle large systems, with long lifetimes. 

One way to view this design is to compare it with 
either single-threaded cooperative multi-tasking sys- 
tems, or with single-threaded event based systems such 
as the JavaScript side of AJAX. Those programming 
models are similar to AME, except that AME can 
execute the program with real concurrency, utilizing 
real multi-processors — with very little extra effort 
from the programmer. 

There are numerous research questions that we see 
arising from the AME proposal. Most obviously, we 
need to implement AME, develop some real expe- 
rience, and determine whether it is in fact useful. We 
have a good STM implementation available to us, and 
we plan to modify our compiler to support the AME 
extensions instead of explicit atomic blocks. 

Critical to AME performance is the scheduling of 
transactions so as to minimize the amount of work that 
will be aborted. We are hopeful that BlockUntil will 
help in this (more so than a simple Ret ry statement). 

There are optimizations available in some cases of 
BlockUntil, especially where it occurs as a guard at 
the start of an atomic fragment (for example, we might 


not need to use transactions for those cases). We are 
considering whether to restrict its use to just those 
situations. 

Transactional memory designs will continue to be 
impractical until the system can optimize by eliminat- 
ing transactional overhead for memory accesses that 
are in fact thread-private. We have some tentative but 
incomplete ideas for doing this. 

Our Yield operation could be enhanced by having 
the programmer specify a subset of the transactional 
variables that should be modifiable during the yield. 
This would enhance correctness by allowing the system 
to report an error if some other transaction attempts to 
modify the non-modifiable state. 

Overall, we are excited by the possibility of the 
AME ideas. We believe they make it much more likely 
that programmers will create correct, efficient, and 
maintainable concurrent programs. 
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Abstract 


In this paper, we question whether hypervisors are really 
acting as a disruptive force in OS research, instead argu- 
ing that they have so far changed very little at a techni- 
cal level. Essentially, we have retained the conventional 
Unix-like OS interface and added a new ABI based on PC 
hardware which is highly unsuitable for most purposes. 
Despite commercial excitement, focus on hypervisor de- 
sign may be leading OS research astray. However, adopt- 
ing a different approach to virtualization and recognizing 
its value to academic research holds the prospect of open- 
ing up kernel research to new directions. 


1 Introduction 


Are hypervisors really a disruptive technology? Both the 
IT industry and the academic OS research community 
have devoted much attention recently to virtualization, in 
particular the development of hypervisors for commodity 
hardware, and commodity hardware support for them. 

Virtualization has been touted in popular articles as a 
disruptive technology, and indeed as “the new founda- 
tion for system software” [6]. A recent spirited debate 
has centered on the claim that the hypervisor-based ap- 
proach to system software fixes most of the perceived 
flaws of microkernels while retaining their apparent ad- 
vantages [13, 14]. 

While the importance of the current wave of virtual- 
ization technology seems clear from a commercial stand- 
point, in this paper we critically examine whether hyper- 
visors represent an equally disruptive factor for the OS re- 
search community. One might ask, to coin a phrase, “are 
virtual machine monitors OS research done right?” 

We argue that this is not the case at present, and that 
most current research based around virtualization is not 
very different (if at all) from the kinds of problems the 
community has always worked on. However, we do feel 
that virtualization presents truly interesting directions for 
academic research (as opposed to product development or 
business models), both as an enabler for new ideas, and as 
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a source of a new class of problem. We lay out some of 
these directions towards the end of this paper. 

A challenge with any technological development which 
creates intense interest simultaneously in both academia 
and venture capital circles is separating the long-term sci- 
entific and engineering questions traditionally relegated to 
academic research from the short-term issues closely tied 
to particular business models, contexts, and in some cases 
individual companies. 

This is an unashamedly academic paper, deliberately 
bracketing short-term commercial pressures to concen- 
trate instead on longer-term research questions in OS de- 
sign. We do not wish to devalue short-term research 
strongly embedded in current products and markets, but 
we emphasize that it is not our concern here. 

In the next section we compare hypervisors to other 
kernels from a long-term research perspective (rather than 
focusing on their short-term applications) and in Section 3 
critique the new system interface offered by hypervisors. 
In Section 4 we identify an approach to building and using 
virtualization technology to move academic OS research 
along by freeing it from some of the business-oriented 
constraints that have dogged the field for some time. In 
Section 5 we outline a few possibilities that this view of 
virtualization opens up, and conclude in Section 6. 


2 Much Ado 


Current VM-related research falls into two areas: building 
better hypervisors, and novel applications for them. 

Our target in this paper is the former, though first we 
remark in passing that a number of novel applications for 
hypervisors are either (admittedly useful) tools for writing 
existing operating systems, or ingenious workarounds for 
the deficiencies of the guest OS — the ideas are important, 
but a well-designed OS interface would make their imple- 
mentation much easier, and they don’t investigate what a 
radically new operating system design might achieve. 

What the VMM is providing here is a means to get the 
work done without changing an existing guest OS, per- 
haps because such a job is beyond the capacity of a sin- 
gle PhD student or does not fit into a time frame dictated 
by upcoming publishing deadlines. These are important 
practical considerations, but we should also explore the 
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long-term question of whether the combination of modi- 
fied VMM and legacy operating system is a better solution 
than simply building a better OS in the first place. 

Rather than treating these application ideas as simply 
neat VMM tricks, we should take them as new require- 
ments for OS design and implementation. Resorting to 
a hypervisor to implement replay debugging or sophisti- 
cated security mechanisms, for instance, is a tacit admis- 
sion that the current guest OS of choice cannot be practi- 
cally evolved to support this functionality. 

In the rest of this section, we critically examine the 
canonical tasks of a kernel — resource sharing, protection, 
abstraction of hardware, and communication — and try to 
establish what is genuinely different in a hypervisor ver- 
sus a conventional kernel. 


Sharing and Protection 


Sharing is about controlling how multiple clients, in this 
case virtual machines, use the resources of the hardware. 
Protection is about ensuring that these clients do not un- 
duly interfere with each other — by accessing each others’ 
data, or affecting each others’ performance by acquiring 
resources that system policy has not allocated to them. 
We should ask whether approaches to sharing and pro- 
tection in the new generation of hypervisors are in any 
sense novel. It is true that CPU resource allocation has 
been given a new context by the possibility of selling re- 
sources (packaged as VMs) in the form of “utility com- 
puting”. However, almost all the solutions to this prob- 
lem (mostly in the form of hypervisor scheduling algo- 
rithms) are quite old, lifted from the now-moribund field 
of multimedia systems (e.g. [8, 17,23]). Data protection is 
achieved via per-VM MMU state — hardware access aside, 
essentially the same as address-space protection in a con- 
ventional OS, even if it is abstracted differently. 


Communication 


Communication between VMM clients is addressed very 
differently. Rather than borrowing solutions from mono- 
lithic and micro-kernels, hypervisor designs appear to de- 
fine the problem away. 

The argument [13] goes as follows: since the communi- 
cation principals are complete operating systems in them- 
selves, they are largely self-contained, much like library 
OSes over exokernels like Aegis [11] and Nemesis [17]. 
Consequently the VMM has little need to support the 
equivalent of fast IPC in microkernels, since the system 
as a whole has little need for shared servers. Furthermore, 
the kernels inside VMs are expecting to communicate via 
their own networking stack (since they assume they have 
a machine to themselves), and hence an emulated Ether- 
net should suffice for the small amount of local inter- VM 


communication they do need. 

However, it seems that fast IPC performance is indeed 
important for hypervisors after all. A trend in hypervisor 
design is moving drivers into guest OS domains used as 
“driver servers”, mirroring microkernels. 

For example, the early design of Xen [1] resembled an 
exokernel, with low-level multiplexing of resources be- 
tween relatively self-contained domains. Recently, Xen 
has morphed into an architecture where drivers run in sep- 
arate domains [12] which function like driver servers in 
microkernels [18]. There are compelling reasons to do 
this, though they’re not particularly technical. In partic- 
ular, Xen no longer needs device drivers since it can use 
those written for another kernel by running them in copies 
of that OS. 

Hypervisors hence now perform a lot of IPC in the nor- 
mal execution of guest OSes. Fortunately, a wealth of 
research in this area seems directly applicable, both for 
synchronous IPC (useful for short, bounded-execution- 
time calls such as driver invocations), e.g. [19], and asyn- 
chronous messages (suitable for data transport), e.g. [2]. 


Abstraction 


The key area where hypervisors differ from traditional 
kernels is abstraction: how resources are presented to the 
client. Rather than a view based on processes, threads, 
and address spaces, hypervisors aim at an abstraction 
which resembles the hardware enough to run guest OS 
kernels written for the physical machine. 

Compatibility aside, this abstraction has a clear advan- 
tage: it can be made to correspond to a user-level applica- 
tion. Ironically, both traditional microkernels and mono- 
lithic systems lack an explicit kernel representation of a 
complete application. For example, Unix applications 
often span multiple processes (or even process groups), 
while multiple applications can also share use of a single 
process (as with the X server). 

A VM, on the other hand, can both contain and isolate 
an application, by bundling the guest OS with the applica- 
tion — as one industry figure has put it, “operating systems 
are the new middleware” [5]. We believe this is highly 
significant, even if it has occurred in hypervisors almost 
by accident. Software is now being sold on this basis in 
the form of “virtual appliances”. 

Aside from providing backward compatibility with ex- 
isting operating systems, which from this paper’s perspec- 
tive is commercially important but of little research inter- 
est, this new interface is the salient feature of hypervisors: 
it offers an explicit abstraction of an application, to which 
one can apply security policies, resource allocation, etc. 

However, as researchers thinking critically we must 
ask: while this new interface might be a better abstrac- 
tion, is it the best or most appropriate one? 
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3 Virtual Hardware as an API 


Having looked at what might be different about hypervi- 
sor design from an OS research standpoint, we now look 
at the design of the interface that hypervisors provide to 
their clients: VMs, and ultimately applications. 

The interface provided by hypervisors was not designed 
with applications in mind at all. It is based on hard- 
ware, with modifications (paravirtualization) to address 
the worst performance problems. Its use for virtual ap- 
pliances came after hypervisors had been around for some 
time, motivated by quite different reasoning (such as mak- 
ing parallel programming tractable [4]). 

In fact, we argue that a paravirtualizing hypervisor is a 
bad choice for an OS interface, for a number of reasons. 


Implementation complexity 


A feature of the VMM-based approach is less coding, 
since to support an existing application, one simply runs 
the OS it expects underneath. 

However, this simplicity comes at the cost of more 
code. There’s now a lot of machinery on the path between 
the application and the (real) hardware, not directly con- 
tributing to the application’s functionality (or duplicated 
in the stack). 

The resultant bloat comes with its own security prob- 
lems, since the system’s trusted computing base increases 
in size, and its correctness becomes even harder to ascer- 
tain. Whereas previously an administrator had to be con- 
cerned with vulnerabilities in the underling OS compro- 
mising the application, now he or she needs to be worried 
about the application’s guest OS, the VMM itself, device 
drivers in driver domains, and the guest OSes supporting 
these drivers: all of these components must now be kept 
up-to-date, and vulnerabilities in any of these components 
can jeopardize the application. 


Interface complexity 


It is sometimes claimed that the VMM approach leads to 
better system design because the VM interface is simple 
and low-level, leading to a more policy-free and verifi- 
able system as a whole. This argument sounds appealing 
— after all, the systems research community we have al- 
ways valued “elegance” and “simplicity” in our designs. 
Unfortunately, on close inspection there is absolutely no 
evidence for this. 

Part of the trouble is that we can’t say what we mean by 
“simple” or “elegant” designs. There are no agreed-upon 
metrics or definitions. This problem has been eloquently 
pointed out recently in networking [22]. 

A good case can be made that the low-level interface 
provided by hypervisors is more complex and harder to 
specify than typical OS ABIs (or abstract virtual machines 


like Java’s VM or Microsoft CIL), and is hardly a move 
closer to formally-specified interfaces. PC-based virtual 
machines vary widely in supported instruction set exten- 
sions, available (virtual) hardware, physical memory lay- 
out, MMU functionality, interrupt delivery semantics, etc. 

Furthermore, we know of no attempts to even infor- 
mally specify this interface. At best, paravirtualization 
interfaces such as [24] attempt to capture the differences 
between the VM’s ABI and that of the (unspecified) real 
hardware. 

In contrast, interfaces to operating systems (both mi- 
crokernels and monolithic systems) and language-based 
virtual machines have a long history of careful documen- 
tation [16, 20], standardization [9, 15], and more recently, 
formal specification [10]. 

An anonymous reviewer of an earlier version of this pa- 
per suggested there might be something “almost magical” 
about the PC hardware ABI responsible for its recent suc- 
cess — an intriguing notion worthy of further study. 

We conjecture that there are some features of the PC 
ABI (for example, an upcall-based interface in the form 
of interrupts) which are well-suited to supporting com- 
plex applications, while other aspects (for example, the 
ia32 MMU design) present serious obstacles to develop- 
ment. Evidence for this comes in the form of which parts 
of the interface have been redesigned by implementers of 
paravirtualizing VMMs. The challenge is to take what we 
can from this ABI, but design a better one. 


Performance and scalability 


Full virtualization, considered purely as an OS ABI, re- 
sults in remarkable performance and scalability penalties 
compared to more conventional kernel interfaces. Part of 
this is due to the semantic bottleneck of the hardware-like 
interface — it’s hard for a guest OS to express complex 
requests efficiently across this interface, but part of the 
problem is the overhead of running a complete copy of an 
OS in each VM. 

For example, Xen scales remarkably well considering 
its aims, but in no way compares to vanilla Linux in terms 
of the number of application processes runnable at a time, 
due almost entirely to memory overhead. Even when 
modified to support copy-on-write images of mostly- 
identical VMs as in the Potemkin project [25], they still 
come out as much more heavyweight than processes. 

Paravirtualization addresses these problems, but only 
slightly: paravirtualization starts from “pure” virtualiza- 
tion and backs off the minimum necessary for roughly 
correct execution and adequate performance. This works, 
but only up to a point, since the structure of the OS inside 
the VM still constrains the paravirtualized interface: the 
extra functionality typically appears as device drivers, for 
example. 
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In defence of hypervisors, we might say that the lack 
of scalability is a deliberate and considered consequence 
of providing performance isolation (through memory par- 
titioning, etc.) between virtual machines. This argument, 
of course, does not address our point here, namely that 
a VM is a poor interface to an OS kernel. Moreover, it 
also fails to acknowledge two additional points that we 
feel are critical: firstly, we have no good metrics for mea- 
suring isolation, and secondly, it is not clear how effective 
VMMs can be at performance isolation in the presence of 
cache contention, even on a uniprocessor. We return to 
these below. 


Discussion 


It is ironic (and somewhat tragic) that after years of OS 
research we should look to the designers of PC hardware 
for guidance in formulating a kernel ABI. The new hyper- 
visors have added to the traditional OS interface (POSIX 
or Win32) a second: paravirtualized PC hardware at the 
bottom. Neither is really new, nor are the designs of these 
interfaces terribly interesting from a future research per- 
spective. 


4 The opportunity 


In OS research, we should use virtualization for what it’s 
good for. By virtualizing a commodity OS over a low- 
level kernel, we gain support for legacy applications, and 
devices we don’t want to write drivers for. Other than that, 
we should avoid these interfaces and move on. Virtual- 
ization presents us with an opportunity to return to basic 
research in system organization. 

We should not conflate the facility of virtualizing hard- 
ware with the decision to multiplex the hardware at this 
level, even though current hypervisors do this. Instead, 
we could design a simple, clear interface to a low-level 
resource multiplexer in addition to the virtualization in- 
terface in current monolithic hypervisors like Xen. This 
would provide the benefits of a well-specified API to a 
low-level kernel, combined with the optional ability to run 
legacy OSes on top, rather than mandating the hardware- 
emulation interface of current hypervisors. 

We must be clear that we are proposing is to write new 
operating systems which can virtualize existing ones as a 
means to gain compatibility with legacy applications and 
to reuse drivers for some hardware. We are not proposing 
new operating systems targetted at running inside virtual 
machine monitors (though we agree VMMs can be useful 
as hardware emulators in the early stages of kernel devel- 
opment). The latter is of dubious value in understanding 
how to effectively multiplex machine resources, the basic 
reason for an OS in the first place. The former allows us to 


concentrate on this fundamental research problem without 
the distractions of compatibility. 


This could be done in two ways. A monolithic hyper- 
visor like Xen could be extended so as to provide a more 
direct interface to the Xen kernel’s facilities via hyper- 
calls. Alternatively, a modular approach would split off 
hypervisor functionality into an optional hardware virtu- 
alization layer running as a library over a small resource 
multiplexer with a clean, well-specified interface. This 
latter component might be described without irony as a 
“microkernel”. 


Punting support for legacy applications and device 
drivers to a virtualized guest OS might raise performance 
concerns, but from a research perspect these issues are 
illusory. A research operating system project can demon- 
strate good native device performance by simply not vir- 
tualizing drivers for the devices that the researchers care 
about, and writing drivers for enough devices to demon- 
strate to the community that the design is sound. An anal- 
ogous argument applies to applications: all legacy appli- 
cations can be run with acceptable performance (if not, 
this calls into question much of the value of virtualiza- 
tion), but more importantly we can allow very different 
applications to emerge, and port applications to the new 
design where maximum performance is important. 


All this allows the research community to finally es- 
cape the straitjacket of POSIX or Windows compatibility, 
both in drivers and applications. Rob Pike [21] has es- 
timated that about 90-95% of Plan9’s development effort 
was occupied with compatibility (excluding drivers). We 
have the opportunity to concentrate on OS design with- 
out further concern for backward compatibility. The re- 
sult might be research kernels which are actually usable 
for real work, a rare sight these days. 


5 Disruptive virtualization 


Done right, virtualization removes the problems of driver 
support and legacy application compatibility, leaving 
open the questions of what the low-level kernel looks like 
and what its API is. Research kernels can experiment and 
obtain practical experience with a number of different ap- 
proaches in this space. 


Many systems research directions, and hypervisors are 
no exception, are characterized by what one assumes to be 
fixed (for example, the hardware and the processor archi- 
tecture) and what can conversely be changed. Virtualiza- 
tion gives us the opportunity to redefine OS interfaces at 
any level above the physical hardware, allowing many ar- 
eas of OS design to be rethought. Here we make a present 
a few of the possible avenues to investigate. 
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Kernel and API design 


Many kernel interfaces are designed for single-threaded 
C programs using explicit memory management. These 
interfaces are in many respects a poor match for modern 
high-level programming languages. 

For example, a well-known problem is how to integrate 
garbage collection with virtual memory: a copying collec- 
tor can page in large amounts of memory from disk only 
to deallocate it. Exposing control of hardware page tables 
to the garbage collector can greatly improve matters, but 
is hard to achieve in a Unix-like system. The design of a 
suitable, shared interface to the MMU is a challenge. 

There is also an opportunity to rethink API design (par- 
ticularly with regard to I/O and concurrency) in the light 
of transactional memory, concurrent hardware, and high- 
level language constructs such as parallel combinators. 

It is hard or impossible to attack these problems effec- 
tively either above a virtual hardware layer, or inside a hy- 
pervisor that supports such a layer, since the virtual hard- 
ware interface gets in the way. A more appropriate use 
of virtualization is enable a radical redesign of the low- 
est layer in the system while preserving compatibility for 
legacy devices and applications. 

A final open question is whether a modular 
microkernel-based virtualization design can be as 
efficient at virtualization as a monolithic hypervisor. Note 
that situation is different from traditional microkernel 
issues, since it’s more about vertical communication 
between the guest OS and microkernel, rather than 
horizontal IPC between processes (which is much the 
same in both cases). 


Implementation techniques 


A related problem is building an assured kernel, that is, 
one where we are reasonably certain the interface and im- 
plementation conform to a set of well-specified behaviors. 
It is famously hard to formally specify the behavior of ex- 
isting OS APIs, let alone verify that a C or C++-based 
implementation results in the specified behavior. 

However, it is hard to either gain traction with a new 
language in the context of an existing kernel written in 
C, or conversely validate a language by building a new 
kernel with little chance of deployment. The approach in 
Section 4 allows kernel design and language research to 
proceed together and result in a deployable OS. 

A number of groups are working on better language 
support for systems programming. For example, Ivy [3] 
aims at evolving C with safe and checkable extensions. 

The sel4 project is investigating an alternative ap- 
proach: build a prototype model of a kernel in Haskell 
[7,10]. The model can be combined with a machine simu- 
lator to execute real application binaries under simulation 
to gain experience with the API design, while the use of a 


high-level language facilitates clean implementation and 
rapid design iteration. A machine-checkable formal spec- 
ification in higher-order logic can also be extracted from 
the model and used to verify API properties. The final de- 
sign can then be executed on real hardware via a port of 
the Haskell runtime or translated semi-automatically into 
a low-level systems programming language for a high- 
performance implementation. 


Applications 


A principal justification to perform research into different 
designs of OS (rather than improvements to Unix or Win- 
dows) is to enable new user-visible functionality. A large 
portion of this is new applications. Given the opportunity 
to radically rethink kernel and API design, it is natural to 
ask what applications might be enabled by such research. 

This is a difficult question, since “killer apps” tend 
to emerge unexpectedly from new enabling technologies, 
and the current state of the art often frames thinking about 
new applications. There are classes of applications (for 
example, rich QoS-based multimedia applications) which 
motivated considerable OS-related research in the past, 
but which arguably failed because of the difficulty of inte- 
grating the techniques with existing mainstream systems. 

At the very least, virtualizing a legacy guest OS and 
redefining the underlying kernel interfaces does strictly 
increase the space of feasible applications. 


The need for metrics 


As mentioned above, there are no good OS benchmarks 
for isolation or VMM scalability. In other areas of com- 
puter systems research (such as databases and filing sys- 
tems) benchmarks have demonstrated benefit in evaluat- 
ing solutions and comparing approaches. 

Benchmarks are problematic in kernel design, in part 
because it is hard to devise metrics which are not tied 
to a particular interface, and an important aspect of what 
we do as OS researchers is devise better interfaces. But 
without objective measures of how well isolation kernels 
(VMMs, monolithic kernels, or raw microkernels) do their 
job, we cannot make meaningful comparisons. 

More significantly, in the absence of well-designed 
benchmarks it will be hard to gauge whether perfor- 
mance isolation is feasible at all without hardware sup- 
port. Anecdotal evidence suggests that contention for 
cache lines between processes can have a serious effect 
on application progress. As multiprocessors become the 
norm, this effect will become more pronounced and con- 
tention for main memory will become important as well. 
Any argument that VMMs (or any other isolation technol- 
ogy) is an improvement on the previous state of the art 
must be set in this context. 
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Another benefit of benchmarks and metrics is less 
quantitative: it prompts discussion of which performance 
dimensions are actually important. A wider question is, 
what kinds of metrics are suitable for research kernels, 
whether monolithic hypervisors or microkernel-based? 

In the absence of metrics, OS research often appeals 
to notions of simplicity. But as we have seen, these are 
highly ambiguous: from one perspective, a paravirtual- 
ized hardware interface represents a new “narrow waist” 
in system software, but from another is maddeningly com- 
plex, ill-specified, and poorly designed for programmers. 


6 Conclusion 


This paper has argued that OS researchers these days face 
a choice. On the one hand, we can investigate better ways 
to implement existing interfaces, i.e. further tweaks to 
Unix, better hypervisor implementation, and better par- 
avirtualization techniques in the guest OS. This is short- 
term, immediately applicable, commercially relevant, but 
cannot be described as disruptive, since it leaves most 
things completely unchanged. 

On the other hand, we can recognize that virtualiza- 
tion techniques do not necessarily mandate a hardware- 
like VM interface or a (para)virtualized conventional OS 
above, even if this is all that current hypervisors sup- 
port. As researchers thinking long-term, virtualization 
techniques might give us the freedom to look at alterna- 
tives to these two interfaces without having to give up ex- 
isting application and hardware support. 

This opens up a variety of avenues in OS research, in- 
cluding novel engineering methodologies, application for 
formal methods, better support for modern programming 
languages and processor architectures, and discussion of 
appropriate metrics for evaluating future systems. We 
have tried to suggest a few of these in this paper. 
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Abstract 


Given that the majority of future processors will con- 
tain an abundance of execution cores, redundant exe- 
cution can offer a promising method for increasing the 
availability and resilience against intrusions of comput- 
ing systems. However, redundant execution systems rely 
on the premise that when external input is duplicated 
identically to a set of replicas executing the same pro- 
gram, the replicas will produce identical outputs unless 
they are compromised or experience an error. Unfor- 
tunately, threaded applications exhibit non-determinism 
that breaks this premise and current redundant execution 
systems are unable to account for this non-determinism, 
especially on multiprocessors. In this paper, we intro- 
duce a method called relaxed determinism that is utilized 
by our system, called Replicant, to support redundant 
execution with reasonable performance while tolerating 
non-determinism. 


1 Introduction 


Recent trends in computing hardware indicate that the 
vast majority of future computers will contain multiple 
processing cores on a single die. By the end of 2007, In- 
tel expects to be shipping multi-core chips on 90% of its 
performance desktop and mobile processors and 100% 
of its server processors [6]. These multiprocessors can 
offer increased performance through parallel execution, 
as well as added system reliability and security through 
redundant execution. 

Redundant execution is conceptually straightforward. 
A redundant execution system runs several replicas of 
an application simultaneously and provides each replica 
with identical inputs from the underlying operating sys- 
tem (OS). The redundant execution system then com- 
pares the outputs of each replica, relying on the premise 
that their execution is solely determined by their inputs, 
such that any divergence in their outputs must indicate a 


problem. For example, executing identical replicas has 
been used to detect and mitigate soft-errors [2]. More 
recently, there have also been several proposals to exe- 
cute slightly different replicas to detect security compro- 
mises [4] and leaks of private information [9]. However, 
none of these systems have addressed threaded work- 
loads. 

Systems that support redundant execution via the OS 
kernel or a virtual machine monitor cannot account for 
the non-determinism that occurs among replicas when 
running threaded workloads on multiprocessors [3, 4, 9]. 
For similar reasons, systems that support deterministic 
replay also fall short on multiprocessor systems [5, 8]. 
This non-determinism undermines redundant execution 
by causing spurious divergences among replicas that are 
not the result of any failure or attack. 

We believe the key insight that will allow efficient sup- 
port for redundant execution on multiprocessors is that, 
in many cases, differences in the order that events are 
delivered to an application will not result in significant 
differences in application behavior. In light of this, we 
propose a relaxed deterministic execution model that is 
analogous to the relaxed memory consistency models 
used to improve performance on modern processors [1]. 
Modern processors relax the memory ordering guaran- 
tees they provide, and only enforce strict ordering when 
the software developer uses a memory “fence” or “bar- 
rier” instruction. Similarly, our system loosely replicates 
the order of events among replicas, and only enforces a 
precise ordering when instructed to do so through deter- 
minism hints that the developer inserts into the applica- 
tion. With the right relaxed determinism model, redun- 
dant execution on multiprocessors can be supported with 
reasonable overhead on existing processors. 

We have implemented a redundant execution sys- 
tem that supports relaxed determinism, called Replicant, 
which is able to both increase the availability of a sys- 
tem, as well as prevent intrusions. In this work, we will 
begin with a detailed description of the problem faced 
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1: int counter = 0; 

2: void thread start () { 

3: int local; 

4: lock (); 

5: counter = counter + thread_id(); 
6: local = counter; 

7: unlock (); 

8: 


printf (“%d\n",local) ; 


BH 
ow 


: void main() { 
thread_create(thread_start); // thread id 
thread_create(thread_start); // thread id 
thread_create(thread_start); // thread id 


2} 


Replica 1: 
Thread 1 prints “1” 


PRR 

wNner 

nono 
N 


BR 
a» 








Replica 2: 

Thread 2 prints “2” 
Thread 3 prints “5” 
Thread 1 prints “6” 


Thread 3 prints “4” 
Thread 2 prints “6” 





Figure 1: Code example illustrating non-determinism in 
a threaded program. Not only can the order of the thread 
outputs between Replica 1 and Replica 2 differ, but the 
contents of the outputs may differ as well. 


by redundant execution systems on multiprocessors and 
follow with our approach to relax deterministic replica- 
tion. We then give high-level details on annotating ap- 
plications for Replicant, as well as some preliminary re- 
sults. 


2 Problem Description 


Redundant execution systems rely on the presumption 
that if inputs are copied faithfully to all replicas, any 
divergence in behavior among replicas must be due to 
undesirable behavior, such as a transient error or a mali- 
cious attack. On such systems, the replication of inputs 
and comparison of outputs are typically done in the OS 
kernel, which can easily interpose between an applica- 
tion and the external world, such as the user or another 
application on the system. However, since inter-thread 
communication through shared memory is invisible to 
the kernel, and relative thread execution rates on different 
processors are non-deterministic, events among concur- 
rent threads in a program cannot be replicated precisely 
and efficiently, leading to spurious divergences. 

To illustrate, consider the scenario described in Fig- 
ure 1. Three threads each add their thread ID to a shared 
variable, counter, make a local copy of the variable 
in local, and then print out the local copy. However, 
as illustrated below the program, the threads may up- 
date and print the counter in a non-deterministic order 
between the two replicas. In Replica 1, the threads print 
“1”, “4” and “6” because they execute the locked section 
in the order (1, 3, 2) by thread ID. On the other hand, the 
threads in Replica 2 print “2”, “5” and “6” because they 


execute the locked section in order (2, 3, 1). This ex- 
ample demonstrates that threaded applications may non- 
deterministically generate outputs in both different or- 
ders and with different values. 

To avoid these spurious divergences, the redundant ex- 
ecution system must ensure that the ordering of updates 
to the counter is the same between the two replicas. If 
the redundant execution system ensures that threads en- 
ter the locked region in the same order in both replicas, 
then both replicas will produce the same outputs, though 
possibly in different orders. If the system further forces 
the replicas to also execute the printf in the same or- 
der, then both the values and order of the outputs will be 
identical. 

A simple solution might be to make accesses to shared 
memory visible to the OS kernel, by configuring the 
hardware processor’s memory management unit (MMU) 
to trap on every access to a shared memory region. For 
example, since counter is a shared variable, we would 
configure the MMU to trap on every access to the page 
where counter is located. However, trapping on every 
shared memory access would be very detrimental to per- 
formance, and the coarse granularity of a hardware page 
would cause unnecessary traps when unrelated variables 
stored on the same page as counter are accessed. 

A more sophisticated method is to replicate the deliv- 
ery of timer interrupts to make scheduling identical on 
all replicas. While communication through memory is 
still invisible to the kernel, duplicating the scheduling 
among replicas means that their respective threads will 
access the counter variable in the same order, thus re- 
sulting in the exact same outputs. Replicating the timing 
of interrupts is what allows systems like ReVirt [5] and 
Flashback [8] to deterministically replay threaded work- 
loads. Unfortunately, as the authors of those systems 
point out, this mechanism only works when all threads 
are scheduled on a single physical processor and does 
not enable replay on a multiprocessor system. This is be- 
cause threads execute at arbitrary rates relative to each 
other on a multiprocessor and as a result, there is no 
way to guarantee that all threads will be in the same state 
when an event recorded in one replica is replayed on an- 
other. 

Finally, a heavy-handed solution might be to imple- 
ment hardware support that enforces instruction-level 
lock-stepping of threads across all processors. Unfortu- 
nately, this goes against one of the primary motivations 
for having multiple cores, which is to reduce the amount 
of global on-chip communication. In addition, it reduces 
the opportunities for concurrency among cores, resulting 
in an unacceptably high cost to performance. To illus- 
trate, a stall due to a cache miss or a branch mispredic- 
tion on one core will also stall all the other cores in a 
replica. 
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Figure 2: Replicant Architecture. 


In summary, to support threaded applications on a 
multi-core architecture, the redundant execution sys- 
tem must be able to handle outputs produced in non- 
deterministically different orders among replicas. The 
redundant execution system must also be able to deal 
with the non-deterministic ordering of communication 
among replicas, which may result in divergent replica 
output values. In both cases, the system must either en- 
force the necessary determinism at the cost of some lost 
concurrency, or it must find ways to tolerate the non- 
determinism without mistaking it for a violation. 


3 Approach 


Due to the non-deterministic ordering of communication 
events, threaded applications can produce outputs in dif- 
ferent orders and of different values when given the same 
inputs over consecutive runs. Unfortunately, forcing de- 
terministic execution for replication by lock-stepping or 
trapping on shared memory accesses will have a high 
performance cost. Instead, Replicant allows the order- 
ing of events to diverge between replicas, and requires 
determinism hints from the developer to indicate when a 
divergence in ordering can result in a divergence in out- 
put values. In this section, we will describe Replicant’s 
system model, enumerate the relaxations to determinism, 
and the primitives Replicant provides to remove these re- 
laxations. 


3.1 System Model 


Replicant implements an input replicating and output 
matching architecture that is tolerant to the reordering of 
events. Like other redundant execution systems, Repli- 
cant manages the inputs and outputs of several replicas 
of an application to appear as a single process to an ex- 
ternal observer. However, unlike other systems, Repli- 
cant allows replicas to execute independently and does 
not assume that divergence in behavior is necessarily in- 
dicative of an application problem. Instead, Replicant 


buffers outputs and only makes them externally visible 
when they are confirmed (i.e. independently reproduced) 
by the majority of replicas. This makes Replicant tol- 
erant to the non-deterministic reordering of outputs that 
concurrent applications typically exhibit. 

Conceptually, Replicant can be viewed as computing 
the outputs of a correct execution from the system calls 
that the majority of replicas make. While an adversary 
may be able to compromise a subset of replicas, a ma- 
jority is needed to subvert the externally visible behavior 
of the application. By increasing the number of repli- 
cas and introducing differences among replicas, such as 
address space randomization, we can make it arbitrarily 
improbable that an adversary will be able to simultane- 
ously compromise enough replicas with the same attack. 
Replicant can also improve the availability of a system 
by removing any crashed or unresponsive replicas, thus 
allowing the remaining replicas to carry on execution. 


Replicant’s architecture is described in Figure 2. 
Replicant strives to increase performance by removing 
dependencies between replicas. To do this, Replicant 
should allow replicas to execute independently and di- 
verge in their behavior. This is achieved by executing 
each replica in an OS sandbox, called a harness, which 
includes a private copy of the process-specific OS state 
and a copy-on-write file system. The purpose of the har- 
ness is to replicate the underlying OS state with enough 
fidelity such that the replicas are not aware that their out- 
puts are actually being buffered (e.g. a replica will never 
notice an unconfirmed write to the file system). Harness 
state is visible only to the replica itself and is kept up-to- 
date by applying the outputs and effects of system calls 
made by the replica to the harness. Replicant also adds a 
matcher component to the OS kernel for each set of repli- 
cas. The purpose of the matcher is to fetch and replicate 
inputs from the external world into the harness, and de- 
termine when outputs from the harness should be made 
externally visible. The matcher is implemented as a set 
of system call lists that buffer the arguments and results 
of system calls made by the replicas. System calls are 
matched based on the thread identifier, the system call 
name and its arguments. 

As summarized in Table 1, Replicant splits the han- 
dling of each system call invoked by a replica between 
the replica’s harness and the matcher depending on 
whether the system call requires inputs or creates out- 
puts, and whether those inputs and outputs are external 
or not. A non-external input is one that can be derived 
from the harness state, such as a read from a file on 
the copy-on-write file system, while an external input is 
one that must be derived from the OS, such as a read 
from the network or from a device. Replicant records 
the inputs from external system calls because they may 
not yield the same inputs if performed again at a later 
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Does not Require External Input Requires External Input 


Does not have Externally | Execute within harness. 


Visible Output 


Has Externally Visible Out- 
put 


confirmed. 


Execute system call within harness and 
buffer the output in the matcher until 


If system call matches a list entry: 
Replay recorded inputs to the harness. 
If system call does not match any list 
entries: Execute system call on OS 
and record system call in the list. 
Extrapolate the result based on current 
OS state and return it to the harness. 
Defer execution on OS until the system 
call is confirmed by the matcher. 





Table 1: Replicant’s handling of system calls. 


time. Replicant then replays the recorded inputs to other 
replicas when they make the same system call. System 
calls that do not require external input do not need to be 
buffered because each replica is initially provided with 
identical copies of the OS state in their harness. 

Similarly, a non-external output is one that another ap- 
plication or user on the system cannot perceive, such as a 
write to a pipe between two threads in a replica, and 
an external output is one whose effects are externally 
visible, such as an unlink that deletes a file. Output 
system calls are executed on the harness, and if they are 
externally visible, they are committed to the external OS 
state when confirmed. For example, a write to the file 
system is a system call with external output. As such, 
its output is applied to the harness and committed when 
confirmed — which will succeed unless there is a catas- 
trophic failure of the disk. However, a write to a socket 
is a system call with external output but also requires ex- 
ternal input derived from the matcher’s socket as opposed 
to the harness. Since the system call cannot be executed 
until confirmed, Replicant extrapolates the external in- 
put from the state of the socket and allows the replica to 
proceed. The socket write is buffered and externalized 
when confirmed. 


3.2 Determinism Hints 


Similar to relaxed memory consistency models, Repli- 
cant’s behavior can be modeled as a set of relaxations 
that are made to the strict determinism that would be en- 
forced by lock-stepping replica execution. From our sys- 
tem model, we can enumerate those relaxations and pro- 
vide two determinism hints with which the programmer 
can temporarily suppress those relaxations when needed. 

First, because Replicant does not explicitly force a de- 
terministic ordering of events among replicas, they may 
produce divergent outputs due to non-determinism as il- 
lustrated in Figure 1. Since Replicant will not external- 
ize divergent outputs, we provide the developer with a 
sequential region hint to enforce a deterministic ordering 
on events that affect external outputs. A sequential re- 


gion encompasses a section of code, and Replicant en- 
sures that all threads in all replicas will pass through 
sequential regions in the same order. This concept is 
similar to the shared object abstraction introduced by 
LeBlanc et al. [7]. 


Sections of code that contain inter-thread communi- 
cation that can affect external outputs must be executed 
within sequential regions. Inserting sequential regions 
is straightforward in a conservatively written application 
where all accesses to shared memory are protected by 
locks. Because threads communicate through the locked 
memory, a simple solution is to place a sequential region 
around each critical section. By ensuring that memory 
accesses in sequential regions occur in the same order 
on all replicas, Replicant provides the same guarantees 
as lock-stepping but at a lower cost since deterministic 
execution is only enforced when threads are accessing 
shared data structures. 


The second source of non-determinism is caused by 
instances where Replicant is unable to extrapolate the 
results of a system call that has an external output and 
requires an external input. A concrete example of this 
occurs when an application writes to a network socket. 
Replicant will return a result based on the state of the 
socket at the time the replica makes the system call. 
Later, when the system call is confirmed and is executed 
on the OS, the remote side may have closed the connec- 
tion causing the socket write to fail. Other replicas who 
made the system call earlier may have been led to be- 
lieve that the write succeeded because the remote client 
was still connected at the time. This leads to divergent 
results being returned to the replicas. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the developer may suppress the relaxed de- 
terminism with a synchronize syscall hint. This hint in- 
structs Replicant to cause the thread to block when it 
executes the next system call until it is confirmed, thus 
relieving Replicant of the need to extrapolate the return 
value. 


Replicant also relaxes consistency between inputs and 
external outputs by delaying outputs until they are con- 
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firmed. Thus, Replicant may reorder inputs and outputs 
with respect to an earlier output in a way that is con- 
ceptually similar to the memory consistency guarantees 
provided by Partial Store Order [1]. The developer can 
also use the synchronize syscall hint to suppress this re- 
laxation. 


4 Annotating Applications 


In the previous section, we enumerated the sources of 
non-determinism that may result in divergent outputs 
among replicas. Since Replicant will not externalize 
outputs with divergent values, the application developer 
must use determinism hints to annotate the events that 
can affect the outputs required for an external observer 
to perceive a correct application execution. Replicant 
will ensure that annotated events are deterministically re- 
played in all replicas. 

Replicant introduces non-determinism among repli- 
cas in two ways: through non-deterministic ordering 
of inter-thread communication events and through non- 
deterministic input values extrapolated from system calls 
that have external output. Figure | illustrates inter-thread 
communication occurring through a shared counter vari- 
able. In this example, the developer can use a sequential 
region hint to ensure that the threads in both replicas ac- 
cess the shared variable in the same order, thus causing 
the outputs between the two replicas to be identical. 

Figure | illustrates a key insight that makes it easier 
to place sequential region hints — accesses to shared vari- 
ables are typically protected by critical sections defined 
by lock and unlock pairs. This has motivated us to 
create a sequential region programming interface which 
reflects that of locks. Replicant extends the Linux kernel 
with a begin_seq system call and an end_segq system 
call, which informs Replicant when a thread is entering 
and leaving a sequential region respectively. The devel- 
oper uses these system calls by placing a begin_seq 
whenever a critical section begins, such as before the 
lock statement in Figure 1, and an end_seq whenever 
the critical section ends, such as right after the unlock. 
Sequential regions need only be inserted if the ordering 
of events can affect externally visible outputs. For exam- 
ple, if the program in Figure 1 did not print the interme- 
diate values of the shared counter variable on line 8, but 
instead only printed the final value after all threads had 
updated it, then no sequential regions would be needed. 
This is because the thread ordering no longer has any ef- 
fect on the application output. Since sequential regions 
enforce ordering across threads, they can reduce oppor- 
tunities for concurrency, and should be used only when 
necessary. 

In annotating an application, the developer may need 
to annotate several critical sections with sequential re- 


gions. To avoid adding unnecessary dependencies be- 
tween critical sections protected by unrelated locks, 
Replicant allows the developer to define an arbitrary 
number of sequential region domains. Replicant enforces 
the order in which threads cross sequential regions that 
belong to the same domain, but does not enforce any 
order on sequential regions in different domains. As 
a result, there is a one-to-one mapping between locks 
in an application and sequential region domains, and 
each critical section that is protected by a certain lock 
maps to a sequential region in the corresponding do- 
main. Sequential region domains are initialized through 
the init_seq system call, which takes a word-length 
domain identifier as an argument. This identifier is also 
passed as an argument to begin_seg and end_seq 
calls to identify which domain the sequential region be- 
longs to. 

While one can infer most of the inter-thread communi- 
cation in an application from its use of locks, developers 
frequently find application-specific opportunities to in- 
crease performance by avoiding the use locks when ac- 
cessing shared variables. As a result, when porting ap- 
plications, we have found that while using information 
gleamed from the locks to automatically add sequential 
regions saves a great deal of time, some amount of man- 
ual analysis is usually required to discover the commu- 
nication that does not occur in a critical section, but can 
still affect external output values. Qualitatively, we have 
found that inserting sequential regions is as difficult, and 
very similar in process, to inserting locks to parallelize 
an application. While the proper use of locks is certainly 
not trivial, they are in common use in concurrent applica- 
tions today. Therefore, we feel that, if done at the time of 
development, the addition of sequential regions will not 
be an overly heavy burden on the application developer. 

The other circumstance where Replicant may intro- 
duce non-determinism among replicas is by returning 
different extrapolated input values in response to system 
calls. In these cases, a synchronize syscall hint can be 
used to eliminate non-deterministic inputs at the devel- 
oper’s request. Similar to the sequential region, the de- 
veloper need only insert this hint if the extrapolated in- 
put of the system call will affect the application’s output 
values. We have added the make_sync system call for 
use in application annotations. This annotation is only 
required before instances of system calls with external 
inputs and extrapolated outputs where the application or 
a library checks the return value of the system call and 
takes some output action based on the return value. 


5 Preliminary Results 


We study the effectiveness of a 2-replica implementa- 
tion of Replicant on six representative threaded appli- 
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Figure 3: Performance of Replicant on six representative 
threaded applications as compared to 1P and 2P. 


cations. We have ported three SPLASH-2 benchmarks 
(FFT, LU and WATER-N?), Apache HTTP Server 2.2.3 
(with worker Multi-Process Module), Squid Web Proxy 
Cache 2.3.STABLE9 (with asynchronous I/O enabled) 
and MySQL 5.0.25. All benchmarks were performed 
on an Intel Core 2 Duo 2.13GHz machine with 1GB of 
memory running Fedora Core 5 on a Gigabit network. 
The working set of all benchmarks fit in memory and the 
number of threads was increased until the dual proces- 
sor vanilla benchmark could no longer utilize any more 
CPU time. We note that this does not mean that applica- 
tions were necessarily able to utilize both CPUs to their 
maximum. 


Figure 3 illustrates the performance of Replicant as 
compared to unmodified (vanilla) application perfor- 
mance on single processor and dual processor configura- 
tions. The comparison against the single processor per- 
formance is indicative of the case where the vanilla ap- 
plication is unable to make use of all processors available 
due to lack of sufficient parallelism. This is a reasonable 
scenario considering that future processors are projected 
to have many cores. 


We find that there are three major application- 
dependent factors in Replicant performance. The first 
is how well the application balances load among threads. 
Squid has poor load balance and exhibits poor perfor- 
mance, while Apache, a very similar application, has 
good load balance and enjoys good performance. The 
second is the number of determinism hints that need to 
be invoked. MySQL has many sequential regions due 
to its frequent use of locks. Since sequential regions 
reduce opportunities for concurrency, MySQL experi- 
ences higher overhead. Finally, the ratio of user-space 
to kernel-space execution will affect application perfor- 
mance. Applications that spend much of their time in the 


kernel will experience less overhead because many ker- 
nel operations are only performed once, where as user 
space execution must always be duplicated. 


6 Conclusion 


By relaxing the determinism requirement among repli- 
cas in a redundant execution system, Replicant is able to 
provide better security and reliability at a lower cost to 
performance than systems that enforce strict determinis- 
tic replication of execution. 
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Abstract 


Recent work on applications ranging from realistic hon- 
eypots to stealthier rootkits has speculated about building 
transparent VMMs — VMMs that are indistinguishable 
from native hardware, even to a dedicated adversary. We 
survey anomalies between real and virtual hardware and 
consider methods for detecting such anomalies, as well 
as possible countermeasures. We conclude that build- 
ing a transparent VMM is fundamentally infeasible, as 
well as impractical from a performance and engineering 
standpoint. 


1 Introduction 


Recently there has been significant interest in providing 
virtual machine transparency — making virtual and na- 
tive hardware indistinguishable under close scrutiny by a 
dedicated adversary, thus preventing VMM detection. 

Interest in transparency stems from a variety of ap- 
plications. Those exploring VMM-based worm detec- 
tors [9], malware detectors [18, 21] and honeypots [19, 
8, 5] wish to disguise their VMs as normal hardware to 
avoid introducing an easy heuristic for detection and eva- 
sion. Anti-virus vendors are eager to cloak their use of 
VMs in identifying newly released exploits for similar 
reasons [23, 11]. Others have proposed offensive uses 
of virtualization in the form of VM-based rootkits (VM- 
BRs) [10, 17, 24], hoping to leverage the transparency 
of VMMs to cloak their presence and provide an ideal 
attack platform '. We believe the transparency these pro- 
posals desire is not achievable today and will remain so. 

The belief that VMM transparency is possible is based 
on a mistaken intuition that compatibility and perfor- 
mance imply transparency i.e. that once VMMs are able 
to run software for native hardware at native speeds, they 
can be made to look like native hardware under close in- 
spection. This is simply not the case. 


'Concern about virtualization-based rootkits has led to an advisory 
from Microsoft suggesting that CPU-based virtualization extensions be 
disabled in firmware on some systems [12]. 


While commodity VMMs conform to the PC architec- 
ture, virtual implementations of this architecture differ 
substantially from physical implementations. These dif- 
ferences are not incidental: performance demands and 
practical engineering limitations necessitate divergences 
(sometimes radical ones) from native hardware, both in 
semantics and performance. Consequently, we believe 
the potential for preventing VMM detection under close 
scrutiny is illusory — and fundamentally in conflict with 
the technical limitations of virtualized platforms. 

Previous discussions of VMM transparency have gen- 
erally failed to acknowledge the breadth and depth of vir- 
tualization induced anomalies, instead narrowly focusing 
on a few simple techniques for detection [11]. The con- 
flict between transparency and practical demands such 
as performance and ease of implementation have also 
been largely overlooked. Optimistic hopes that emerging 
hardware support will mitigate these issues is misplaced. 

Our thesis is that preventing VMM detection in the 
face of a dedicated adversary is generally impractical. In 
the next section, we survey the many types of dispari- 
ties between native and virtual hardware, and means of 
detection. We then discuss limitations associated with 
trying to ameliorate these differences. We end on a pos- 
itive note, observing that while infeasible, VMM trans- 
parency is likely of marginal benefit to defenders in the 
foreseeable future as virtualization becomes ubiquitous. 


2 Virtualization Anomalies 


We begin with a taxonomy of virtualization induced 
anomalies and detection methods. Our discussion does 
not aim to be exhaustive, instead we hope to convey the 
scope of the VMM transparency problem, and the obsta- 
cles to its solution. 

In our threat model the VMM passively avoids detec- 
tion. To succeed, virtual hardware must be sufficiently 
similar to physical hardware to be indistinguishable to 
an adversary in the guest OS. We explicitly ignore active 
attempts at thwarting detection, through modifying guest 
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code to disable detectors, on the grounds that such ac- 
tive approaches rely on a priori knowledge of the detec- 
tor, making them inapplicable to the detection of novel— 
a.k.a. “zero-day”—detectors. 

Our discussion makes no distinction between anoma- 
lies visible at kernel vs. user level, as we assume the 
reader can infer these by context. Further, this is often 
a false dichtomoy, as timing and logical semantics of vir- 
tual hardware are often as evident at user-level as they 
are in the kernel. 


2.1 Logical Discrepancies 


CPU Discrepancies. Logical discrepancies are seman- 
tic differences in the interfaces of real and virtual hard- 
ware. Most current VMM detection methods exploit dif- 
ferences in the virtual CPU interface of VMMs such as 
VMware Player or Microsoft VirtualPC that violate x86 
architecture. Inaccuracies in the execution of some non- 
virtualizable instructions, such as SIDT, SGDT, and SSL, 
allow user-level inspection of privileged state [15]. 
Since these and other discrepancies are unimportant to 
the vast majority of software, VMMs make no effort to 
hide them. Intel’s VT and AMD’s SVM eliminate many 
obvious discrepancies, leading to speculation that hard- 
ware virtualization makes great strides towards providing 
transparency. This view is mistaken for several reasons. 
As with software VMMs, transparency is secondary to 
providing an efficient and compatible execution environ- 
ment. Thus, architecturally visible differences exist in 
current CPU virtualization support, allowing straightfor- 
ward detection of hardware-assisted hypervisors 7. Par- 
avirtual VMMs intentionally extend the CPU in non- 
transparent ways. Xen and Denali provide modified soft- 
ware MMU architectures to ease implementation and im- 
prove performance [22, 6] and commercial VMMs have 
embraced a similar approach [4]. Even with compatible 
and performant hardware virtualization, this approach 
offers benefits, and thus will likely remain common. 


Off-chip Discrepancies. SVM and VT only address 
CPU virtualization. Off-CPU differences between phys- 
ical and virtual hardware abound, both for reasons of 
engineering ease and I/O performance. For example, 
modern chipsets are difficult to model >. For simplic- 
ity, the VMware virtual platform always emulates an 


For example, native x86 CPUs block non-maskable interrupts 
(NMIs) after delivery of an NMI until execution of the JRET instruc- 
tion, but VT hardware does not provide a corresponding “block NMIs” 
bit [7]. Similarly, native x86 CPUs hold off debug exceptions for a one- 
instruction window following MOV %SS instructions. AMD’s SVM 
provides no information about pending debug exceptions if an exit oc- 
curs in such a window [2]. We constructed a simple SVM detector 
based on this discrepancy in less than 100 lines of C and assembly. 

3Modern chipsets are complex and rapidly evolving. Beyond 
changes in basic bus and memory controllers, richer power managment 
and I/O, built in sound, video, and security functionality all contribute 
to this. 


i440bx chipset, leading to absurd hardware configura- 
tions: two AMD Opteron CPUs and 8 GB of RAM in an 
Intel motherboard from the Clinton administration, for 
instance. Operating systems run in such bizarre environ- 
ments, because the firmware layer makes OS scrutiny of 
the chipset unnecessary. 

I/O paravirtualization is another source of strange 
looking hardware. VMware, for example, provides var- 
ious network, SCSI, and video cards that look nothing 
like any physical device, have PCI device and vendor 
ID’s specific to VMware, and require their own device 
drivers. A detector can easily flag such non-hardware as 
proof of a VMM. 

The VMM could try to emulate a richer set of devices, 
allowing more plausible hardware configurations. How- 
ever, writing and maintaining software models of modern 
devices is difficult and costly. The VMM implementer 
further risks introducing new opportunities for detection 
in the form of bugs or omissions in emulated devices. 
Maintaining a comprehensive library of such emulated 
devices is a mammoth task that would require continu- 
ous engineering effort as new devices become available. 

The VMM may also present guest hardware via de- 
vice pass through, allowing guests to program physical 
devices directly. While this approach appears to im- 
prove transparency, it introduces two major problems: 
First, the VMM must audit device interactions to prevent 
DMA-based access to arbitrary memory; this effectively 
requires a complete emulated device model in order to 
parse device requests. Second, such pass through devices 
may no longer be shared with other VMs, defeating one 
of the basic purposes of virtualization. 

Hardware support for virtualization is progressing 
to allow VMM protection from DMA through IOM- 
MUs [3]. Current IOMMU proposals do not provide 
restartable semantics for DMA faults, however. Thus, 
even in the presence of an IOMMU, resource-efficient 
pass through will require virtualization-specific device 
interfaces [14], defeating any transparency benefits of 
device pass through. 


2.2 Resource Discrepancies 


VMMs share physical resources with their guests, in- 
cluding CPU cycles, physical memory, and cache foot- 
print. To survive physical reboots, persistent storage is 
also required. Irregularities in the availability of these 
resources can betray the presence of a VMM. 

Consider the TLB. VMM and guest virtual address 
mappings both compete for the same small pool of TLB 
entries. Software that is sensitive to TLB pressure can 
detect VMM use of this shared resource. 

To demonstrate the feasibility of this approach, we 
constructed a simple TLB-sizing utility which changes 
page table entries (PTEs) without executing a TLB- 
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synchronizing instruction, and then performs loads 
through the altered PTEs. A load via the old mapping 
indicates a hit, while a load from the new mapping is 
the result of a miss. Our utility runs this TLB sizing al- 
gorithm twice; during the second run, we interleave the 
memory accesses with exiting operations that invoke the 
VMM. In the presence of a VMM, the second run com- 
putes a smaller TLB size, due to the entries consumed by 
the VMM. 

We can imagine VMM counter-measures for this de- 
tection method. The VMM might model a hardware 
TLB of native size, using a partial shadow page table 
as the current “virtual TLB” contents. However, similar 
methods can detect VMM pressure on data and instruc- 
tion caches, and could include replacement policy along 
with size as a detection criterion. In the limit, the VMM 
must run every guest memory access through a software 
cache simulator to avoid detection, incurring absurd per- 
formance overheads, and leaving the VMM even more 
vulnerable to detection by our next set of techniques. 


2.3 Timing Discrepancies 


Virtual and physical environments differ in their timing 
characteristics. These differences are not simply “vir- 
tualization overhead” that can be addressed by making 
hardware or software faster — they can manifest as vari- 
ance in latency, relative differences in the latencies of any 
two operations, and the behavior of these latencies over 
time. Consider some examples. 

Device virtualization is a rich source of timing anoma- 
lies. For example, a PCI device register that takes a hun- 
dred cycles to read on physical hardware might require 
only a single cycle when the virtual hardware register 
is in the processor cache — cache behavior may in turn 
cause the virtual access time to exhibit higher variance 
than a hardware access. In this case, it is not the opera- 
tion’s latency per se that betrays the presence of a VMM, 
but the run-to-run variance in latency. 

Memory virtualization also has guest-visible perfor- 
mance consequences [20]. VMMs use page protection 
for local and global resource management, memory- 
mapped I/O (MMIO) emulation, and protection of the 
VMM itself. Guest accesses to VMM-protected pages 
often induce hidden page faults, eliciting a performance 
discrepancy that can span three decimal orders of mag- 
nitude. While some of these memory overheads will 
be eliminated by future hardware developments such as 
AMD’s NPT and Intel’s EPT technologies [13], resource 
management and MMIO overheads will remain regard- 
less of the hardware mechanism used to effect them. 

Virtualization of privileged instructions is a well- 
understood source of timing discrepancies, due to the 
hardware and software overheads of a round-trip to the 
VMM. While hardware virtualization support shrinks 


some of these overheads, it bloats others [1]. On the 
balance, hardware virtualization makes timing-based de- 
tection no less feasible; while it changes the timing fin- 
gerprint of the virtual environment relative to a software- 
only approach, the fingerprint still differs from that of 
native execution. 

Detectors can use a variety of time sources: 


Local Time Sources. Timers and periodic interrupt 
sources provide the simplest mechanisms for measur- 
ing latencies. Examples include the hardware timestamp 
counter (rdtsc), PIT, ACPI timer and local APIC timer. 

Guests can also use a host of relative time sources. 
Most hardware betrays timing information implicitly, in 
that hardware operations have a predictable average la- 
tency. Guest software can use these latencies as a time 
source by racing events against one another. 

For example, we might construct a race between 
the innocuous NOP instruction and the virtualization- 
sensitive CPUID instruction. Thread A repeatedly 
spends its entire quantum executing NOPs and incre- 
menting a count of completed operations, while thread 
B, bound to a separate logical processor, does the same 
with CPUIDs. Since thread A takes no exits, the VMM 
has no opportunity to throttle the rate of NOPs. Over 
time, an observing thread will see the ratio of NOPs to 
CPUIDs converging on a higher value in a virtual envi- 
ronment than in a physical one. 

In this example we have assumed the presence of mul- 
tiple CPUs, but this race construction technique can use 
any source of concurrency. DMA transfers, interrupt la- 
tencies, the memory hierarchy, and OS scheduler activ- 
ity, for example, all provide possible sources of timing 
data for detection. 

Remote Time Sources. A VM can use nearly any 
communication from the outside world as a clock. Pos- 
sible remote time sources range from overt use of the 
NTP protocol to covert timing channels, such as subtle 
variations in inter-packet arrival times. Any communica- 
tion with an outside entity will provide access to a covert 
channel, guaranteeing access to covert clocks — a VM 
can then measure performance discrepancies with a high 
integrity remote time source that is difficult to detect or 
modify even in the presence of an active VMM warden. 

A VMM can interpose on and modify local or remote 
time sources, in an attempt to undermine timing based 
detection. This alone does nothing to prevent timing at- 
tacks. Any alterations a VMM makes must still “look 
real” relative to other time sources, thus necessitating the 
use of extreme measures like simulation. Approaches 
like adding randomness to either local or remote timing 
channels [5] merely introduces another source of anoma- 
lies for measurement. 
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3 Trade-offs and Implications 


We’ve considered a number of VMM detection strate- 
gies, and have found the options for foiling these strate- 
gies limited. While our list is incomplete, the ease of 
imagining new detection methods suggests that VMM 
transparency is difficult to the point of impracticality. We 
now take a step back to look at transparency from the 
VMM implementor’s point of view, and find an inherent 
tension between VMM performance and transparency. 
We then consider the ramifications of a world without 
transparent VMs. 


Practical Emulation Overhead. VMMs may attempt 
to hide timing discrepancies by manipulating local time 
sources, a technique known as time dilation. Time dila- 
tion can allow virtual time to progress more slowly than 
real time, buying the VMM time to conceal its overheads. 

To achieve transparency, time dilation must account 
for all latencies appropriately. In the limit, modeling 
all absolute and relative time sources reduces to cycle- 
accurate simulation of the entire system, entailing ex- 
treme engineering hardship and huge runtime overhead. 
Commercial emulators that provide a logical view of 
hardware without cycle-accuracy, such as AMD’s Sim- 
Now or VirtuTech’s Simics, incur a performance penalty 
on the order of 10x. Cycle accurate simulators such as 
SimOS incur overheads on the order of 25,000x [16] to 
provide full accuracy. 

Perhaps some VMMs would accept such performance 
in the name of stealth, but this tactic would be self- 
limiting. If the practice became common, attackers could 
simply rule out attacking machines whose performance 
is below that of desktop machines of 10 to 20 years ago; 
we propose that the number of valuable targets running 
on such meager hardware is vanishingly small. 

Even if dilation of local time sources were practical, 
the entire effort would be undermined as soon as a net- 
work is attached due to the intractable problem of remote 
timing channels. 


Relative Accuracy vs. Absolute Cost. Time dilation, 
and other heroic efforts at preventing local timing detec- 
tion, ironically make the hypervisor more vulnerable to 
remote detection; as the hypervisor spends more abso- 
lute time emulating local hardware, the gap between lo- 
cal and remote time sources widens. 

In general, accurate simulation of any one compo- 
nent (e.g. memory, peripherals, processor attributes) pro- 
vides greater leverage for detection attempts based on 
relative time differences. Carried to its logical con- 
clusion, the cycle-accurate simulation approach is all- 
or-nothing: if any guest operation escapes from the 
cycle-accurate prison, all of the VMM’s efforts at cycle- 
accuracy only make the VMM’s presence more obvious. 
Since we’ve argued that trapping all remote time sources 


is intractable, the cycle-accurate simulation approach is 
a dead end for systems with network connectivity. 


Real System Performance. Users are primarily con- 
cerned with the utility of their VMs: that VMs run 
correctly, are performant, and use minimal system re- 
sources. VMM implementors sweat blood over speed. 
To achieve high performance, commercial VMMs make 
heavy use of the systems design principle of optimizing 
for the common case. 

VMs diverging from the common case may encounter 
performance cliffs. For detection software, such cliffs are 
dead giveaways that a VMM is present, but for VMM im- 
plementors, they are simply the consequence of a trade- 
off that allows common cases to run fast. Stealth and 
performance are thus, to some extent, in inevitable con- 
flict. 

For example, VMMs that use shadow paging manage 
a cache of shadow page tables. The VMM derives a 
shadow page table for each guest page table, allowing 
efficient virtual address mappings for the corresponding 
guest virtual address space. This cache has a finite ca- 
pacity, however. By using an enormous number of page 
tables, the guest can conduct an exhaustion attack on the 
shadow page cache, leading to high rates of hidden page 
faults and an easily detected performance cliff. 

Other cliffs result from the VMM’s dynamic adapta- 
tions to guest behavior. VMware’s VMM, for example, 
uses a cache of binary translations of guest kernel code, 
enforcing coherency via page protection of the source bi- 
nary [1]. These translations evolve over time, e.g. by 
producing special translations for accesses to memory- 
mapped I/O devices. 

In typical guests, this technique performs well. How- 
ever, its performance rests on many assumptions, e.g., 
that self-modifying code is rare, and that the past be- 
havior of an instruction predicts its future behavior. A 
guest can violate these assumptions to cause an easily 
observed performance degradation. Even with hardware 
virtualization extensions, this problem remains, as binary 
translation is a useful technique for avoiding hot spots 
causing frequent (expensive) VMEXITs [1]. 

These cliffs do not reflect a weakness in the construc- 
tion of VMMs, but rather one in the assumption of trans- 
parency. By attacking the mechanisms that a VMM uses 
to provide high performance for normal guests, a diabol- 
ical guest will always be able to elicit worse performance 
from the system. 





Don’t worry — Be Happy. Those relying on VMM- 
based systems for monitoring have expressed concern 
over VMM detection while posing a variety of incom- 
plete solutions. We believe these concerns are largely un- 
warranted. Virtualization has made massive inroads into 
enterprise data centers, a trend that is expected to con- 
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tinue. Soon, malware that limits itself to non-virtualized 
platforms will be passing up a large percentage of com- 
mercial, military and institutional targets. To the degree 
that malware disables itself in the presence of VMs, VMs 
become even more attractive for production systems. In 
the long run, malware authors are motivated to operate 
regardless of the presence of a VMM. 


Whither VMBRs? The question, “Might VM-based 
rootkits (VMBRs) be useful if they were small, clever, 
hardware-accelerated, etc., enough?” no doubt remains 
in some readers’ minds. We think not. No matter how 
minimal the hostile VMM is, it must consume physical 
resources, perturb timings, and take measures to protect 
itself from the guest, leaving it no less susceptible to de- 
tection than other VMMs. Further, one of King et al.’s 
primary motivations for introducing VMBRs was to pro- 
vide a simpler environment to build malware than found 
in current kernel based rootkits [10]. Highly resource- 
constrained VMBRs would defeat this purpose. 

Even if VMBR detection were difficult, VMBR pre- 
vention is trivial and highly effective. As King et al. 
note, a stub VMM that refuses to load unsigned VMMs 
provides complete protection from VMBRs. 

Perhaps the most concise argument against the utility 
of VMBRs is: “Why bother?” VMBRs change the mal- 
ware defender’s problem from a very difficult one (dis- 
covering whether the trusted computing base of a system 
has been compromised), to the much easier problem of 
detecting a VMM. 


4 Conclusion 


The compatibility VMMs provide seems just a small step 
away from transparency; intuition suggests that the tiny 
gap between native and virtual platforms must only be a 
small matter of programming, a dash of additional hard- 
ware support, etc., away from vanishing. We have chal- 
lenged this view by surveying the wide range of dis- 
similarities between real and virtualized platforms, both 
on principle and using examples from today’s VMMs. 
While tomorrow’s VMMs will change, performance will 
remain paramount. Consequently, virtual and native 
hardware are likely to remain highly dissimilar, and thus 
amenable to discrimination. 
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Abstract 


Many systems design, configuration, runtime and man- 
agement decisions must be made from a large set of pos- 
sible alternatives. Ad hoc heuristics have traditionally 
been used to make these decisions, but they provide no 
guarantees of solution quality. We argue that operations 
research-style optimization techniques should be used to 
solve these problems. We provide an overview of these 
techniques and where they are most effective, address 
common myths and fears about their use in making sys- 
tems decisions, give several success stories and propose 
systems areas that could benefit from their application. 


1 Introduction 


Decision-making problems abound in systems research, 
including questions of resource provisioning [6, 16], re- 
source allocation and scheduling [17, 20, 23, 24, 30, 31], 
system administration and management [8], and applica- 
tion and system design [3, 5, 15, 25]. These problems are 
characterized by a large space of potential solutions, with 
complex tradeoffs between system performance, avail- 
ability, reliability, manageability and cost. Given the 
large solution space, it’s hard to keep the alternatives 
straight, let alone find the best solution. Even when a 
“good enough” or merely feasible solution (i.e., one that 
meets constraints) is desired, it can be hard to find. Fur- 
thermore, getting the answer wrong can be costly (e.g., in 
the time to recover from a disaster or in the monetary ex- 
pense of over-provisioning physical resources), so there 
is a strong incentive to choose wisely. 

Traditionally, systems researchers have used ad hoc 
domain-specific heuristics to solve these decision- 
making problems. Unfortunately, heuristics don’t pro- 
vide the best solution, nor do they provide any bounds 
on how close their solution is to the best. Recently, 
a new paradigm has emerged, where systems decision 
problems are cast as formal optimization or constraint 


satisfaction problems, allowing the use of operations re- 
search (OR) solution techniques, from mathematical pro- 
gramming to meta-heuristics. 

In this paper, we argue that the systems community 
needs to leverage the more principled approach of formal 
optimization to solve design, configuration, runtime and 
management decision-making problems [26]. By opti- 
mization, we mean first formally specifying the prob- 
lem, and then using any of several techniques to solve 
it. Specifying the problem means explicitly defining the 
objective, the constraints on a valid solution, and how 
input parameter values impact the goodness of a candi- 
date solution. Formulating these aspects of the decision- 
making problem forces us to understand the underlying 
problem and the tradeoffs that we’re trying to capture. 
This knowledge is useful, whether the problem is ulti- 
mately solved by standard OR techniques or by domain- 
specific heuristics. 

Standard OR solution techniques provide many ben- 
efits. In many cases, these techniques provide optimal 
answers, which means that researchers don’t need to 
worry that a heuristic might perform poorly for an as- 
yet-unseen corner case. The speed of current desktop 
machines makes it possible to use these techniques on 
many problems that would have been intractable even ten 
years ago. OR techniques encourage a clean separation 
between the problem statement and the solution method. 
Furthermore, the availability of commercial off-the-shelf 
solvers means that we as systems researchers can focus 
on specifying the problem at hand, rather than worrying 
about how to solve it. 

In the remainder of the paper, we provide an overview 
of popular OR techniques and debunk common myths 
preventing their usage in the systems community. We 
discuss when to choose an optimization technique in- 
stead of an ad hoc heuristic. Finally, we give several 
success stories where optimization has been applied to 
systems problems and list several areas that are ripe for 
optimization in the future. 
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2 Optimization techniques 


The OR community presents a variety of techniques to 
find optimal and approximate solutions to decision prob- 
lems. To use any of these techniques, the first step is 
to describe the problem formally: what decisions must 
be made, which alternatives are feasible, and what the 
“goodness” metric is for comparing solutions. Decisions 
might include which outgoing link to use to transmit a 
message in a wireless routing environment, or whether 
to allocate a server to workload A or workload B. Con- 
straints on alternatives may be either hard constraints, 
which cannot be violated, or soft constraints, where vio- 
lations of the constraint incur penalties. The specific for- 
malism varies with the technique, as described in the rest 
of this section. One common thread, however, is that all 
tradeoffs must be expressed in the same currency, such as 
execution time, throughput, monetary cost, or a “utility” 
composed from such metrics. 


2.1 Techniques to find optimal solutions 


Techniques such as mathematical programming (MP) 
provide an optimal answer to a decision problem. 
Among the approaches we consider, MP requires the 
most detailed knowledge of the decision problem. In 
an MP formulation, decision variables correspond to the 
choices to be made, objective functions quantify a can- 
didate solution’s “goodness,” and constraints describe 
which solutions are feasible [11, 29]. The solver then 
determines an optimal solution, the top NV solutions, a 
solution within «% of optimal, the best solution possible 
within a time budget, or simply a feasible solution. 

Mixed integer programs (MIPs) are math programs 
with linear objective functions, constraints defined by 
linear inequalities, and decision variables that take on 
continuous or discrete (often binary) values. MIPs where 
all decision variables have continuous values are called 
linear programs (LPs). MIPs are appropriate for prob- 
lems characterized by contention for additive resources 
and additive measures of system goodness. 


2.2 Techniques to find feasible solutions 


The OR community also provides techniques for find- 
ing feasible solutions to decision problems, such as con- 
straint programming [12]. Constraint programming (CP) 
is an appropriate technique when the constraints can only 
be expressed by rules — logical statements such as “if 
you choose option A, you must also choose B, C and 
D.” A constraint satisfaction problem consists of decision 
variables, each with a domain of valid discrete values, 
and a set of constraints governing feasible solutions. A 
solution is a complete assignment of variables that meets 


all of the constraints. CP is predominantly used to find 
feasible, rather than optimal, solutions. 


2.3 Techniques for approximate solutions 


Meta-heuristics are algorithms for finding near-optimal 
solutions, which are inspired by naturally-occurring phe- 
nomena, such as genetic algorithms [21], simulated an- 
nealing, and auctions. In a genetic algorithm (GA), an 
individual represents a feasible solution, and the genes 
of the individual represent decision variables. The most 
“fit? individuals are selected for the next population 
based on a fitness function, which is roughly equivalent 
to the objective function in a MIP. These techniques re- 
quire less detailed knowledge of a problem’s structure 
because they rely on a procedure, or “oracle,” to deter- 
mine the feasibility and goodness of a candidate solution. 
This oracle can be an analytic model, a lookup table, or 
even a simulation. Meta-heuristics provide few, if any, 
guarantees on the optimality of their solutions. How- 
ever, it is sometimes possible to state probabilistically 
how close to optimal a solution is. 


3 Myths and realities 


Although optimization techniques are powerful, systems 
researchers are often skeptical about applying them to 
solve decision problems. In this section, we refute sev- 
eral common myths about optimization. 

Myth: A simple heuristic is “good enough.” If an 
easy-to-implement and quick-to-run heuristic exists, why 
not use it? If the problem doesn’t require an optimal so- 
lution, is formal optimization overkill? 

Reality: If a simple heuristic provides “good enough” 
answers, then it may be the appropriate choice. The chal- 
lenge lies in quantifying what “good enough” means and 
determining if a solution meets it. In many cases, it’s 
hard to determine what “good enough” is, without know- 
ing the best that can be achieved. Even if the goal is bal- 
ancing tradeoffs between conflicting goals, rather than 
finding an optimal solution, we still need to understand 
the relative costs of the alternatives, so that we know 
whether the appropriate balance is achieved. Without a 
formal specification, it can be hard to estimate how close 
to optimal a solution lies; with ad hoc approaches, it can 
usually be determined only empirically. Techniques like 
math programming provide a systematic solution with 
bounds on how close that solution comes to the opti- 
mal one. Furthermore, even if optimization techniques 
work only for small problem instances, their results can 
be compared with those of domain-specific heuristics, 
to help understand the heuristic’s behavior for larger in- 
stances. 
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Myth: Problem formulation takes too much time. 
Formulating problems is often challenging, and it re- 
quires both domain expertise and knowledge of the opti- 
mization technique. Employing ad hoc domain-specific 
heuristics doesn’t generally require such up-front, inter- 
disciplinary effort. 


Reality: The hardest part of problem formulation is 
understanding the problem — its goals and tradeoffs, as 
well as how to capture the underlying system’s behavior. 
This first step is required whether the ultimate solution is 
a standard optimization technique or a domain-specific 
heuristic. Unfortunately, in the latter case, the explicit 
formulation step is often ignored, and researchers end up 
gradually “discovering” aspects of the problem as they 
successively refine their heuristic. The effort in formula- 
tion is well-spent, because it’s easier to adapt the formu- 
lation as the decision question or constraints change than 
to adapt an ad hoc heuristic. 


Myth: Formulating the problem requires too many 
simplifying assumptions. If too many simplifications 
are made, then the decision is not realistic, and the re- 
sulting solution may be meaningless. 


Reality: Our collective experience is that simplifica- 
tions are problematic only when we try to force a prob- 
lem into a particular framework (e.g., force non-linear 
behavior into an LP). If one technique doesn’t work, we 
need to try another one, or to break the problem down 
so that different techniques can be used for different por- 
tions of the problem (e.g., a MIP for resource provision- 
ing and a heuristic for resource scheduling). Ultimately, 
if no optimization technique works, the formal descrip- 
tion is still useful for understanding the problem and de- 
veloping an ad hoc domain-specific heuristic. 


Myth: Optimization techniques are too slow. Stan- 
dard optimization techniques take too long to be useful 
for runtime management decisions. 


Reality: The execution times of these techniques are 
highly dependent on the size of the problem and its struc- 
ture. (For instance, linear programs can be solved more 
efficiently than non-linear ones.) Execution times can be 
under a second. Given that many decisions will be in ef- 
fect for days or months, many decision-making problems 
can tolerate the execution times of OR techniques. 


Myth: Inaccurate input data may result in bad de- 
cisions. Variations in the input values may cause varia- 
tions in optimal solutions. 


Reality: Sensitivity to the input values is a character- 
istic of the problem domain, rather than the solution tech- 
nique. If we can’t estimate input values with high accu- 
racy, for example, because they are estimates of business 
utility, then it’s important to do a sensitivity analysis to 
understand how the optimal solution varies with different 
input values. 


Myth: Optimal solutions may not be easy to sup- 
port. Optimal solutions may use non-standard configu- 
rations for a large hardware or software system, which 
may be hard to maintain. 

Reality: It’s difficult to capture intangible goals such 
as “manageability” in an objective function. If they can’t 
be represented quantitatively in the objective function, 
it may be possible to restrict the space of candidate solu- 
tions to only those that fit the intangible criteria. Another 
possibility is to present a family of possible solutions to 
the user, who can then choose one based on the intangi- 
ble goals. 


4 When should I use optimization? 


Four criteria must be met for a math programming or 
constraint solver to be useful. These criteria are: desire 
for a better solution than an ad hoc heuristic can provide, 
enough knowledge of the decisions to be made to express 
them formally, accurate and available input data so that 
the solver can compare alternative solutions, and suffi- 
cient time to run the solver. If only the latter two are met, 
then meta-heuristics may be appropriate. Otherwise, an 
ad hoc heuristic may be the only choice. If the answers 
to all four questions are all yes, then using optimization 
is the best bet. 

Does this problem need an optimal solution? The 
stronger the desire to find the best solution, the more 
worthwhile it is to employ math programming or con- 
straint programming techniques. These approaches can 
find feasible or, in the case of math programming, op- 
timal solutions. Meta-heuristics and domain-specific 
heuristics don’t provide any optimality guarantees. 

Can the decisions and constraints be modeled for- 
mally? Math programming is appropriate if the sys- 
tem constraints can be modeled as sets of inequalities. 
If constraints can be specified only in Boolean terms, 
then constraint programming is a better choice. If sys- 
tem behavior can only be understood through simulation 
or black-box measurement, perhaps because of complex 
interactions between components, then a meta-heuristic 
or domain-specific heuristic is most appropriate. 

Is enough input data available? Is it accurate 
enough? For math programming and constraint pro- 
gramming, complete input data must be available to 
evaluate all possible alternatives; unavailable data must 
be estimated with reasonable accuracy. Meta-heuristics 
may be able to get by with partial input information, be- 
cause they can incorporate new or changed data at each 
step of the search space exploration. If input data is ar- 
riving continuously or can’t be accurately measured or 
modeled, then an ad hoc heuristic is easier to use. 

Is there enough time to compute an optimal an- 
swer? For optimization to be effective, the time to make 
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a decision should be shorter than the time frame for re- 
visiting the decision with new data. Storage-related and 
wide area distributed run-time management decisions re- 
quire answers in under a second, and MIPs can some- 
times provide answers in under a second, depending on 
the size of the problem and the set of constraints. Con- 
figuration and capacity planning decisions that will take 
hours to days to implement can tolerate much longer 
decision-making latencies, from minutes to hours. Cur- 
rent commercial MP solvers, such as ILOG’s CPLEX 
solver [13], can solve LP problems with hundreds of 
thousands of variables in minutes. 

Applying formal optimization techniques may not be 
worthwhile in all circumstances. Other approaches may 
be more effective if: 1) the decision has only a minor 
impact on the quality (e.g., the performance, availabil- 
ity, power or manageability) of the overall solution; 2) 
it’s easy to enumerate and evaluate all of the alterna- 
tives; 3) the alternatives are roughly equivalent in cost 
and benefit; 4) a formal technique won’t provide the an- 
swer quickly enough to be useful; 5) the solution quality 
or inputs are hard to quantify; or 6) it’s easy to change 
the decision if the result is unsatisfactory. 


5 Where and how to use optimization? 


We believe that many systems decision-making problems 
should be solved by standard optimization techniques. 
These problems are complex (and thus not easily solv- 
able by ad hoc methods), the solutions have long-lasting 
impact (thus permitting longer solution times and requir- 
ing good solutions), and in many cases, the system pa- 
rameters can be measured to provide accurate inputs. We 
summarize three areas where these techniques have been 
successfully applied, provide references to additional ex- 
ample success stories, and enumerate several classes of 
problems where optimization will be useful in the future. 


5.1 Data recovery scheduling 


We have addressed the question of scheduling recovery 
operations in a dependable storage system after a fail- 
ure using MIP, genetic algorithm and domain-specific 
heuristic formulations [17]. Dependable storage sys- 
tems protect application data by making copies through 
backup, snapshot and replication techniques. After a fail- 
ure, applications must decide which copy to use for re- 
covery. Some alternatives (e.g., restoring from a backup) 
provide fast recovery with non-trivial loss of recent up- 
dates, while others (e.g., restoring from a remote replica 
across a low-bandwidth network) provide minimal data 
loss at a potentially higher recovery time. 

Applications incur financial penalties due to down- 
time, recent data loss and vulnerability to subsequent 


failures. Our objective is to minimize these penalties. 
The inputs to the problem are a set of penalty rates (e.g., 
dollars per hour for outages) for each application, device 
resource capabilities, and a recovery graph describing al- 
ternate recovery paths for each workload, including their 
operations, resource requirements and precedence rela- 
tionships. The techniques choose a recovery path for 
each workload and determine a schedule for the recov- 
ery operations. Constraints govern the choices that can 
be made: for each application, only a single recovery 
path can be chosen, and the chosen schedule must satisfy 
the precedence constraints specified in the input recov- 
ery graph. Constraints also govern resource usage: the 
sum of all resource demands for a given device must not 
exceed the capabilities for that device. 

We began by formulating a MIP, which we solved us- 
ing ILOG’s CPLEX solver [13]. However, we found that 
the MIP implementation had limited scalability. Even 
so, the MIP formulation gave us greater insight into the 
recovery scheduling problem, which we applied to the 
design of the GA and the domain-specific heuristic. We 
also used the MIP to establish the optimal solution for 
small problem sizes. We were even able to define larger 
problems based on the smaller ones, where we could ex- 
trapolate the optimal solution for the larger problem size. 
We compared the solutions provided by the other tech- 
niques against the MIP’s optimal solution. 


5.2. Publish-subscribe system 


Corona [23] is a publish-subscribe system that provides 
asynchronous update notifications to its subscribers. 
Users register URLs they’re interested in, and the sys- 
tem asynchronously sends them updates about changes 
posted to the URL. Changes are detected through coop- 
erative polling by multiple nodes that periodically check 
the same URL and share any detected updates. Using 
more nodes for a URL improves update performance, 
but increases network load. The precise tradeoff be- 
tween performance and load depends on several factors, 
including the number of clients requesting a URL, the 
content size, the update frequency, etc. Corona resolves 
the tradeoff by treating the number of nodes per URL as 
an optimization problem. The authors define several dif- 
ferent objectives: optimizing performance while limiting 
load; minimizing load while bounding update delay; and 
several other performance metrics that depend on both 
the update rate and update delay per URL. The result- 
ing non-linear optimization problem is solved quickly 
through their decentralized Honeycomb optimizer. A 
distinct advantage of this approach is that all the opti- 
mization objectives can be achieved through a common 
technique, as opposed to an ad hoc approach that would 
have required a separate heuristic for each case. 
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5.3. Web cache management 


Web caches reduce network traffic and downloading la- 
tency, and can affect the distribution of Web traffic over 
the network through cost-aware caching. Web cache 
replacement policies choose which documents to evict 
when the cache is full, and this decision problem can be 
addressed through an explicit objective function. For ex- 
ample, Cao and Irani use objective functions based on 
combinations of temporal locality, document size, and 
network latency [5]. Kelly et al. propose a cache re- 
placement algorithm that allows users to define the value 
of cache hits and that strives to maximize aggregate user 
value [19]. Both approaches can postpone the definition 
of the objective function until run-time, rather than speci- 
fying it at design time. Allowing users or run-time condi- 
tions to define the objective has familiar systems analogs, 
such as the qsort () function in the C library, which ac- 
cepts an arbitrary client-supplied comparison function. 
These precedents show that adopting an OR-style opti- 
mization approach doesn’t require us to hard-wire an ob- 
jective function into our optimization designs; the objec- 
tive function can instead be a placeholder, to be supplied 
by users. 


5.4 Decision problems ripe for optimiza- 
tion 


Many systems decision-making problems beg the use of 
optimization. Here we outline several such areas, provid- 
ing references to published work that applies optimiza- 
tion and articulating specific open questions. 

Resource provisioning: Numerous issues arise in 
provisioning server, network and storage resources to 
meet service level objectives [2, 6, 7, 16, 22, 27, 28]. 
For example, how many servers, network links, and bytes 
of storage are needed for competing workloads to meet 
their performance goals? How much redundancy (and 
what kind) is needed to guarantee the desired levels of 
reliability and availability? How many devices can be 
turned on, while still meeting power and cooling bud- 
gets? If all machines are not in use, which ones should 
be turned off? When a cooling unit fails, which machines 
should be turned off so that the current workload is least 
impacted, but the room doesn’t overheat? 

Resource allocation and scheduling: Which servers 
and storage devices should be assigned to which work- 
loads and for how long, to meet performance [31] or 
availability [15] goals? Other goals may include max- 
imizing customer revenue, minimizing energy [30], or 
meeting scheduling deadlines [3]. In a sensor net- 
work [20], which sensors should be powered off, and 
how should messages be routed to minimize energy con- 
sumption? 


System administration and management: Many 
questions arise in managing system administration 
changes [18], migrating data [10], and setting applica- 
tion configuration parameters [8]. For instance, when 
should servers be upgraded to minimize application per- 
formance impact? How should data be migrated to newer 
storage, given bandwidth and ordering constraints? 

Application and system design: Interesting questions 
emerge in contexts such as cache management for dis- 
tributed data [5, 9, 14], distributed data replication strate- 
gies [26], determining checkpoint intervals for long- 
running computations [4], and database design [1]. For 
instance, which data should be replicated in web servers 
or distributed hash tables (DHTs) to minimize access 
time, minimize write time, or meet reliability guaran- 
tees? What is the right tradeoff between storing inter- 
mediate results and repeating computations after a fail- 
ure? Which indexes and materialized views will mini- 
mize query execution time for a given query workload? 

Although initial work has been done in these areas, 
many opportunities remain. As systems grow increas- 
ingly complex, we expect that the list will grow. 


6 Conclusions 


As system complexity increases, the number of decisions 
to be made, as well as the number of potential choices, 
increases. The key to solving these problems is to thor- 
oughly understand the questions they ask — what should 
be decided, what solutions are reasonable, how to com- 
pare the alternatives, and what’s important for picking 
the most appropriate solution. By formally formulating 
decision problems, the researcher gains greater insight 
into the problem’s tradeoffs, regardless of how the prob- 
lem is finally solved. 

Systems researchers shouldn’t settle for less than the 
best answers to decision-making questions. We should 
apply the principled approach of operations research 
techniques like math programming, constraint program- 
ming and meta-heuristics to obtain the best solutions. 
Now that we’ve described when these techniques are 
most useful, we hope you’ll consider using them for the 
decision-making problems you face. 
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Abstract 


Existing distributed hash tables provide efficient mecha- 
nisms for storing and retrieving a data item based on an 
exact key, but are unsuitable when the search key is simi- 
lar, but not identical, to the key used to store the data item. 
In this paper, we present a scalable and efficient peer- 
to-peer system with a new search primitive that can effi- 
ciently find the k data items with keys closest to the search 
key. The system works via a novel assignment of vir- 
tual coordinates to each object in a high-dimensional, syn- 
thetic space such that the proximity between two points in 
the coordinate space is correlated with the similarity be- 
tween the strings that the points represent. We examine 
the feasibility of this approach for efficient, peer-to-peer 
search on inexact string keys, and show that the system 
provides a robust method to handle key perturbations that 
naturally occur in applications, such as file-sharing net- 
works, where the query strings are provided by users. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Modern P2P substrates do not provide support for effi- 
ciently locating objects whose keys are not known pre- 
cisely. In settings where queries are based on terms pro- 
vided by users, imprecision stemming from partial speci- 
fications of keywords, common variations of search terms 
and misspellings are unavoidable. For instance, approx- 
imately 20% of all Google queries for “Britney Spears” 
misspell the artist’s name [2]. Efficiently routing a query 
to a set of objects whose keys are close! but not identical 
to the search key is a difficult problem known as “approx- 
imate match.” 

Even though peer-to-peer systems were initially mo- 
tivated by file-sharing, modern P2P substrates do not 
provide efficient primitives for approximate matching. 
Unstructured peer-to-peer systems [1] provide a search 


'Closeness here is defined based on an application-supplied 
similarity measure, such as edit distance. Our approach requires 
only that this measure o obey o(a,b) > 0, a(a,b) = o(b, a) 
and o(a,c) < o(a,b) + o(b,c). We use edit-distance as a run- 
ning example without loss of generality. 


primitive, which is based effectively on query broad- 
cast”. Gnutella nodes receiving the search query match 
it against their database of known items using a fuzzy 
similarity metric to yield the approximate matches. Such 
broadcast-based approaches are inefficient as they may 
take up to N hops in the worst case where N is the 
number of hosts, and place a super-linear aggregate load 
on the network. In contrast, structured peer-to-peer sys- 
tems [21, 23, 28, 19, 16, 12] provide an efficient lookup 
primitive that can typically locate a target within log NV 
hops. While these systems provide strong worst-case 
bounds, the lookup operation does not permit approxi- 
mate matching. Naive approaches to layer approximate 
matching on top of a DHT lookup, by inserting each ob- 
ject under all possible key variations and performing ev- 
ery query in parallel with all & variants of the search key, 
lead to highly inefficient solutions because k is typically 
on the order of a few hundred even for a moderate length 
movie title with only two permuted characters. Finally, 
systems that permit range lookups [6, 8] can perform a 
lookup within a range defined by numeric coordinates, 
but are difficult to adopt for use with approximate string 
matching. Overall, existing systems provide inefficient 
and approximate search or efficient and precise lookup, 
but not efficient and approximate match. 

In this paper, we present e-llama, a scalable peer-to- 
peer system that can efficiently find the & closest data 
items for any search key. The central insight behind e- 
llama is to define a very high-dimensional space (a hyper- 
space) in which every object and node is assigned a virtual 
coordinate. The bases (axes) for the hyperspace consist of 
string labels. The virtual coordinate for every object is the 
tuple created by measuring the edit-distance to each of the 
axis labels. For instance, for bases aaa, cbe and abd, the 
keys abc, abd and ddd would map to the points (2, 1, 1), 
(2, 2,0) and (3, 3, 2), respectively. This virtual coordinate 
assignment captures the relative similarities of the strings 


Optimizations, such as supernodes and expanding ring 
search, make the broadcast process more efficient, but the prim- 
itives are still based fundamentally on flooding. 
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through the edit-distances to the axis labels. 

An efficient algorithm, based on small-worlds [13], for 
navigating this multi-dimensional hyperspace enables e- 
llama to quickly identify approximately matching objects. 
E-llama assigns a random location in hyperspace to each 
overlay node, and each node maintains the set of objects 
for which it is the closest node. Every node also keeps 
track of other nodes in concentric rings of exponential 
radii. E-llama routes a query to the closest node for a tar- 
get coordinate by greedily determining the peer in its rings 
that is closest to the target coordinate and forwarding the 
query. Each forward brings the query closer to the tar- 
get coordinate and to a node with more information in the 
proximity of the targeted region than the previous node. 
This protocol converges to the closest node in O(log N) 
hops with high probability. Once the target node has been 
located, the search expands in a sphere around the target 
until & matching objects are found. 

Overall, this paper makes three contributions. First, 
it describes a new technique for constructing a synthetic 
space in which similar keys are clustered. Second, it de- 
scribes a scalable and efficient protocol for mapping this 
space to nodes and routing queries to nodes, yielding a 
DHT with an approximate match primitive. Finally, it 
demonstrates the feasibility of the system and analyzes 
the effects of various system parameters. 


2 HYPERSPACE 


2.1 Basis Selection 
Creating a hyperspace that can provide fine-grain differ- 
entiation of different objects requires a careful selection 
of string labels as dimension bases (axes). In e-Ilama, the 
virtual coordinate of every object is the tuple created from 
its edit-distance to each of the axis labels. In essence, 
axis labels act as anchor points, and each component of 
an object’s coordinate provides the distance of the object 
from that anchor point. Much like the Post Office met- 
ric on normed vector space [5], the distance from each 
anchor point clusters similar objects to the extent differ- 
entiable by that axis label, assigning them similar coordi- 
nates. However, a poor selection or an insufficient number 
of bases can assign similar coordinates to even dissimilar 
objects. For example, if axis labels are random strings, 
it is likely that each label will have a very similar edit- 
distance to any real English string of the same length. A 
careful selection of the axis labels is important, as the la- 
bels define the hyperspace in which keys will be clustered. 
Labels that have some similarity to the actual objects in 
the system can help accentuate the differences in dissimi- 
lar objects. Intuitively, given sufficient labels, each object 
has a high probability of resembling some labels, the set 
of which is different and distinct from the set of labels re- 
sembling dissimilar objects. This intuition leads to simply 


selecting axis labels from actual objects. For example, in 
a deployment with movie titles as objects, a small random 
sampling of movie titles can serve as a set of axis labels. 
Once selected, axis labels do not need to change as long 
as the distribution of object names is relatively stable. 

In addition to the selection of axis labels, the number 
of dimensions also plays an important role in creating an 
effective hyperspace for differentiating dissimilar objects. 
Increasing the number of bases should, intuitively, widen 
the separation of coordinates between dissimilar strings 
as it becomes increasingly unlikely for them to have the 
same edit-distance to a large number of independently 
chosen axis labels. The cost of additional bases is low, re- 
quiring only minimal increases in string storage and band- 
width. As we will see later in section 4, increasing the 
number of bases significantly improves the distinguishing 
power of the hyperspace yet incurs relatively little over- 
head. 

Note that the Euclidean distance between the coordi- 
nates for two strings s; and Sg is loosely related to the 
edit-distance between these two strings. In the worst 
case, these two strings might require n = ||s1|| = 
||s2|| many insertions, deletions and replacements from 
the axis labels, and hence share the same coordinate, 
and the edit-distance between s; and sg might be 2n. 
This bound forces proximity between related strings, and 
proper choice of independent axis labels forces dissimilar 
strings to acquire divergent coordinates in practice, as we 
show later in section 4. 





2.2 Node ID Assignment 


Similar to objects, nodes are assigned coordinates in hy- 
perspace. Much like DHTs, each e-llama node is respon- 
sible for storing the set of objects for which it is the clos- 
est node. The assignment of node coordinates involves 
a subtlety. While any random assignment of coordinates 
to nodes will lead to a correct system that will work, the 
strong result that assures that routing will be performed in 
O(log NV) hops [26] requires that nodes be distributed in 
hyperspace according to the same distribution as objects. 
To ensure that this is the case, node IDs in e-llama are de- 
termined by random sampling. Each node independently 
selects a random object name, determines its coordinate, 
and adopts that location as its identifier. Nodes ensure 
uniqueness by detecting coordinate collisions at join time. 
As in axis labels, node coordinates do not need to change 
as long as the distribution of object coordinates remains 
relatively stable. 


3 > ROUTING FRAMEWORK 


The basic e-llama routing framework relies on multi- 
resolution rings to organize peers, a ring membership 
replacement scheme to maximize the usefulness of ring 
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members, and a gossip protocol for node discovery and 
membership dissemination. Finding the / data items with 
keys closest to the search key involves two phases. First, 
a multi-hop query routing protocol finds the closest node 
to the search key. Once the closest node is found, it recur- 
sively queries its nearby peers to determine the & closest 
data items. 


3.1 Multi-Resolution Rings 

The intuitive reason for the multi-resolution ring structure 
for organizing peers is to provide each node with near au- 
thoritative information on nodes that are near it, but also 
provide a sufficient number of out-pointers to far-away 
nodes to allow large hops and facilitate rapid search. Each 
e-llama node organizes its peers into a set of concentric 
rings centered on itself, where the ring distance is a mea- 
sure of its Euclidean distance to the node. The 7th ring 
has inner radius r; = as’—! and outer radius R; = as’, 
for 7 > 0, where a is a constant, s is the multiplicative in- 
crease factor, and rg = 0, Ro = a for the innermost ring. 
Each node keeps track of a finite number of rings; all rings 
4 > 0 for a system-wide constant 2* are collapsed into a 
single, outermost ring that spans the range [as"’ , oo]. 


3.2 Ring Membership Management 

The number of nodes per ring, p, represents a trade-off be- 
tween accuracy and overhead. A large p allows each node 
to retain more information for better route selection dur- 
ing query routing, but requires additional overhead in both 
memory and bandwidth. The utility of a ring member is in 
relationship to the amount of diversity it can provide to the 
ring. For each ring, the node retains p + / members, where 
| is a constant number of additional nodes that serve as 
potential ring candidates for use in the next ring member- 
ship selection process. During ring membership selection, 
an infrequent periodic event, the subset of p nodes from 
the p + 1 members that forms a polytope with the largest 
hypervolume based on their coordinates are kept as ring 
members. 


3.3. Gossip Based Node Discovery 

A standard anti-entropy push protocol [10] provides node 
discovery and dissemination between e-llama nodes. At 
each gossip round, an e-Ilama node collects a random se- 
lection of its ring members, and sends this collection to a 
random member in each of its rings. The receiving node 
contacts each peer in the collection to discover their co- 
ordinates, and these peers are then stored as potential re- 
placement for the node’s current primary ring members. 


3.4 Query Routing 
Locating the closest node to the search key, the first phase 
in finding the k closest data items, involves a multi-hop 
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Figure 1: The relative rank of the actual string across different 
number of character exchanges. Less than 0.02 of the total en- 
tries need to be searched on average before finding the actual 
string for query strings with up to 5 characters exchanged. 


search where each hop exponentially reduces the distance 
to the closest node. On receiving a query, an e-llama node 
determines its closest peer to the search key’s coordinate. 
If the closest peer is closer to the key than the current 
node by some threshold, the node forwards the query to 
the peer. Otherwise, the node selects the closest peer or 
itself, whichever is closer to the key, as the closest node. 
This query routing protocol can find the closest node in 
O(log N) hops with high probability [25]. 


3.5 K-Clustering 


Once the closest node to the search key is found, e-llama 
determines all objects within a sphere centered around the 
key’s coordinate, expanding the sphere until the & closest 
data items are inside. The protocol begins with the closest 
node asking all its neighbors within a distance of h from 
the search key’s coordinate to recursively determine the k 
closest data items using the same query ID. Given that a 
node only responds to a search request once per query ID, 
the recursion terminates when all nodes within the sphere 
returns what each thinks is the & closest data items. The 
closest node receives up to k data items from each of its 
peers within the sphere, and determine the & actual closest 
items. The protocol repeats with a larger sphere if there 
are less than /; data items within the previous sphere. 


4 EVALUATION 


We evaluate e-llama by applying it to synthetic searches 
based on the NetFlix database [3], which consists of a 
listing of 17770 movie titles. The first test consists of 
1000 randomly chosen movie titles with a small number 
of characters exchanged to simulate typos and spelling 
variations. For the second test, 6552 randomly selected 
movie titles were modified with real human typos and 
misspellings from the Searchspell database [4]. 
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Figure 2: The relative rank of the actual string across differ- 
ent number of dimensions. A small increase in the number of 
dimensions can dramatically improve the relative rank. 


We investigated several schemes for axis label selec- 
tion which includes using random strings of both short 
and long length, using random English strings taken from 
a dictionary, and using randomly chosen titles from the 
movie database. We found that using movie titles as axis 
labels consistently outperforms the other two schemes, 
and use it exclusively for the rest of the evaluation. 

We evaluate the effectiveness of e-Ilama’s approximate 
match using the relative rank of the original string in the 
search results for the modified query string. We order the 
results of the approximate match based on the Euclidean 
distance of coordinates we defined earlier. Thus, if the 
original string has the lowest Euclidean distance to the 
query string, its absolute rank is 1; the absolute rank is 2 if 
one other string is closer to the query string, and so forth. 
The relative rank is the rank divided by the total number 
of movie titles in the database. Relative rank captures the 
average cluster size necessary to contain the desired object 
and thus the percentage of results that a user must check 
before locating the intended object. Since several titles 
commonly share the same distance to a modified query 
string, we show both the lowest and highest relative rank 
of the original string. 

We first examine the change in relative rank from differ- 
ent numbers of perturbations to the original movie title. In 
this experiment, the number of dimensions is fixed at 20. 
Figure 1 shows that increasing the number of modifica- 
tions significantly increases the difficulty of the problem. 
With five characters exchanged, the actual object has an 
average relative rank less than 0.02. In other words, the 
object resides within a cluster that contains less than two 
percent of the total number of movies on average. For 
perturbations of only one character, the average cluster 
size is less than 0.01 percent of the number of movie ti- 
tles. These results suggest that the e-llama technique can 
return a very small cluster that nevertheless contains the 
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Figure 3: The relative rank of a movie title to one with human 
typos across different number of dimensions. As before, the rel- 
ative rank decays rapidly as the number of dimensions increases. 


desired object, even with very few dimensions in the hy- 
perspace. A small cluster size limits the number of re- 
sults the users must manually look through to find their 
actual object. A less encouraging result is the exponential 
growth in the relative rank from the linear increase in the 
number of perturbations. 

Fortunately, Figure 2 shows that the relative rank also 
decreases exponentially with a linear increase in the num- 
ber of dimensions. In this experiment, we fix the number 
of perturbations at two. With only one dimension, the 
relative rank is nearly 0.14. This suggests that the approx- 
imate string matching problem is not well suited to solu- 
tions using distributed hash tables which are restricted to a 
one dimensional space. However, with a modest increase 
from one to five dimensions, the relative rank falls signifi- 
cantly to approximately 0.01. The same phenomenon can 
be seen in Figure 3. The experiment consists of 6552 ran- 
domly selected movie titles, each of which has 80% of its 
words replaced by a mistyped or misspelled version from 
the Searchspell database [4] of human typos and spelling 
errors. On average, the edit distance between the queries 
and the actual titles is 4.9. In this setting, an increase 
from one to five dimensions decreases the relative rank 
to below 0.02. Additional dimensions require only small 
and inconsequential increases in bandwidth and compu- 
tational overhead for most practical applications. Appli- 
cations that receive search strings with a high number of 
perturbations can simply configure their deployment with 
a higher number of dimensions in order to arrive at their 
desired average relative rank. 


5 RELATED WORK 


E-llama is a distributed hash table that provides a novel 
approximate match primitive. It differs from previous 
DHTs [21, 23, 28, 19, 16, 12], which support only precise 
lookups. 
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The high dimensional hyperspace in e-Ilama is similar 
conceptually to virtual coordinate schemes for estimating 
inter-node latencies [17, 9, 14, 24, 22, 18]. However, in- 
creasing the number of dimensions entails very little as- 
sociated cost in e-llama as the coordinates are completely 
synthetic and do not require network pings for assign- 
ment. The low cost of coordinate assignment and com- 
parison also renders expensive techniques for reducing di- 
mensions unnecessary. 

Query routing in e-Ilama most closely resembles rout- 
ing in Meridian [25], Small-World networks [13], and 
CAN [20]. In CAN, each node knows its immediate 
closest neighbor in each of the dimensions and greedily 
routes to the destination. However, border cases in deal- 
ing with churn makes CAN difficult to implement and de- 
ploy in practice. Small-World networks introduce long 
links between peers to reduce the number of routing hops 
to O(log? N). The query routing in e-Ilama is similar 
to Small-World network routing but reduces the number 
of hops to O(log N) by introducing additional structure. 
Meridian uses a similar multi-resolution ring structure as 
e-llama, but focuses on operating in non-grid like metric 
spaces and has no notion of absolute position of any of the 
nodes. 

Efficient similarity comparison of strings are typically 
based on sampling techniques [11,7, 15], where portions 
of a string represent the entire string. In these techniques, 
each string is broken down into a number of overlapping 
sub-strings of fixed length and each individual sub-string 
is hashed. A consistent sampling of approximately & sub- 
string hashes is taken from each string as fingerprints, and 
the resemblance of two strings is the number of shared 
sub-strings in the fingerprint, divided by the total num- 
ber of unique sub-strings from the fingerprints. These 
schemes differ from e-llama as they require a centralize 
system for performing string comparison, where e-llama 
provides a distributed and peer-to-peer solution. 

In [27], the authors use the Soundex algorithm to en- 
code keywords by their phonemes before indexing them in 
a DHT. Unlike edit distance, Soundex is appropriate only 
for English keywords and is not effective against typing 
errors. 


6 SUMMARY 


In this paper, we described a new technique for efficient 
approximate matching in peer-to-peer overlays. The tech- 
nique is scalable, efficient, and of immediate applicability 
to domains, such as peer-to-peer filesharing, where query 
terms are provided by users and require an approximate 
match against objects in the system. More generally, we 
presented an object clustering technique based on creating 
a synthetic, high-dimensional space and assigning coordi- 
nates to objects in this space where Euclidean distances 
capture similarity. Given appropriately chosen axis labels, 


such a mapping can facilitate the identification of similar 
objects. We showed how coupling such a space with an ef- 
ficient search function based on small-worlds can yield an 
efficient and scalable system. This overall approach may 
be applicable to other domains where a similarity-based 
clustering of objects is desired. 
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Abstract 


Data centers are the backend for a large number of ser- 
vices that we take for granted today. A significant frac- 
tion of the total cost of ownership of these large-scale 
storage systems is the cost of keeping hundreds of thou- 
sands of disks spinning. We present a simple idea that 
allows the storage system to turn off a large fraction of 
its disks, without incurring unacceptable performance 
penalties. Of particular appeal is the fact that our solu- 
tion is not application-specific, and offers power-savings 
for a very generic data center model. In this paper, we 
describe our solution, identify the parameters that deter- 
mine its cost-benefit tradeoffs, and present a simulator 
that allows us to explore this parameter space. We also 
present some initial simulation results that add weight 
to our claim that our solution represents a new power- 
saving opportunity for large-scale storage systems. 


1 Introduction 


The declining costs of commodity disk drives has made 
online data storage a way of life. So much so that 
companies like Google and Yahoo host hundreds of 
thousands of servers for storage. However, there is a 
catch: a hundred thousand servers consume a lot of 
power! Not only does this translate to many millions of 
dollars annually on electricity bills, the heat produced 
by so much computing power can be searing. An article 
in The New York Times describes one of Google’s data 
centers: “.. a computing center as big as two football 
fields, with twin cooling plants protruding four stories 
into the sky’[9]. Conclusion: Power conservation is 
an important concern for big server clusters. Since 
disks account for a significant fraction of the energy 
consumed|[6], several approaches for disk power man- 
agement have been proposed and studied. We will 
examine some of these here. But first let us lay out some 
of the groundwork. 


Any disk power management scheme essentially 
attempts to exploit one fact: disks can be run in high- 
power mode, or low-power mode, with a corresponding 
performance tradeoff. In the limit, a disk can be shut 
off so that it consumes no power. Given a large cluster 
of disks, only a fraction of them is accessed at any 
time, so that the rest could potentially be switched to 
a low-power mode. However, since mode transitions 
consume time and power, disk management schemes 
have to walk the tightrope of finding the right balance 
between power consumption and performance. 


The solution space explored thus far in the literature 
can be divided as follows: (1) Hardware-based solutions, 
(2) Disk Management solutions, and (3) Caching solu- 
tions. Each of these solutions proposes a new system 
of some kind; hardware-based solutions propose novel 
storage hierarchies to strike the right balance between 
performance and power consumption; disk management 
solutions interject a new ‘disk management layer’ on 
top of the file system, which controls disk configuration 
and data layout to achieve power-optimal disk access 
patterns; caching solutions devise new power-aware 
caching algorithms that allow large fractions of the 
storage system to remain idle for longer periods of time, 
allowing them to be switched to lower power modes. 


The principal contribution of this paper is to argue 
that there is a fourth niche as yet unexplored: (4) File 
System solutions. We do not present a new system; in- 
stead, we take an idea that has been around for well over 
a decade now - the Log-Structured File System (LFS) 
[13] and argue that technological evolution has given it 
a new relevance today as a natural power-saving oppor- 
tunity for large-scale storage systems. The key insight 
is that, where other solutions attempt to predict disk ac- 
cess to determine which disks to power down, the LFS 
automatically provides a perfect prediction mechanism, 
simply by virtue of the fact that all write-accesses go to 
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the log head. Section 3 explains and expands on this idea. 


1.1 Idea Overview 


To see why LFS is a natural solution to the problem 
of disk power management, consider some of the chal- 
lenges involved: 


e Short Idle Periods: Server systems typically are not 
idle long enough to make it worthwhile to incur the 
time+power expense of switching the disk to a low- 
power mode, and switching it back when it is ac- 
cessed. This is a notable point of difference between 
server systems and typical mobile device scenarios 
(like laptops), which makes it hard to translate the 
solutions devised for mobile devices to server sys- 
tems. As we shall see, LFS localizes write-access to 
a small subset of disks; this feature, when combined 
with a cache that absorbs read-accesses, results in 
long disk idle periods. 


e Low Predictability of Idle Periods: Previous stud- 
ies [7] have shown that there exists low correlation 
between a given idle period’s duration and the dura- 
tion of previous idle periods. This variability makes 
it difficult to devise effective predictive mechanisms 
for disk idle times. The LFS neatly circumvents this 
problem by predetermining which disk is written to 
at all times. 


e Performance Constraints: Server systems are often 
constrained by Service Level Agreements to guar- 
antee a certain level of performance, so that find- 
ing a solution that provides acceptable performance 
to only a fraction of the incoming requests (albeit 
a large fraction) may often not be sufficient. As 
we shall show, the LFS provides an application- 
independent solution that allows the system to per- 
form consistently across a wide range of datasets. 


The law of large numbers: Large scale server sys- 
tems process incredibly large request loads. Direct- 
ing these to a small fraction of the total number 
of disks (the fraction that is in ‘high-power mode’) 
can significantly raise the probability of error and 
failure. The fact that the disks used in these con- 
texts are typically low-end with relatively weak re- 
liability guarantees, exacerbates this problem. As 
we shall see, our solution alleviates this problem by 
making sure that the live subset of disks is not con- 
stant. 


The rest of this paper is organized as follows: Section 2 
describes some of the solutions explored in the first three 


quadrants mentioned above. Section 3 presents and ana- 
lyzes our solution, while Section 4 discusses our evalua- 
tion methodology and results. We conclude in Section 5. 


2 Related Work 


Hardware-based Solutions 

The concept of a memory hierarchy arose as a result 
of the natural tradeoff between memory speed and 
memory cost. Carrera et. al. point out in [1] that 
there exists a similar tradeoff between performance 
and power-consumption among high-performance disks 
and low-performance disks such as laptop disks. They 
explore the possibility of setting up a disk hierarchy by 
using high- and low-performance disks in conjunction 
with each other. In a related vein, Gurumurthi et. al.[8] 
propose Dynamic Rotations Per Minute (DRPM) tech- 
nology, whereby disks can be run at multiple speeds 
depending on whether power or performance takes 
precedence. DRPM, however, poses a significant engi- 
neering challenge whose feasibility is far from obvious. 


Another approach is proposed by Colarelli et. al. in 
[2], using massive arrays of inexpensive disks (MAID). 
They propose the use of a small number of cache 
disks in addition to the MAID disks. The data in these 
cache disks is updated to reflect the workload that is 
currently being accessed. The MAID disks can then 
be powered down, and need only be spun up when a 
cache miss occurs, upon which their contents are copied 
onto the cache disks. This approach has several of 
the weaknesses that memory caches suffer, only on a 
larger scale. If the cache disks are insufficient to store 
the entire working set of the current workload, then 
‘thrashing’ results, with considerable latency penalties. 
Further, the cache disks represent a significant added 
cost in themselves. 


Disk Management Solutions 

Pinheiro and Bianchini [11] suggest that if data is laid 
out on disks according to frequency of access, with the 
most popular files being located in one set of disks, and 
the least popular ones in another, then the latter set of 
disks could be powered down to conserve energy. Their 
scheme is called Popular Data Concentration (PDC) 
and they implement and evaluate a prototype file server 
called Nomad FS, which runs on top of the file system 
and monitors data layout on disks. Their findings are 
that if the low-access disks are powered down, this 
results in a considerable performance hit; they suggest 
instead that they be run at low speed. While their idea is 
sound, it is not clear whether this scheme would adapt to 
different workloads. 
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Son et. al. propose another data layout management 
scheme to optimize disk access patterns [14]. Their 
approach uses finer-grained control over data layout on 
disk, tuning it on a per-application basis. Applications 
are instrumented and then profiled to obtain array access 
sequences, which their system then uses to determine 
optimal disk layouts by computing optimal stripe factor, 
stripe size, start disk etc. Again, the wisdom of marry- 
ing the disk layout to the application seems questionable. 


Hibernator, proposed by Zhu et. al [6], combines 
a number of ideas. It assumes multispeed disks, and 
computes online the optimal speed that each disk should 
run at. To minimize speed transition overheads, disks 
maintain their speeds for a fixed (long) period of time - 
they call this the coarse-grained approach. Hibernator 
includes a file server that sits on top of the file system 
and manipulates data layout to put the most-accessed 
data on the highest speed disks. The authors address the 
issue of performance guarantees by stipulating that if 
performance drops below some threshold, then all disks 
are spun up to their highest speed. 


Caching Solutions 

Zhu et. al [5] observe that the storage cache management 
policy is pivotal in determining the sequence of requests 
that access disks. Hence, cache management policies 
could be tailored to change the average idle time be- 
tween disk requests, thus providing more opportunities 
for reducing disk energy consumption. Further, cache 
policies that are aware of the underlying disk manage- 
ment schemes (eg. which disks are running at which 
speeds, say) can make more intelligent replacement 
decisions. The authors present both offline and online 
power-aware cache replacement algorithms to optimize 
read accesses. They also show through experiments 
the somewhat obvious fact that for write accesses, 
write-back policies offer more opportunities to save 
power than write-through policies. 


3 A New Solution 


We shall now argue that there remains an unexplored 
quadrant in this solution space. Caches are used to min- 
imize accesses to disk. Good caching algorithms practi- 
cally eliminate read accesses to disk. However, write ac- 
cesses (whether synchronous or not) must still eventually 
access the disk. Thus, assuming perfect caching, disk 
access will be write-bound. Putting a disk management 
layer on top of the file-system to optimize data layout for 
writes is only halfway to the solution. To take this idea 
to its logical conclusion, it is necessary to rethink the file 
system itself. In the context of write-access optimization, 


a very natural candidate is the log-structured file system 
[13]. We now give a brief overview of the log-structured 
file system before describing the power-saving opportu- 
nity it represents. 


3.1 Log-Structured File System 


The Log-Structured File System (LFS) was motivated 
by a need to optimize the latency of write-accesses. 
Writing a block of data to a Seagate Barracuda disk 
costs about 11.5ms in seek time and 0.025ms/KB in 
transmission time. The key observation here is that seek 
time is a large and constant term in latency computation. 
To eliminate this term, the LFS replaces write operations 
by append operations. Secondary storage is treated 
as a large append-only log and writes always go to 
the log head. Seek time is thus eliminated, and write 
latency becomes purely a function of the disk bandwidth. 


How do reads in the LFS work? In the same way as in 
conventional file systems! Reads require random-access, 
and hence do not avoid seek-latency. However, the 
assumption is that with good caching mechanisms, reads 
will be a small fraction of disk accesses. 


As can be imagined, space reclamation is a tricky 
problem in log structured file systems. However, excel- 
lent solutions have been proposed to solve it, and one 
such is of interest to us: the disk is divided into large 
log segments. Once a log segment gets filled, a new log 
segment is allocated and the log head moves to the new 
segment. When some threshold of a segment gets invali- 
dated, its valid data is moved to another segment (replac- 
ing that segment’s invalid data), and it is then added to 
the pool of free log segments. Over time, this process re- 
sults in a natural division of allocated segments into sta- 
ble (ie.. consisting almost entirely of data that is rarely 
invalidated/modified), and volatile ones (which need to 
be constantly ‘cleaned’). We will see how this feature 
can be used to save power. 


3.2 LFS: A Power-Saving Opportunity 


The disk-management policies described in the related 
works section essentially attack the problem by trying 
to predict in advance which disk any given access will 
go to. They optimize the data layout on disks to ensure 
that accesses are localized to some fraction of the disks, 
so that only these need be powered up. However, these 
are all probabilistic models - a new access has some 
probability of not fitting this model and needing to 
access a powered-down disk. Further, in such schemes, 
disk layout becomes tied to particular applications; 
two applications that have completely different access 
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patterns might require different data layouts on disk 
leading to conflicts that reduce possible power-savings. 


Since all writes in an LFS are to the log head, we 
know in advance which disk they will access. This 
gives us the perfect prediction mechanism, at least 
for write-accesses. Besides being deterministic, this 
prediction mechanism is also application-independent. 
Thus, if most accesses to disks were writes, we could 
power down every disk but the one that the log head 
resides on. This, however, is an ideal case scenario. 
Our view is that, with a good caching algorithm (the 
power-aware caching algorithms described in the related 
works section are good candidates), reads to disk can be 
minimized, and only a small fraction of the disks need 
be powered on in order to serve all writes as well as 
reads. 


However, what about the performance and power costs 
of log cleaning? Matthews et. al present some optimiza- 
tions in [4] to hide the performance penalty of log clean- 
ing even when the workload allows little idle time. The 
power costs of log cleaning are a little more tricky to jus- 
tify; however, this is where the natural division of seg- 
ments into stable and volatile ones that the log cleaning 
process results in (as described above) can help. After a 
significant fraction of segments on a disk have been clas- 
sified as stable, volatile, or free, we power the disk on and 
copy the stable segments to a ‘stable’ disk, volatile seg- 
ments to a ‘volatile’ disk (disk is kept on), and the entire 
disk is freed for reuse. This is similar to the log cleaning 
scheme described in [10], which uses a ‘hidden’ structure 
embedded in the log to track segment utilization. Clean- 
ing an entire disk amortizes the cost of powering it on. 


4 Evaluation 


4.1 Methodology 


We have proposed the use of LFS in lieu of conventional 
file systems in data-center scenarios to achieve power 
conservation. For this idea to be accepted, two ques- 
tions need to be answered in the affirmative: (1) Does 
this new scheme result in significant power savings?, 
and (2) Does this new scheme provide comparable per- 
formance to existing schemes? Further, the answers to 
these questions must be largely application-independent, 
and must apply to a generic data center model. To ad- 
dress these questions, we present a simulator - Logsim. 
Logsim consists of less than a thousand lines of Java code 
and is a single-threaded, discrete event-based simulator 
of a log-structured file system. Given a trace of read and 
write requests, Logsim returns the observed access laten- 
cies, disk utilization, cache-hit ratio, disk-mode transi- 


TTR 
Number of files touched 23125 


Number of bytes touched 4.22GB 
Average number of bytes/access 


Table 1: Sample Trace Characteristics. 





tions etc., for the chosen set of configuration parameters. 
We use real-world traces for our simulations from a web- 
server that serves images from a database[12]. Table 1 
describes the characteristics of a sample trace. While a 
true evaluation of the feasibility and efficacy of our solu- 
tion can only be achieved through an actual implementa- 
tion, simulation provides an elegant way to identify and 
explore some of the cost-benefit tradeoffs in a scaled- 
down version of our system. 


The mechanism we simulate is as follows: All (non- 
empty) disks are assumed to begin in the ‘on’ state, and 
an access count (an exponentiated average) is maintained 
for each disk. The user specifies the maximum percent- 
age (m) of disks that are kept powered on. Periodi- 
cally (200ms, in our experiments), a “disk check’ process 
scans the access count for each disk and powers down all 
but the most-accessed top m% of the disks, as well as 
any disk which does not have at least t access count. t is 
0 in our experiments. If a cache-miss results in an access 
to a powered-down disk, then this disk is spun up (to re- 
main powered on until the next “disk check’), and there 
is a corresponding latency penalty. Judicious choice of 
m and ¢ minimizes the probability of this occurrence. 


4.2 Results 


To save power, we must turn off some percentage of disks 
in the storage system. However, there are two oppos- 
ing forces at play here. A large number of powered-on 
disks results in good performance (low latency), but also 
low power savings. On the other hand, decreasing the 
number of powered-on disks incurs two possible penal- 
ties: increased latencies, and increased mode-transitions. 
Mode-transitions consume power and thus counter the 
potential savings achieved by powered-down disks. To 
find the optimal percentage of disks to be powered down, 
we ran a set of simulations on Logsim and varied the 
number of disks that we kept powered up from none (ex- 
cept the log-head disk), to all, in steps of 20%. Thus, out 
of a total of 66 disks, 1, 13, 26, 39, 52, and 66 disks were 
kept powered up, respectively. For each run, we examine 
both its performance (in terms of observed access laten- 
cies), as well as its power-consumption. Fig. 1, 2 and 3 
show the results of these simulations. 


The performance of our system depends heavily on 
its cache configuration. Since cache optimization is 
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powered-up disks on performance. 


an orthogonal issue that comprises an entire field of 
research in itself, it is important to isolate its effect 
on performance. To achieve this, we implemented an 
‘ideal cache’ algorithm, which we term the oracle. 
Experiments using the oracle approximate the best 
performance we could achieve since an oracle has future 
knowledge and is able to replace items accessed furthest 
in the future [3]. In fig. 1, 2, 3, the data points that use 
this algorithm are annotated with the word ’Oracle’. 


Finally, we also wish to compare our system against 
conventional (not log-structured) file systems. As an 
approximation of such a system, we implemented a 
‘random placement’ (RP) algorithm, which maps each 
block to a random disk. All disks are kept powered up, 
and ideal caching (oracle) is assumed. This data point is 
labeled ‘Oracle RP’ in our graphs. 


Having set the context, let us examine our results. 
Fig. | shows the relation between performance (per- 
access latency) and the number of disks that are pow- 
ered on. If we imagine a line at y=.001 (ie.. 99.9% of 
the accesses live above this line) 60% disks ON is the 
third best configuration, next only to the Oracle RP and 
100% disks ON configurations. Further, the performance 
degradation in going from 100% disks ON to 60% disks 
ON is negligibly small. The principal take-away is that, 
for the system under test, the optimal configuration is 
to have 60% of the disks powered on. In other words, 
40% of the disks can be spun down while still maintain- 
ing performance comparable to that of a conventional file 
system. 


Fig. 2 shows an estimate of the actual power savings 
achieved by our solution. The height of each bar is the 
average power consumed while processing the trace. 
Further, each bar shows the break-up of power consumed 
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Figure 2: Effect of increasing percentage of powered-up 
disks on power consumption 


by powered-up disks (On), powered-down disks (Idle), 
and mode-transitions (Transition). We assume the 
following disk specifications: Avg. operating power = 
12.8 W, Avg. idle power = 7.2 W, Avg. mode transition 
power = 13.2 W, Avg time for transition = 6s. We see 
that turning off 40% of the disks results in 12% power 
savings (as compared to 32% with all the disks off), 
while maintaining acceptable performance. 


Finally, fig. 3 shows how much time the disks spend 
in on/off/transition states. The height of each bar is the 
cumulative time spent by each disk in each of these three 
states. When 0% disks are on, the run takes 7253 cumu- 
lative hours; we omit this bar from our graph for clearer 
presentation. We see that, both the total duration of the 
experiment, as well as the number of mode-transitions, 
increase as the percentage of disks that is powered on is 
decreased. However, as in fig. 1, we see that keeping 
60% disks on strikes an acceptable balance. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we point out a new opportunity for saving 
power in large-scale storage systems. The idea is elegant 
in its simplicity: log structured file systems write only to 
the log head; as a result, if read accesses are served by 
the cache, then write accesses touch only the log head 
disk, potentially allowing us to power down all the other 
disks. Existing solutions like disk management solutions 
and caching solutions are typically application-specific; 
our solution, on the other hand, is applicable to any 
cacheable dataset. Since existing solutions are typically 
layered on top of the file-system, they could be used 
in conjunction with our solution to take advantage of 
application-specific optimizations. 


We also provide some initial simulation results that 
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Figure 3: Effect of increasing percentage of powered-up 
disks on trace running time. 


validate our claim that power-savings are possible using 
a log-structured file system. While simulations cannot 
provide conclusive evidence for the feasibility of a sys- 
tem, they are an effective means to identify promising 
solutions. Our principal contribution in this paper is in 
having shown a new fit for an old idea; we believe that 
the log-structured file system shows promise as a power- 
saving opportunity for large-scale storage systems. 


In future work, several questions still remain to be ad- 
dressed. Our evaluation has been limited by the difficulty 
of obtaining real filesystem traces from commercial data 
centers; we are actively looking for more recent traces 
to test our solution against. We are also working on a 
more thorough study of the efficacy of the log cleaning 
approach we outline here. Finally, we believe the LFS 
provides an interesting substratum to build more elabo- 
rate solutions on, and we are working on some promising 
options that we hope to share with the community soon. 
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ABSTRACT 


Today’s rich and varied wireless environment, including 
mobile phones, Wi-Fi-enabled laptops, and Bluetooth 
headsets, poses threats to our privacy that cannot be ad- 
dressed with existing protocols. By considering 802.11 
as a case study and analyzing publicly available 802.11 
traces, we show that a device can be identified and tracked 
over time through its persistent link-layer address, list of 
known networks (SSIDs), and other protocol and phys- 
ical layer characteristics. We argue that it is in the best 
interest of providers as well as users to design systems 
that maintain user privacy. We identify several research 
challenges to doing so and offer some direction towards 
a solution. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Many people now have several wireless devices, and new 
ones—like the Wii controller and the Nike+iPod pedom- 
eters—are regularly being introduced and adopted. Per- 
haps the biggest reasons for their success are that they 
support mobility and are convenient. With more and more 
locations providing wireless services (e.g., metropolitan- 
scale 802.11 networks are deployed in Taipei and are 
under way in San Francisco, Moscow, and many other 
cities [21]), users can be mobile while staying connected. 

This heightened level of wireless connectivity brings 
many advantages, yet it also threatens our privacy in new 
ways that are underappreciated. It is well-known that wire- 
less links are more exposed than their wired counter- 
parts, as messages are broadcast to anyone within radio 
range (250 meters on 802.11b with standard antennas, 
and much farther to receivers with directional ones [19]). 
To counter the threat of eavesdropping and provide con- 
fidentiality comparable to what one might expect on a 
wired network, privacy mechanisms such as WEP/WPA 
for 802.11 and A5/1 for GSM encrypt packet contents. 
Although such mechanisms have been plagued with de- 
sign and implementation flaws [6, 7], we take the opti- 
mistic view that the problem of how to build secure links 
is solved from the point of view of research and we do 
not consider it further in this paper. 

The new threats of wireless devices are highlighted 
by recent concerns about location privacy. This risk stems 
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from the mobility of wireless devices. The fear is that 
people can be tracked every second of every day, and 
with high accuracy, via the devices they carry. Location- 
aware systems, such as Active Badge [25] and RADAR 
[3], which explicitly estimate and communicate device 
positions, have spurred significant research in the mobile 
and ubiquitous computing communities focused on pre- 
venting the unauthorized disclosure of this information. 
Solutions include using centralized access controls (e.g., 
[13, 14, 22]), having sensors perturb collected data be- 
fore it is stored [12], and enabling users to discover their 
own locations using only passive measurements [18]. 
Location privacy is also threatened by systems that 
do not provide location awareness explicitly; any wire- 
less device may betray who and where a user is, be- 
cause transmissions often contain unique identifiers (e.g., 
RFID tags [16]) or addresses (e.g., 802.11 and Bluetooth 
devices [11, 15, 28]) that can be observed by anyone 
nearby. Moreover, masking these identifiers using pseu- 
donyms [11, 15] or mix zones [5] is problematic in prac- 
tice when they are also used for authentication and/or 
billing, as MAC addresses are in some 802.11 networks. 
We argue that location privacy threats should all be 
viewed as facets of a larger wireless privacy problem; the 
RFID, 802.11 and Bluetooth tracking threats are essen- 
tially equivalent in their reliance on eavesdropping to dis- 
cover unique identifiers or addresses. This threat should 
be recognized whether locations are made explicit as part 
of the operation of the system or can be unintentionally 
inferred. And it is posed (to different degrees) by ser- 
vice providers and legitimate users as well as third-party 
eavesdroppers. Note that current best security practices 
for data confidentiality do not alleviate these threats. 
Moreover, wireless privacy threats are broader than 
the tracking of specific individuals. This is because even 
more limited information leaks can be of concern. As 
wireless devices become more diverse and more special- 
ized in their individual function, it becomes easier to in- 
fer what kind of devices or applications are in use at 
a particular location, irrespective of the identity of the 
user. This threat (known as inventorying in the context 
of RFID) may be used to profile people, e.g., for health 
via wireless medical or fitness devices, or target individ- 
uals, e.g., for theft of Zunes or expensive home entertain- 
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ment systems. Even the detection of many forms of wire- 
less communication leaks valuable information about the 
nearby environment due to small transmission ranges. 
Monitoring may reveal whether it is likely that people 
are present; this may violate users’ natural assumptions 
about the privacy of their environments, e.g., when their 
presence in their homes is detected from outside. Moni- 
toring also may be used to estimate population or activity 
levels [23]. 

We argue that any systematic treatment of wireless 
privacy must encompass all of the above threats rather 
than view them piecemeal. Efforts to do so will face sev- 
eral challenges. They must articulate the problem in a 
way that goes beyond isolated examples of privacy fail- 
ures; we hope this position paper contributes to this step. 
Then they must devise solutions that protect privacy and 
cause them to be put into practice. We make two points 
relevant to these steps. The first is that technical solutions 
are likely to play a large role in solutions in addition to le- 
gal, regulatory and social mechanisms. Wireless privacy 
threats are a technical creation, and we use a case study 
of 802.11 in this paper to argue that technical changes in 
the design of wireless protocols can offer some immedi- 
ate relief. This is beneficial because it sidesteps the costs 
of other solutions, and because legal deterrents are less 
likely to be viable for many forms of wireless communi- 
cations, e.g., in the unlicensed ISM band versus cellular 
systems. 

The second point is that, while privacy is often por- 
trayed as a user concern that is unevenly appreciated, it 
is in the interests of providers to deploy systems that re- 
spect privacy. This is because there are legal and finan- 
cial risks associated with the disclosure of confidential 
customer or employee information, whether by accident, 
theft, or subpoena. This is apparent from the public out- 
cry surrounding privacy invasions, e.g., the AOL release 
of Web search terms that identified users and the Benet- 
ton RFID boycott, and regulatory requirements on some 
businesses such as telecommunications providers. More- 
over, companies are increasingly developing policies to 
protect the private information of their employees in all 
facets of operations as society is increasingly aware of 
privacy threats. 

In the remainder of this paper, we highlight possi- 
ble wireless privacy threats using an analysis of publicly 
available 802.11 traces, describe measures that can begin 
to improve privacy, and discuss some of the longer-term 
technical challenges that must be addressed. We choose 
802.11 for our case study because our results, and in par- 
ticular a new privacy attack that we uncover, suggest that 
the privacy problem for wireless networks may be more 
complex than originally anticipated. 


2 802.11 CASE STUDY 


To make our discussion concrete, we sketch several sce- 
narios that highlight existing privacy threats in the con- 


text of 802.11 networks. Each scenario illustrates a dif- 
ferent type of threat and exposes a different privacy leak- 
age vector. These fictional scenarios involve FooNet, a 
metropolitan-scale network provided by Foo, and two 
employees of major companies: Ferris from Foo and Boris 
from Bar. The threats range from individuals (both users 
of FooNet and other parties in the vicinity) to providers 
(Foo and FooNet in this case) as both victim and attacker. 

To back up these scenarios, we studied 802.11 traces 
taken at SIGCOMM in 2004 to understand what infor- 
mation is leaked. These traces have been anonymized to 
protect the identities of the attendees: client MAC ad- 
dresses were consistently hashed and the contents of data 
frames were removed. In our exercise, we let the hashed 
MAC addresses identify individual clients, and assume 
that the payload is not available to any parties other than 
the client and access point (AP). The latter would be the 
case if encryption keys were established per client as in 
WPA2, but admittedly this was not used at SIGCOMM 
2004. 


Scenario 1: Provider threat to individual privacy. Fer- 
ris bought a ZuNod, a Wi-Fi-enabled portable music play- 
er, during lunch on Monday, and spent the afternoon at 
work setting it up. By the end of the day he was able 
to connect the ZuNod to Foo’s corporate Wi-Fi network, 
authenticate using his corporate username and password, 
and download songs from his favorite site.! On Tuesday 
morning, Ferris calls in sick to spend the day listening 
to music while strolling around the city. He subscribes to 
FooNet’s free Internet service to download songs while 
mobile. 

For amusement, an overeager Foo human resources 
associate decides to search for MAC addresses that con- 
nect to both Foo’s corporate network and FooNet. The 
result isn’t particularly interesting. A lot of employees 
use FooNet. However, when he restricts the results to the 
MAC addresses used by employees who have called in 
sick, he finds Ferris. Moreover, on closer inspection, he 
sees that Ferris spent much of the day in the city park 
and at the art museum. Nothing is done with this in- 
formation as it is clearly an invasion of Ferris’ privacy. 
However, by coincidence, Ferris is fired two weeks later. 
Ferris’ lawyers subpoena HR records, find the MAC ad- 
dress search, sue Foo for invasion of privacy, and a media 
storm ensues. 


Problem 1: Persistent addressing. The above scenario 
is possible because 802.11 interfaces broadcast persistent 
and globally unique MAC addresses, which is a known 
privacy problem. This persistence makes them easy to 
use to deliver packets, and their uniqueness helps avoid 
problems associated with naming collisions. However, 
such addresses also allow separate observations of the 
same client at different places and times to be tied to- 


'The ZuNod is a hypothetical Zune-like device with unfettered Wi- 
Fi access. The initial Zune restricts Wi-Fi usage to local music sharing. 
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gether. This allows not only tracking by any observer [15] 
but linkage of other databases. This is what enables Fer- 
ris to be profiled even though he maintains corporate and 
FooNet accounts that are otherwise unrelated. Clearly, if 
we have any hope of providing wireless privacy, we must 
obscure these addresses. 


Scenario 2: Individual threat to individual privacy. 
Boris’ job in the venture capital group at Bar is to meet 
with startups and decide which ones to fund. He’l] usu- 
ally arrange several onsite visits to those startups that 
have compelling business plans. When away from his of- 
fice, Boris opportunistically connects to available open 
networks and uses a VPN to encrypt his data. 

Before being fired, Ferris had the same job at Foo 
and had an uncanny knack for beating Boris to the good 
startup opportunities. Ferris and Boris often ate lunch at 
a restaurant that provides free Wi-Fi access. While Boris 
would spend his lunches catching up on e-mail and read- 
ing the news, Ferris would spend them monitoring to 
see to which networks Boris’s computer tries to connect. 
This would tip Ferris off to likely startup locations, which 
he would later visit to look for funding candidates. 


Problem 2: Exposed resource discovery. We discov- 
ered that the above scenario is possible through trace 
analysis. Many 802.11 clients actively scan for specific 
networks to which they have connected in the past. They 
do this by sending probe request frames, each of which 
contains the SSID name of one of the networks that it 
prefers to use. These SSIDs are sent in the clear. This 
probing behavior is the default for Windows XP as it 
speeds up network discovery and provides a way to as- 
sociate with networks that don’t periodically announce 
their existence. Hence Ferris can observe Boris’ preferred 
SSIDs by listening to his transmissions; any observer can 
do this despite data encryption. Ferris can then obtain the 
likely street addresses by looking the SSIDs up in a Wi- 
Fi location database such as Wigle [27]. 

This scenario demonstrates that while hiding addresses 
is necessary to provide wireless privacy, it isn’t suffi- 
cient because other kinds of names are exposed. For ac- 
tive scanning in 802.11, the network names are often re- 
vealing, even without a database such as Wigle, since 
providers often choose meaningful names. Thus when a 
user probes for the networks that he has connected to pre- 
viously, in effect, he advertises where he has been; i.e., 
an attacker could use this technique to compromise a vic- 
tim’s past privacy.” Moreover, an unusual SSID or set of 
SSIDs can alert an observer to the presence of a partic- 
ular user, regardless of whether the user’s MAC address 
is changed frequently. Active scanning was previously 


2We actually found this vulnerability when we noticed that the SSID 
of one of our own home networks was evident in the trace! Looking 
further, we were surprised to find that the trace named other networks 
at universities and companies that one of us had visited before attending 
SIGCOMM 2004. 


known to be a security flaw as it can facilitate hijack- 
ings [20], but it had not been associated with privacy 
leaks as best we know. In the traces we examined, 161 
users emitted a network name that was unique to a sin- 
gle user. 460 of the 566 users in the trace advertised the 
names of their preferred networks. 


Scenario 3: Provider/individual threat to provider pri- 
vacy. Bar plans to compete with FooNet by launching its 
own metropolitan scale network. In an effort to take ad- 
vantage of Foo’s successes and mistakes, Bar decides to 
analyze FooNet to learn how many users connect to it, 
how much traffic they generate, and so forth. It is in Foo’s 
best interest to keep these statistics to itself to prevent Bar 
from gaining a second mover advantage. To monitor Foo- 
Net, Bar deploys a much smaller number of mobile nodes 
that drive by FooNet hotspots at various times of day. 
Similarly, Boris might drive around himself and provide 
this information to one of his startup ventures. A compa- 
rable threat may be looming in the city-wide 802.11 joint 
venture in San Francisco [1], which calls for two service 
providers with different business models (fee-based ver- 
sus advertising-driven) to share some physical infrastruc- 
ture, including APs and backhauls. Pricing and service 
offerings of one company might be determined in part 
by access statistics that are gleaned from the other. 


Problem 3: Apparent network usage. This scenario is 
possible because various 802.11 packets and fields leak 
information about network usage. For example, 
a sequence number field is typically incremented by the 
sender for each packet that is transmitted. This enables a 
small number of packets from the AP to be used to gauge 
the rate of packet transmissions. In beacon frames, which 
are typically sent by the AP ten times per second, there 
is a traffic indication map for clients using power-save 
functionality (which is becoming increasingly popular 
as a means of extending battery life on small devices). 
This allows the number of power-save clients to be read- 
ily counted, the size of the overall client pool to be esti- 
mated from statistics on power-save usage, and perhaps 
even the length of client sessions to be gauged. These 
techniques allow Bar to estimate AP usage by observ- 
ing a relatively small number of packets; any observer 
can do likewise since these fields are not encrypted. Of 
course, sampling will always allow a subset of packets to 
be observed to estimate the whole. Our point is that the 
current design of 802.11 makes sampling strategies espe- 
cially effective because 802.11 packets leak much more 
network usage information than is necessary. 


3 RESEARCH CHALLENGES 


Wireless privacy means more than concealing the con- 
tents of a wireless communication, but a precise defi- 
nition and good metrics that the community can agree 
upon are elusive because the situation is complicated. 
Our notion of privacy changes according to who might 
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be listening. A user might willingly reveal his identity 
to his provider, but not to other users. And the targets 
of privacy attacks may range from individuals and their 
devices to whole companies. Moreover, though several 
methods have been proposed to measure privacy, such as 
anonymity sets [5], entropy [9], and k-anonymity [24], 
there’s no agreed-upon threshold for being private enough. 

The scenarios presented in the previous section un- 
derscore the importance of protecting privacy and high- 
light several challenges: Ferris was uniquely identified 
through his ZuNod’s MAC address, Boris’s clients were 
revealed in SSIDs, and Bar studied FooNet’s operations 
by monitoring sequence numbers and other information 
sources. This section discusses three technical challenges 
immediately relevant to these scenarios: First, how can 
we balance the need for names to address devices with 
the desire to prevent names from being identifying? Sec- 
ond, how can we discover and bind to resources with- 
out revealing that we are doing so or have done so in 
the past? Third, might even the physical characteristics 
of transmissions and the control information contained 
within them leak other subtle and implicit identifying in- 
formation, and if so, do we have any hope of designing 
media access protocols that preserve privacy completely? 
While we phrase this discussion in the context of our 
802.11 case study, we believe that these challenges are 
broadly applicable to other wireless protocols as well, 
such as Bluetooth, Zigbee, and WiMAX. 


Naming. Network addresses identify communicating end- 
points. If they are persistent, they can be used to link 
multiple packets to the same user. 802.11 uses unique 
MAC addresses that do not change over time and that 
are broadcast in the clear. Several potential approaches 
reduce the threat protocols like 802.11 pose to a user’s 
anonymity, but all increase complexity and computation 
overhead. 

Periodically changing MAC addresses, effectively cre- 
ating temporary pseudonyms as proposed by Hu and Gru- 
teser [11, 15], would increase the difficulty for both users 
and service providers to link packet transmissions to a 
source. In 802.11, this would require only user-level 
changes to the client, so long as the period between 
changes is large. For example, a user-level script could 
change a client’s MAC address before each AP associ- 
ation. This approach could be extended to change ad- 
dresses more often and while associated. The client could 
generate a new MAC address, re-associate with the AP 
under that address, and send a gratuitous ARP to estab- 
lish a binding between his IP address and the new MAC 
address. 

A client might want to use this technique to gener- 
ate a new pseudonym for each frame it transmits to im- 
prove anonymity, but this might be infeasible without 
first making significant changes to the network stack, as 
throughput would decrease due to temporarily undeliv- 


erable packets and additional messaging. Luckily, many 
common types of wireless traffic, HTTP for example, are 
short-lived and spaced out over time, so a user could 
improve his experience by rolling MAC addresses only 
when his device is idle; of course, the network he uses 
will still lose bandwidth to the ARP messages he sends. 

However, the risk when using pseudonyms is that 
they can be linked together, and this is achieved easily 
when some information carried on a client’s transmis- 
sions remains constant while his pseudonyms are chang- 
ing. For example, a client’s IP address can be used to 
link the previous MAC address to a current one. A con- 
fidentiality scheme such as WPA2, which encrypts all 
link-layer data payloads, including ARP messages, can 
be used, but even this would hide only MAC-to-IP bind- 
ings from adversaries who lack network privileges; any 
eavesdropper that is associated with the wireless network 
can see gratuitous ARP responses and can send ARP re- 
quests. As another example, many machines (e.g., any 
machine with iTunes music sharing enabled) now enable 
multicast DNS and DNS service discovery; thus eaves- 
droppers can now use local-link DNS requests to dis- 
cover machine name to IP bindings [8]. An effective pseu- 
donym scheme would require coordination across net- 
work layers, such as by synchronizing name changes. 
Note that a consistent identifier is not strictly necessary 
to link pseudonyms as the sudden cessation of one ad- 
dress and use of another may be suggestive, especially 
when bolstered by other physical layer characteristics such 
as signal strength. We explore this non-naming related 
tracking later. 

As well as considering naming and information leak- 
age vertically up the network stack, effective privacy so- 
lutions must consider leakage horizontally across net- 
work interfaces and devices. Since many user devices 
now have multiple radios, such as 802.11 and Bluetooth, 
an eavesdropper can leverage the persistence of any name 
on one interface to link the changing names of another. 
This problem, of course, extends to the multiple radio 
interfaces of the multiple devices a user might be using 
simultaneously. 

A better approach to hiding persistent identifiers might 
be to encrypt the addresses, perhaps with a nonce so that 
successive encrypted identifiers would not be identical. If 
public or pair-wise shared keys are used, addresses could 
be hidden even from other authorized users of the net- 
work. Unlike the pseudonym approach, however, encryp- 
tion alone would not prevent a client’s communicating 
peer from learning its identity. Other cryptographic ap- 
proaches would be needed to provide this added privacy. 
It would be challenging to adapt cryptographic schemes 
to the task of address obfuscation, without requiring sig- 
nificant changes to existing media access protocols and 
without incurring excessive overhead. 


Discovering resources and binding. Our wireless de- 
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vices rely on the ability to discover and bind to services 
on the fly. We consider several privacy goals relevant to 
this process, which are challenging to meet. First, only 
clients who are authorized to use a private service should 
be capable of learning of its presence. The presumption is 
that an authorized client would know a priori of its exis- 
tence. Second, at most the client and the service involved 
should know when a binding is established or broken be- 
tween them; optionally, the identity of the client may be 
hidden from the service as well. This would prevent ad- 
versaries, such as competing providers, from learning in- 
formation about how and when a service is used. It is evi- 
dent from Section 2 that today’s 802.11 implementations 
reveal this information during discovery and binding as 
they leak SSIDs. Obscuring SSIDs in a simple way, such 
as by hashing them, might render them unreadable, but 
they would still be consistent, and could therefore be pro- 
filed or mapped offline. Third, a solution that provides 
private resource discovery and binding should be secure 
from common attacks, such as man-in-the-middle, spoof- 
ing, and replay, as well as be compatible with existing 
media access protocols. 

To achieve these goals in 802.11, one might design 
an anonymous messaging scheme in which the contents 
of all management frames used for service discovery, au- 
thentication, and binding (i.e., association) are encrypted 
with either public or shared keys; moreover, packet lengths 
and remaining cleartext fields, such as the frame types, 
could be made homogenous. However, a comprehensive 
design additionally would need to deal with several seri- 
ous challenges that arise in practice. These include: boot- 
strapping cryptographic state at autonomous clients; dis- 
seminating and consistently managing such state at APs; 
ensuring system scalability as the number of clients in- 
creases; synchronizing cryptographic state between a 
client and an AP in the face of message loss caused by 
wireless links; ensuring that the encryption operations do 
not leak the identities of the intended recipients (since 
standard public key encryption schemes need not pro- 
vide key-privacy [4]); and making sure that the resulting 
scheme has acceptable overheads. 

As a strawman approach, consider a client who knows 
the public keys or identities of all the APs to which it may 
wish to associate. The client could send an encrypted 
probe to each AP using an anonymous public key [4] 
or anonymous identity based [2] encryption scheme. The 
probe could include a (possibly ephemeral) public key 
for the client, and the target AP could use this public 
key to encrypt the response. This strawman approach is 
computationally heavy for both the client and the APs; 
the anonymity property of the encryption schemes means 
that the APs must perform non-trivial computations on 
each encrypted probe, even if the probe is intended for a 
different AP. Our strawman approach shares commonal- 
ity with the randomized hash lock protocol for anony- 
mous authorization [26] in which an RFID tag reader 


must try all tag keys in order to determine the identity of 
an RFID tag. To improve upon this strawman, one might 
consider amortizing the cost of expensive cryptographic 
operations over multiple sessions, albeit with a potential 
degradation in the level of privacy provided. For exam- 
ple, after binding with a resource once, a client might 
maintain a single use or time-limited token that would 
efficiently catalyze the client’s next attempt to discover 
that resource. As in [15], the token itself may be blinded 
to prevent the AP from linking two clients together over 
time. 


Limiting information leakage. Explicit names aren’t the 
only identifiers. Other information conveyed in a wire- 
less link layer protocol might reveal clues to a user’s 
identity to varying degrees. The challenge is to find such 
implicit identifiers, measure their utility, and when nec- 
essary, devise strategies to remove them while retain- 
ing useful functionality and without noticeably degrad- 
ing performance. 

802.11 frames reveal sequence numbers, operating 
modes, and capabilities to anyone listening, which can be 
used to link multiple packets to the same source as well 
as to narrow down the range of the transmitter’s possi- 
ble identities. This information is found in frame headers 
and control and management frame payloads, but even 
the best confidentiality schemes cover only the payloads 
of data frames. An obvious privacy solution would be 
to encrypt the entirety of every type of frame, but do- 
ing so might not be as easy as it seems. First, some link 
header fields are designed to be broadcast to all users. 
For example, the duration field is used to announce to 
all contending users how long the channel will be in use. 
Encrypting such a field might require using a key that 
is shared by all authorized users, and would thus be de- 
fenseless against an attack by an authorized user; Foo- 
Net and other metropolitan-scale networks have thou- 
sands of authorized users, thus sharing a key among them 
wouldn’t provide much protection. Second, if a client 
were to encrypt the remaining fields so that only the AP 
could decrypt them, then the AP would suffer additional 
computation load, and would thus be more susceptible to 
denial-of-service attacks. 

Encryption, moreover, might be insufficient. Wire- 
less protocols are often defined to support a number of 


configuration parameters, be extensible, and provide slack. 


This gives device manufacturers, driver developers, and 
end-users a wide range of usage options. In general, this 
configurability encourages innovation, reduces costs, and 
improves performance, as communication can be tailored 
to a particular environment or application in use. How- 
ever, when a device uses a protocol in a slightly different 
way—exercising some options and not others—it makes 
it easier to profile and fingerprint it. For example, we eas- 
ily can differentiate a device that uses power-save mode 
or virtual carrier sensing (RTS/CTS) from one that never 
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does. Likewise, it is easy to tell apart two devices that 
send background probe requests every 60 and 60.2 sec- 
onds respectively. 

Identifying information may also be found in pro- 
tocol timings, system and network card clock skew, ra- 
dio frequency fingerprints, how the client chooses a data 
transmission rate in response to prevailing conditions, 
data transmission timings (e.g., the periodicity of probe 
requests), how the received signal strengths of multiple 
packets can be linked to the same sender, and how packet 
lengths are distributed. This information may be found 
in single packet transmissions, as well as by profiling a 
group of packets that are presumed to be from the same 
source. Note for the latter, to ensure privacy, it might be 
sufficient only to obscure the linkings of packets (to pre- 
vent grouping them in the first place). Although some 
work has demonstrated that these leaks may be used to 
identify which device driver is in use [10] or otherwise 
fingerprint a device [17], it remains to be seen whether 
they provide enough identifying information to profile 
users uniquely. If they do, then the challenge is not only 
to plug them, but to do so efficiently. The remedies against 
timing attacks, packet length profiles, and signal strength 
correlation might be to induce delays, pad packets, and 
adjust transmission powers; unfortunately, these solutions 
would all result in reduced throughput. 


4 CONCLUSIONS 


This paper argues that wireless networks pose new threats 
to privacy and that there is incentive, not just for users, 
but also for providers and manufacturers to address these 
threats. In an effort to explain how to make these net- 
works private, we explain how one might identify the 
presence of particular users or types of devices, both by 
looking at explicit identifiers such as names and addresses 
which are used to discover networks and deliver data, 
and by profiling users’ communications to develop im- 
plicit identifiers. Furthermore, we argue that prior efforts 
to anonymize communication still leak explicit identifi- 
able information during service discovery. It seems that 
many research challenges remain to be solved before Fer- 
ris can have his day off! 
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Abstract 


A growing number of online service providers offer to 
store customers’ photos, email, file system backups, and 
other digital assets. Currently, customers cannot make 
informed decisions about the risk of losing data stored 
with any particular service provider, reducing their in- 
centive to rely on these services. We argue that third- 
party auditing is important in creating an online service- 
oriented economy, because it allows customers to eval- 
uate risks, and it increases the efficiency of insurance- 
based risk mitigation. We describe approaches and sys- 
tem hooks that support both internal and external audit- 
ing of online storage services, describe motivations for 
service providers and auditors to adopt these approaches, 
and list challenges that need to be resolved for such au- 
diting to become a reality. 


1 Introduction 


The year is 2027. Alice and Bob are preparing a fam- 
ily photo album for the wedding of their daughter Carly, 
and want to include her baby photos. They took these 
Photos with a digital camera in 2002, and uploaded them 
to the LensElephant photo-sharing service. For 25 years, 
they have paid LensElephant a small fee to store their 
Photos. But today, after they click on Carly’s baby-photo 
thumbnails to view the full files, they see nothing but an 
error message “Sorry, those files are corrupted.” 

This scenario is not just a dark fantasy. Many online 
services allow customers — both end users and businesses 
— to store data for as long as they want, and some charge 
for the service. Yet news reports [1, 5] reveal that even 
the most popular sites can lose data, and customers have 
no rational basis on which to evaluate the risk of data 
loss or to choose between storage services. Although 
examples in this paper focus on online storage services, 
the problem generalizes to the nascent “online service- 
oriented economy” (OSOE) in which businesses and end 
users purchase IT services from a variety of online ser- 
vice providers (OSPs). For this nascent economy to be- 
come established, customers will need ways to assess 
risk and gain trust in OSPs. 

Third-party auditing is an accepted method for estab- 
lishing trust between two parties with potentially dif- 
ferent incentives. Auditors assess and expose risk, en- 
abling customers to choose rationally between compet- 
ing services. Over time, a system that includes audi- 
tors reduces risk for customers: when combined with 
a penalty or incentive mechanism, auditing gives incen- 


tives to providers to improve their services. Penalty and 
incentive mechanisms become supportable when risks 
are well understood. We believe auditing is necessary 
not only for traditional businesses, but also for online 
services to create a viable OSOE. 

Auditing of OSPs is not feasible yet. First, customers 
are not yet sophisticated enough to demand risk assess- 
ment. Second, OSPs do not yet provide support for third- 
party audits. 

In this paper, we describe the issues involved in mak- 
ing auditing online services a reality. We speculate on 
an insurance-based incentive system to encourage audits 
of OSPs. For concreteness, we focus on audit-enabling 
interfaces that online storage services should support. 


2 What We Mean by Auditing 


OSPs must convince customers that their platforms are 
reliable. Because a customer knows that a provider’s pri- 
mary incentive is to make a profit, not simply to serve the 
customer’s needs, this is a variant of what economists 
call the “principal-agent problem” [14]: how does the 
customer know whether to trust the provider? 

One way is to rely on a trusted third-party auditor, who 
has sufficient access to the provider’s environment. An 
auditor understands the service level agreement (SLA) 
between a customer and a provider and quantifies the 
extent to which a provider might not meet the SLA. 
The auditor has expertise and capabilities that the cus- 
tomer does not. Auditors understand the threats posed, 
know best practices, and have the resources to check for 
process adherence and service quality. They perform 
these checks through well-defined interfaces to the ser- 
vice. With proper safeguards, auditors can investigate 
providers who serve multiple customers without fear of 
information leakage. ! 

Inspired by methods for auditing “bricks and mortar’ 
businesses, we identify two approaches: external audit- 
ing and internal auditing. We also suggest some princi- 
ples that should apply to auditing of online services. 


2.1 Internal vs. external auditing 

We illustrate the two types of audits using an analogy 
to the restaurant business. A restaurant’s “SLA” is to pro- 
vide its diners with enjoyable and safe meals at reason- 
able expense. We can audit restaurants simply by trying 
out the service, or (using third parties) by relying on rec- 
ommendations from friends or food critics. This corre- 


!This paragraph is adapted from [9]. 
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sponds to external auditing of a service. External audits 
evaluate the quality of service through externally avail- 
able interfaces, and usually assume that one can predict 
future success (“reputation”) from limited samples. With 
this approach, we can determine whether the restaurant 
is enjoyable, but it might not warn us in advance if the 
food is sometimes contaminated. 

So we also rely on health inspectors to go into the 
kitchen and identify procedures that might result in sick 
customers. This corresponds to internal auditing, which 
determines the extent to which a service follows best 
practices. Internal audits evaluate the structure and pro- 
cesses within a service to ensure that the service can con- 
tinue to meet its objectives (SLAs). To do so, these audits 
need specialized interfaces that reveal and test the inner 
workings of a service. Other examples of internal au- 
dits include fire marshal inspections of office buildings 
to check electrical codes, and accounting firms check- 
ing whether corporations meet FASB standards. As with 
health inspections, these internal audits warn customers 
of practices that could lead to impending disasters. Cus- 
tomers can use this information to choose between ser- 
vices or complement one service with another. 

We need both internal and external audits of OSPs. 
External audits can only confirm past behavior, so with- 
out internal audits, we could not predict upcoming prob- 
lems or assess risk exposure. On the other hand, internal 
audits might not be exhaustive and might be based on 
incomplete failure models; we can use external audit re- 
sults to assess whether internal audits are really working. 


2.2 Auditable metrics 

Auditing requires metrics. Typically, best practices 
determine the relevant metrics for internal audits, and the 
SLAs determine the relevant metrics for external audits. 
Metrics need not be quantitative; they may simply indi- 
cate whether the service follows a certain practice. For 
example, a financial audit might (among other metrics) 
check whether accounting data conforms with appropri- 
ate standards; a health inspection could verify that raw 
food is always stored below 45°F. Sections 4 and 5 de- 
scribe metrics for internal and external audits of storage 
services, respectively. 


2.3. Desirable properties 

In this section, we list desirable properties for both 
internal and external audits. These are ideal goals, and 
might not all be fully achievable. 
Establish standards for comparison. One purpose of 
auditing is to allow customers to make a rational choice. 
To do so, they need standards to compare the results of 
two different audits performed at different times, of dif- 
ferent providers, and by different auditors. Without stan- 
dards we are not even sure what is being audited. 
Minimize auditing cost. Auditing imposes costs on 
OSPs, which should not outweigh its benefits. 


Introduce no new vulnerabilities. Auditing interfaces 
inherently provide new ways to access an online service. 
These interfaces, and their implementations, should not 
introduce ways of attacking or corrupting the system. 
Protect customer data privacy. Customers often do not 
want their data revealed or leaked. For OSPs that include 
customer privacy in their SLA, auditing approaches that 
reveal customer data to auditors are a vulnerability and 
should be avoided. 

Protect proprietary provider information. OSPs sel- 
dom want to reveal internal information (including key 
technologies) to competitors or hackers. 

Audit results must be trustworthy. Audits should not 
be biased either toward the OSP or the customer. 

Avoid prescribing a technology. Technologies used 
to implement and support online services continually 
change. Audit practices that prescribe or prefer a 
particular technology could inhibit transitions to bet- 
ter technologies. Thus, external audits should rely on 
implementation-independent interfaces, if possible. Al- 
though internal audits must be technology-aware to spot 
flaws in technical approaches, they should adapt quickly 
to avoid constraining service implementors. 


3 Motivating audit processes 

Providers will not offer auditing interfaces unless there 
is motivation to do so. Mechanisms to provide such mo- 
tivation are more likely to be social than technical, but 
we should keep them in mind when trying to design the 
system interfaces that support auditing. 

Generally, these behavior-changing mechanisms ei- 
ther use penalties or incentives, or a combination. For 
example, regulations (and the associated fines), laws (and 
the threat of incarceration), or loss of reputation (which 
can put a provider out of business) are penalty-based 
mechanisms. Market forces (i.e., the ability to charge 
a premium for better service), or the need to obtain cost- 
effective insurance, can create incentives. 


3.1 The role of insurance providers 

Users of traditional services (e.g., home remodeling 
contractors) understand the value of selecting insured 
providers. Similarly, we believe that in many cases cus- 
tomers are likely to prefer insured OSPs, since it gives 
them both protection against SLA violations and a clear 
signal about which providers are trustworthy enough to 
be insurable. 

Insurance companies will not insure OSPs unless they 
can quantify their risk, which gives both insurers and 
OSPs an incentive to use auditors. Since insurance pre- 
miums will reflect both the known risks and the uncer- 
tainty in risks, OSPs will have an incentive (reduced pre- 
miums) to improve their risk-management practices and 
to increase their transparency to auditors. Insurers will 
pass audit costs to the OSPs, giving them an incentive to 
improve auditing interfaces to reduce audit costs. 
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Others have projected this benefit for a more specific 
area, security-risk auditing: 

Beginning in January 2007, “financial service providers 

{in South Korea] will be required to insure customers’ ac- 

counts to cover financial damage caused by hackers and fi- 

nancial accidents.” ... [this] will, in effect, turn insurance 
providers into [security] compliance auditors. Those fi- 
nancial services providers who follow sound security pro- 
cedures will be a better risk, and therefore see more favor- 

able insurance rates. [7] 

In theory, individual consumers could do their own exter- 
nal audits, but they are unlikely to be able to afford the 
costs and skills associated with professional risk audits. 
Insurance-based mechanisms are scalable; they allow an 
OSP to efficiently convince many customers that their 
SLAs will be met. 

Insurance-based mechanisms are especially suitable 
for online storage services. We usually protect valuable 
physical assets (e.g. homes, jewelry) with insurance, so 
it is natural to extend this mechanism to digital assets. 
For this mechanism to work, however, we need ways of 
assigning value to data, which remains an open problem. 
For certain data, such as business assets, we may be able 
assign a value based on the cost incurred as a result of 
loss. However, this assessment is more difficult for sen- 
timental data such as family photos. 

Although insurance-based incentives may not extend 
to all online services, they are applicable to many OSPs, 
such as financial or utility computing services. 


3.2 Chicken-or-egg Problem 

We realize that existing OSPs will face costs to add 
support for auditing, both internal and external. These in- 
clude additional hardware, new software, additional net- 
work bandwidth, new procedures, additional employees, 
and training. There is also a chicken-or-egg problem: 
OSPs will be reluctant to incur these costs before audit- 
ing is the norm, but auditing cannot become ubiquitous 
until the OSPs support it. 

We see a plausible evolutionary path, however. OSPs 
will initially perform self-auditing to comply with regu- 
lations such as Sarbanes-Oxley (SOX); most large com- 
panies already do significant IT auditing for SOX com- 
pliance, although they probably do not yet check long- 
term storage processes. Once these self-audit mecha- 
nisms are in place, they can then be used as selling points, 
to differentiate well-run providers against their competi- 
tion. Insurance companies will then also have a basis for 
writing data-loss policies. 


3.3 Quid custodiet ipsos custodes? 

Auditing depends on the competence and honesty of 
the auditors, properties that themselves need to be en- 
forced. Financial auditors are already subject to regula- 
tory and legal sanctions (for example, Arthur Anderson 
was forced to close its audit business after repeated in- 
stances of malfeasance, including their work for Enron). 


Insurers will also tend to avoid auditors who do bad jobs, 
as this exposes the insurers to unprofitable risks. 

Likewise, insurance-based incentives depend on the 
competence and honesty of the insurers. We assume 
that OSOE insurers will be subject to existing insurance- 
industry regulations, and will not disappear when it 
comes time to pay up. 

Having multiple competing auditors can help ensure 
trustworthy results. This implies the need for standard 
auditing interfaces, to avoid “auditor lock-in.” 


4 Internal Auditing for Storage Services 

Internal auditing checks the inside behavior and pro- 
cesses of a provider to assess the likelihood the provider 
will fail to meet its SLAs. In this section, we describe the 
difficulty in internally auditing storage services and out- 
line auditing interfaces online storage services can sup- 
port to address the difficulty. 

The SLAs for a storage service can include data in- 
tegrity (customer bits are preserved), data exit (cus- 
tomers can get their original data), security, privacy, and 
more. Although auditing can apply to all of these, in this 
paper we mainly focus on data integrity. 


4.1 Internal audits are hard 

To assess the risk of violating data integrity, an auditor 
must understand the threats and the current best practices 
to prevent data loss. Unfortunately, this information is 
hard to obtain for storage services: 

e Only a few studies describe failures and their causes in 
deployed large-scale storage systems [10, 12]. Baker et 
al. [2] provide a list of known threats to data preserva- 
tion, e.g. natural disasters and insider attack. 

e Individual organizations can learn to recognize certain 
bad practices that have resulted in data loss, but de- 
termining “best practices” requires comparison and ex- 
perimentation. This in turn requires sharing failure in- 
formation across different environments and vendors. 
Storage services have been reluctant to share this data. 

The current situation is counter-productive for both 

customers and providers. Customers cannot assess ser- 
vice quality, and storage services can only make im- 
provements based on internal data. Once a system with 
proper incentives is established, storage services will al- 
low internal audits. Trusted third-party auditors will then 
be in a position to piece together this information gradu- 
ally and integrate it into the audit process. 


4.2 Threats and hooks for internal audits 

We list three classes of threats to data integrity that au- 
dits must address. (There are others!) For each class, we 
touch on potential best practices and outline the hooks 
storage services could provide to check for adherence to 
these practices. 

Latent faults: Many potential sources of data corrup- 
tion are not immediately visible (e.g., damage from suc- 
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cessful but undetected attacks; undetected human errors; 
bit rot in the storage medium). These “latent” faults re- 
quire periodic checking of the data [2]. Auditors need 
hooks to know whether the storage service checks for 
appropriate sources of latent faults, whether the checks 
happen often enough, and whether there are enough in- 
dependent replicas of the data to support successful re- 
pair when the checks uncover damage. To support au- 
diting, the storage service could provide interfaces that 
access log files to verify the frequency and success of 
checks. Another possible hook would allow an auditor 
to implant triggers on random data to notify the auditor 
when the data is accessed for particular checks. 

Correlated faults: Correlated failures increase the 
risk of data loss. Example sources of correlated failures 
include lack of diversity in software and hardware plat- 
forms, in geographic locations of storage, and in num- 
ber of independently administered domains. Storage ser- 
vices should provide hooks that expose the level of di- 
versity along these and other dimensions, to gauge the 
potential for correlated failures. 

Recovery faults: Data is often more vulnerable to 
corruption and loss during recovery procedures, since 
these might be executed only rarely and are often less 
well debugged. Recovery also tends to take effect after 
things have gone wrong, when the system being recov- 
ered may be in an unanticipated state. Thus, it is impor- 
tant for storage services to practice regular “fire drills,” 
(in which they deliberately disable disks, nodes or sites 
or deliberately corrupt or destroy data), and then mea- 
sure the success of the resulting recovery mechanisms. 
System hooks should allow auditors to see logs of these 
faults and the resulting recovery activity. (Faulty recov- 
ery may corrupt unrelated data, which might only be de- 
tected through further audits.) 

More importantly, storage services should provide 
hooks that allow auditors to test recovery safely. They 
should allow auditors to inject data corruption into “de- 
coy” files, or to take disks or systems offline temporarily. 

There are many open issues related to internal audit- 
ing, including: 

e How much overhead does internal auditing add? 

e Could internal audits cause unwanted damage? 

e Beyond providing a checklist of preventive steps taken, 
we do not have ways to translate internal audits into a 
quantitative risk of future data loss. 

e We will need ways to evolve the internal-auditing pro- 
cess and hooks without disrupting storage services. 


5 External Auditing for Storage Services 
An external audit provides an end-to-end measure- 
ment of service quality in terms of its SLA. The primary 
SLA for storage services is to maintain data integrity, 
which we quantify by the past rate of data loss. We ob- 
tain this rate by measuring the fraction of data lost at 


appropriate intervals. There are a few direct methods for 
measuring this fraction, such as sampling the service’s 
stored contents or simply downloading all content. Ex- 
ternal sampling cannot detect small but important losses 
because it only checks a fraction of the data. Exhaustive 
checks are intrusive and infeasible. In this section, we 
detail the problems with these approaches and propose a 
solution to overcome these problems. 


5.1 Hurdles for detecting data loss 

A simple method for auditing data integrity is to sam- 
ple stored data through the public read and write inter- 
faces of a storage service. This approach requires no 
modification to the service. The auditor simply creates 
some “fake” user accounts, uploads content, and peri- 
odically extracts all of the uploaded content and ensures 
the result matches the original. For some services (e.g., 
Amazon’s $3), we can access the read and write inter- 
faces programmatically. For other services (e.g., email 
or photo sharing sites), we might need additional effort 
(e.g. screen-scraping) to crawl and download uploaded 
content. We cannot externally audit services that ac- 
tively prevent users from downloading their content. If 
our premises about the advantage of auditing are correct, 
customers will eventually avoid such services. 

This simple approach meets our guidelines but has 
drawbacks. First, devious services would have an in- 
centive to identify auditors’ accounts and devote more 
resources to those than others. Second, the approach suf- 
fers from limited coverage. Even if the service is not 
biased, the auditor can only introduce a limited number 
of fake accounts and a limited amount of data without 
excessive overhead to both service and the auditor. A 
small sample can only detect loss from failures that af- 
fect a large fraction of the data (e.g. natural disasters or 
major operator error). 

Another option is for storage services to provide ded- 
icated, auditor-only read interfaces that allow access to 
all internal customer data. The auditor can then com- 
pute cryptographic hashes (e.g., using SHA-1) of each 
customer data object, and then replicate these hashes 
(perhaps at other storage services), later using these to 
check the original content. Unfortunately, to detect small 
amounts of loss, an audit must check nearly all the data. 
For example, imagine an SLA that requires a storage ser- 
vice to maintain 1PB, and the service has lost ten 1KB 
blocks. If no additional damage occurs, we would need 
to randomly sample 40% of the 1PB to have better than 
a 98% chance of detecting at least 1 lost block. Since 
auditors will want to know the loss rate with high preci- 
sion, this approach is too expensive. It requires transfer- 
ring nearly all customer data, which would consume too 
much network bandwidth. This approach also violates 
our customer-privacy principle. Straightforward encryp- 
tion is not a viable privacy solution, since it relies on 
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keeping secret keys for the long term. Customers are 
prone to losing keys, and the auditor has no way to check 
if the key remains intact. 


5.2 A privacy-preserving approach 

We propose a solution that allows auditors to detect 
any change to stored data, malicious or otherwise, while 
adhering to our auditing principles. In our scheme, we 
encrypt data to hide it from the auditor, and we store 
both the encrypted data and key with the storage service. 
To check data integrity, our method uses a challenge- 
response protocol in which the service can respond cor- 
rectly only if both the encrypted data and key are intact. 
The auditor can glean nothing about the data or key from 
these checks, and these checks incur little network over- 
head since the messages are small. Our solution also 
allows the auditor to assist in returning the key and en- 
crypted data to the customer, while maintaining customer 
privacy. With our method, the customer need not main- 
tain any long-term secrets or state, and the auditor needs 
only a little long-term state. 

Our scheme is based on the following assumptions. 
Since many sites, such as email hosting or photo sharing, 
offer value-added services beyond storage, customers are 
willing to reveal their data to a service. Services have 
other legal and social incentives not to leak this data. A 
customer may claim data loss either innocently or fraud- 
ulently, and services have an incentive to hide data loss. 
The auditor does not collude with either the service or 
customer, because its task is to assess service quality ac- 
curately. The auditor can, however, accidentally or pur- 
posefully gain or leak private customer information. 

Our solution has three phases: initialization, verifica- 
tion, and extraction. In initialization, the storage service 
commits to storing a document on behalf of the customer, 
and the auditor initializes long-term state. During verifi- 
cation, the auditor repeatedly checks the stored contents. 
Finally, in extraction, the auditor assists in returning the 
data to the customer in case of doubt or dispute. We 
sketch each of these next. 

During initialization, the storage service commits to 
storing the key, K, and encrypted data, Ex, (D), after re- 
ceiving these items from the customer. The service com- 
mits by publishing two values: a data-commitment that 
is a hash of the encrypted data, H(E'x(D)), using a se- 
cure digest such as SHA-1, and a key-commitment that 
hides the key using modular exponentiation, g* mod p 
(g is a generator of Z;, and p is a large prime). Because 
these functions are one-way and collision-resistant, these 
values bind the service to the encrypted data and the key 
without revealing either. The service publishes these val- 
ues to one or more auditors. (We also have methods to 
transfer the values from one auditor to the next, or make 
them publicly available so anyone can audit.) An audi- 
tor must remember these values, typically much smaller 


than the data, for all subsequent checks. 

The auditor also precomputes a list of challenges 
and corresponding responses for checking the encrypted 
data. Each challenge-response pair is a random number, 
R;, and a hash (implemented with keyed-hash message 
authentication codes — HMACs) that can be computed 
only by knowing FR, and the encrypted data in entirety. 
This list is much smaller than the encrypted data, and its 
contents are unknown a priori to the service. 

During verification, the auditor must check that (a) the 
encrypted data is unchanged and (b) the encryption key 
is unchanged. For (a), the auditor randomly selects a pair 
from its precomputed list, sends the challenge to the ser- 
vice, and awaits the correct response. The auditor must 
discard the pair after use, otherwise the service may cheat 
by using previously cached results. When the auditor ex- 
hausts this list, it can generate more pairs by getting the 
encrypted data from the service, which is potentially ex- 
pensive, and verifying the encrypted data’s hash. 

Our main innovation is how to repeatedly check (b) 
without revealing the key to the auditor. We rely on the 
hardness of the discrete-log and the commutativity of 
modular exponentiation to generate challenge-response 
pairs from the key-commitment. The key-verification 
protocol between the auditor, A, and service, S' is: 


1. A chooses a random ( s.t. g? is a generator of Lee 
2. Asends g® to S. 

3. S computes and sends (9g°)* to A. 

4. Achecks (g*)° = (g°)* else declares S' lost key. 


In steps 1-2, the auditor generates a random challenge 
while keeping ( secret from the service. Because of the 
hardness of the discrete-log, the service, in step 3, must 
compute the response anew using the key. Since mod- 
ular exponentiation commutes, the auditor uses the key- 
commitment, in step 4, to check the response. 

For extraction, the auditor assists in returning the en- 
crypted data simply by forwarding it to the customer af- 
ter verifying its hash. The auditor also forwards the key, 
but before forwarding, we must first establish a shared 
random secret, X, between the service and customer, C, 
which is used to hide the key. The auditor also needs g* 
to check the key. We skip the protocol for pre-arranging 
these values and instead focus on key forwarding: 


1. Ssends K + X to A. 
2. Achecks g* g* = g*+* else declares S lost key. 
3. Asends kK + X to C. 


In step 1, the shared secret, X, is a “blinding” value that 
hides the key. In step 2, g* hides the blind from the 
auditor, while allowing it to verify the key. The customer, 
after step 3, extracts the key by subtracting X. 

Our protocols detect data loss and are not vulnerable 
to a cheating storage service. Given an honest auditor, 
the protocols either leave no doubt that the key and data 
are intact or reveal which party is at fault. We can prove 
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that the auditor, honest or otherwise, learns nothing about 
the data contents when using these protocols. Thus, the 
auditor can reveal transcripts of the interaction to addi- 
tional external parties, thereby providing an audit trail of 
the audit itself, without violating our privacy principle. 

To support our protocols, storage services must ex- 
port hooks for challenge-response queries and compute 
expensive functions for responses. Since our protocols 
mostly send small hashes, the main overhead comes from 
computing HMACs rather than network traffic. If we 
limit the number of checks, however, this overhead can 
be tolerable for a service. We measured the performance 
of a SHA-1 HMAC over files stored on five 5|00GB SATA 
disks with a 2-core 2GHz Intel Xeon 5130 at 362 MB/s. 
At this peak rate, 50 CPUs in parallel can check 1PB in 
16 hours. Spread over 30 days, this work imposes less 
than 2% overhead. Since many large-scale storage ser- 
vices handle an archival workload in which most data is 
rarely touched, checking monthly is reasonable. 


6 Related Work 


Storage-related auditing: Baker et al. [2] describe 
threats to long-term storage and a reliability model, 
which includes the effect of latent faults and periodic in- 
ternal checks of data integrity. Miller and Schwarz [13] 
describe an efficient method for checking online storage, 
but it cannot provide full coverage and privacy simulta- 
neously. OceanStore [4] periodically checks stored data 
for integrity, but relies on users to keep secret keys for 
privacy and does not offer an interface for external au- 
diting. LOCKSS [8] is a P2P archival system for library 
periodicals. Although a library site in LOCKSS periodi- 
cally performs audits of its content, there is no need for 
complete privacy since the contents are published. Lil- 
libridge et al. [6] present a P2P backup scheme in which 
peers request random blocks from their backup peers. 
This scheme can detect data loss from free-riding peers, 
but does not ensure all data is unchanged. 

Auditing in general: One of us (Mogul) previously 
suggested that auditing support would become neces- 
sary for IT outsourcing in general [9]. Satyanarayanan 
proposed dealing with a variety of “Internet risks” by 
an audit-like mechanism (“inspection-enforced safety”) 
based on periodic signed, encrypted snapshots of entire 
virtual machine states, which would then be inspected 
when necessary (e.g., during legal proceedings) [11]. 
Others have suggested building accountable systems that 
provide an non-repudiable history of their state and ac- 
tions [15]. These audit trails are useful for detecting and 
pinpointing problems after the fact, and could support in- 
ternal and external audits. 

Click fraud scares businesses that advertise through 
search engines [3]. To preserve advertiser confidence 
(on pain of lost business), search engines internally self- 
audit click streams; also, advertisers can externally audit 


search engines by monitoring the “click-throughs.” 


7 Conclusion 

In this paper, we motivate the need for auditing to sup- 
port an online service-oriented economy. We highlight 
issues around both internal and external auditing and de- 
tail ways of auditing online storage services. 
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Abstract 


We present the idea of a web based covert file system, 
CovertFS. This file system allows a user to store files 
covertly on media sharing websites while guaranteeing 
confidentiality and plausible deniability regarding the ex- 
istence of the files. Further, it allows for selective and 
covert sharing of these files with other users. CovertFS 
can be built on top of any web based media sharing 
service. The files are hidden within the media using 
steganographic techniques. The user can plausibly deny 
the existence of the covert file system since the exis- 
tence of it cannot be proven. The media sharing service 
provider is oblivious to the existence of the file system 
within the stored media, providing them plausible denia- 
bility as well. Since the user files are completely hidden, 
it gives only the user complete control over his confiden- 
tial files. 


1 Introduction 


Web services such as email, photo sharing, video shar- 
ing, blogs, wikis and other collaborative and interactive 
services have become a part of our daily lives. The 
web provides an easy and portable means for storing and 
retrieving user content as well as sharing this content 
within a group of people for online collaboration. 

All web services available today are for open storage 
and sharing, where the existence of the data is known 
to the service provider. The fundamental, implicit as- 
sumption here, is that the service provider can be com- 
pletely trusted with the user data. Any content stored in 
the clear on these servers is vulnerable to unauthorized 
access by the service administrators. Further, the gov- 
ernment could compel the service provider to turn over 
this data without the knowledge of the user. A more cau- 
tious user might encrypt all content that is stored on these 
servers. While this protects the data from unauthorized 
access, it cannot hide the fact that some data is stored 


by a particular user. The user might be subsequently co- 
erced into revealing the encryption keys by legal instru- 
ments such as subpoenas. Thus, users may desire to hide 
the very presence of their data stored on public servers 
in such a way that its existence cannot be proven by the 
service providers themselves or another third party. 

Storing and sharing data covertly over the internet 
serves several purposes. For example, this may be used 
as a means to share content in societies that tend to stifle 
free exchange of unpopular ideas. Even in more demo- 
cratic countries, social taboos can force people to look 
for covert means for facilitating secret online collabora- 
tions. Finally, individual web users may use such covert 
means to backup, store and share their files online with- 
out the knowledge of the service providers. 

In this paper, we propose the idea of a covert web 
based file system, CovertFS, which facilitates secure file 
storage and sharing amongst a group of people and yet 
provides plausible deniability. CovertFS can be built on 
top of any publicly available media hosting and sharing 
service. Flickr [2], a photo sharing service from Ya- 
hoo, is an excellent example of such a service as it pro- 
vides large storage and excellent API. The file system 
is covertly hidden within the media hosted by the user 
using steganographic techniques. This file system pro- 
vides plausible deniability for the user and the service 
provider. Plausible deniability is achieved because the 
presence of the hidden data cannot be determined by any 
external parties, including the service provider. 

The salient features of the file system can be stated as 
follows: 


e Plausible Deniability: The presence of the file sys- 
tem or files within the media sharing web account 
cannot be determined with certainty by analyzing 
the media or the traffic. Hence the user or the ser- 
vice provider cannot be compelled by court to dis- 
close the contents of the file system. This form 
of information hiding is desired by users who can 
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safely and securely store their documents on third 
party servers without the knowledge of the service 
providers. The service provider cannot determine 
with certainty whether the media is a plain media 
file or a media file with hidden content. 


Online File Sharing and Collaboration: The file 
system is built on top of a web based media sharing 
service. This makes the file system available online 
and to anyone anywhere to collaborate or share files 
with one another. The additional benefit of this is 
only the end-users are aware of the file system or- 
ganization and contents. To others, the file sharing 
traffic looks like innocuous media sharing traffic. 


Information Hiding: The file system is aimed at 
hiding confidential documents, which can be stored 
and shared between a group of people. Data is 
hidden within the media using advanced stegano- 
graphic techniques such as secure or zero diver- 
gence steganography [13, 12, 11], which cannot be 
steganalyzed to retrieve the hidden content. 


2 Design Overview 


The design of a covert file system on a media sharing 
website poses several research challenges. First, an ef- 
ficient way to hide the file system data within photos 
is necessary. Advances in steganography help us here 
[13, 12, 11]. The file system data can be encrypted and 
hidden within the photos in such a way that an adversary 
cannot detect the difference between regular photos and 
photos with hidden data. Secondly, we need an efficient 
mapping scheme of the file system blocks to images in 
order to fully utilize the storage capacity offered by the 
public server. Finally, covert file access traffic should 
not be distinguishable from the innocuous photo sharing 
traffic on the same website, originating from the ordinary 
users. These users are likely to download new photos 
and ignore photos they have already seen, they seldom 
update photos they have already posted and do not delete 
old photos until there is a shortage of storage on their ac- 
count. Such access patterns should not be violated when 
the media website is used to access the hidden file data. 
In what follows, we will discuss the key design issues 
that can address these challenges. 


2.1 Mounting the File System 


In CovertFS, files are stored remotely, hidden within the 
media hosted on a third party service provider. To access 
the hidden file system, a user mounts it at a desired mount 
point in the local file system. Before mounting the file 
system, the user should have a valid account on a media 
sharing site. During the mount, the user has to present 


proper authorization details such as the media sharing 
website url, account name and password for the account 
where his file system is hosted and the passphrase for 
encryption/decryption of the file system contents. Af- 
ter verifying the authorization information, the file sys- 
tem mounts the remote web based file system and begins 
downloading photos as dictated by the hidden file system 
accesses. To avoid repeated downloads of certain photos 
(unusual access pattern for media sharing), photos con- 
taining the hidden file system metadata are kept in a local 
image cache as long as possible. 


2.2 Mapping File System Data to Photos 


The entire file system information along with file meta 
data and file contents are encrypted and stored within 
media content on the service provider. Current stegano- 
graphic techniques are used to hide the contents of the 
file within the media. Our media content here are pho- 
tos to be shared with friends and family. Typical photo 
sizes stored on Flickr range anywhere between 40KB to 
300KB. Current steganographic techniques can safely al- 
low embedding of about 10% of information within a 
JPEG image with no visual distortion or deviation in 
Statistical properties of the image. Considering a mini- 
mum image size of 40 KB, a 4 KB disk block size can 
be stored. To keep the mapping simple, we can assume 
that disk blocks are mapped to images one-to-one, which 
means that we will only hide 4 KB of data even in larger 
images. 

To store all the files within the file system remotely, 
we need as many images in the Flickr account as the 
number of blocks on the file system. The number of 
files that can be stored is constrained by the account stor- 
age size within Flickr. However, Flickr and most service 
providers have unlimited accounts for a minimal service 
fee per year, providing a virtually unlimited storage ca- 
pacity. Alternative designs can store mutiple file block 
in larger images or can span over multiple user accounts 
and/or multiple service providers. 

Metadata, such as inode blocks, and the direct and 
indirect disk blocks are also stored in photos. Inodes 
and file block addresses can be identified directly by the 
name of the image where they are stored or indirectly us- 
ing inode and block allocation maps, themselves stored 
in one or multiple images. Retrieval of the photo contain- 
ing the first block of the map is done through a name that, 
when hashed, maps to a special value, usually a function 
of the encryption passphrase entered by the user. 

Fig. 1 shows the file system object hierarchy as em- 
bedded within different photos stored in the Flickr ac- 
count. The photo mountain.jpg contains the root inode, 
which points to the only directory inode under the root 
directory embedded in the photo hills.jpg. The direc- 
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Figure 1: Covert file system layout embedded within Flickr 
photos and a local view of files when file system is mounted 


tory contains two files, whose inodes are embedded in 
photos lawn.jpg and lion.jpg respectively. Data blocks 
are contained within photos snow.jpg, sunrise.jpg, sun- 
set.jpg, fallcolors.jpg and tree.jpg. The allocation map 
for inodes and data blocks are stored within the photo 
hiking.jpg. The figure also shows the local view of the 
file system, within the gray box. 


2.3 Handling File System Writes 


In a read-write file system, metadata as well as data 
blocks change as a result of file accesses. In CovertFS, 
these changes may generate operations that may look 
suspicious for genuine photo sharing such as (i) frequent 
image changing and (ii) frequent access to certain old im- 
ages. In the next two subsections, we will discuss map- 
ping solutions to hide these two file system patterns. 

To address frequent image changing due to inode and 
file system block updates, we propose to make photos 
immutable and apply an update scheme similar to one 
used in the log structured file system [10]. According to 
this scheme, modified file system objects will be hidden 
in new photos. To achieve this, the indirection through 
the allocation map is absolutely necessary. 

With the proposed scheme, the allocation map be- 
comes the file system object whose frequent changes 
must also be hidden. To keep the photos carrying the 
allocation map also immutable, we must devise a mech- 
anism to locate the most recent copy of the map. For 
this, we propose two complementary schemes. The basic 
scheme takes advantage of the user-defined name space 
for photos to apriori decide the name of the photo to store 
the next version of the map and to embed it along with 


the version number in the photo of the current map (for- 
ward pointer). In this way, a file system user can easily 
determine when the allocation map has changed by look- 
ing at the photo name of the next map. If the new photo 
does not exist but the old one does, the client can as- 
sume that the map has not changed (photos in the same 
chain are garbage collected in the FIFO order) and use 
its cached copy. As a backup, in case this chain can- 
not be reconstructed due to garbage photo collection, the 
names of the map photos are chosen such that all map to 
the same special value when when hashed with the user 
passphrase. In this way, in the worst case, a complete 
inspection of all the images in the account, will allow a 
user to discover the most recent copy of the map. 

Photo garbage collection is done when the user ac- 
count reaches near full capacity. The photos containing 
the invalidated blocks will all be deleted in a batch during 
this process, freeing up space in the account, yet gener- 
ating traffic patterns of photo sharing users. 


2.4 Avoiding Photo Hotspots 


The current design may expose suspicious hotspot pat- 
terns as metadata photos are likely to be more frequently 
accessed, which can be an indicative for a covert file sys- 
tem. Local caching can alleviate this behavior but only 
partially. To further diffuse this pattern, we plan to in- 
troduce forward pointers to all metadata objects and not 
just the maps. This means that subsequent copies of an 
inode, for instance, will be chained by embedding the 
name of the photo to store the next version of the inode 
in the one carrying the current one. A user who wants 
to retrieve the most recent version of an inode and has 
a cached photo of an potentially old version can follow 
this chain to retrieve it without referring to the allocation 
map every time. To guarantee that the file corresponding 
to that inode was not deleted, the most recent copy of the 
parent directory must also be checked. Finally, avoiding 
hotspots through this mechanism is an optimization. In 
case an inode version chain cannot be reconstructed, the 
user can go back to retrieve the most recent version of 
the inode starting from the allocation map. 


2.5 File Sharing and Access Control 


Flickr provides three types of sharing. Photos can either 
be made private, shared with a group, or made public. 
Private photos are only accessible to the user who cre- 
ated them. If photos are shared as a group, friends and 
family can access them and of course, photos made pub- 
lic can be accessed by anybody. However, group and 
public access sharing do not allow the user to modify the 
files. 

We build our file sharing and access control model on 
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top of the Flickr photo sharing model. Only the owner of 
the Flickr account is able to modify file system content, 
while members of the group or others can only read files 
or part of the file system that is enabled selectively for 
read sharing by the owner. 


Selective sharing needs to be enabled by the owner 
who wants to share his files or directories with other 
users in the group. Each share is assigned a separate en- 
cryption passphrase as shown in Fig. 2. The directory 
Politics is shared with a group of friends with a separate 
encryption key. Every parent inode object that has a link 
pointing to a file or directory has a respective encryption 
key associated with it. Storing the encryption key in the 
inode allows the owner to access all the files at any time 
without retyping separate encryption passwords assigned 
to different shares. In case a separate encryption key is 
not assigned to any file or directory, the encryption key 
is replicated from the parent inode. All other directories 
in Fig. 2 are encrypted with the owners encryption key. 


The photos corresponding to the directory to be shared 
(Politics directory in the fig) are moved to the appropriate 
category of photos in the Flickr account for sharing with 
the group. The encryption passphrase for files within the 
share is given to other users of the group. They can locate 
the root inode within the share by hashing with the given 
passphrase. Note that the passphrase is different for each 
share and can be changed by the owner at any given time, 
when he decides to revoke sharing. 


2.6 Replication 


Since the web based services can be unavailable at cer- 
tain time periods, replicating the file system meta-data 
and data across different service providers is a desirable 
design choice. The replicas can be assigned priorities 
such that the downloads always take place from the pri- 
mary replica. When the primary replica service provider 
is unavailable, the files can still be accessed from the sec- 
ondary replicas. Updates may however be propagated 
first to the primary and then to the secondary replicas. 
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Figure 2: File sharing with CovertFS. The directory Politics is 
shared and has its own encryption key 
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Figure 3: Overview of CovertFS design 


2.7 CovertFS and Hidden Levels 


It is possible to argue that the presence of CovertFS it- 
self can be incriminating evidence that the user is hiding 
something. This is countered in the steganographic file 
systems by having different hidden levels. When com- 
pelled by court, the user can disclose only one or two 
levels with moderately incriminating evidence, while the 
presence of real data that he wants to hide can be plausi- 
bly denied. It is impossible with this design for the ex- 
aminer to prove that the user is indeed hiding something 
extra than what he has already disclosed. 

A similar analogy applies to CovertFS as well. Hidden 
levels can be created in CovertFS. Each level has a differ- 
ent encryption passphrase and can only be opened when 
the user provides the correct passphrase. Additional lev- 
els are also mapped by using other photos within the 
same account. Alternatively, hidden levels may also be 
created involving additional user accounts on the same 
or other service providers. 


2.8 Implementation Plan 


CovertFS can be built as a user-level file system. We plan 
to implement this on top of the FUSE [1] file system in- 
terface as shown in Fig. 3. FUSE facilitates easy devel- 
opment of user-level file systems. It has a kernel mode 
driver and a user-level library. The user-level library /ib- 
juse interacts with the kernel mode driver through a de- 
vice called /dev/fuse. The system calls that operate on 
files in the FUSE file system are redirected from the vir- 
tual file system (VFS) layer in the kernel to the FUSE 
driver. The driver in turn forwards this call to the user- 
space library. The new filesystem, CovertFS in the fig- 
ure, that links into this library can handle this call and 
implement new functionality. We plan to develop our 
proof-of-concept prototype over Flickr [2], since they 
have a public API available for this purpose. 


3 Discussion 


In this section, we provide security analysis and discuss 
other design related issues. 
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3.1 Security Analysis 


We define two types of adversaries. A passive adver- 
sary simply observes the traffic and checks for anoma- 
lies. An active adversary, on the other hand, actively per- 
forms steganalysis on random images from time to time 
to detect hidden data within the images. We examine 
why CovertFS is indeed covert from the point of view of 
both the active and the passive adversary. The active ad- 
versary is primarily concerned with steganalysis, while 
the passive adversary mainly performs traffic analysis on 
the Flickr account traffic. 


3.1.1 Active Adversary and Steganalysis 


Steganalysis is a technique where the adversary can de- 
termine that the image is used as a cover for hidden in- 
formation. Steganalysis techniques watch for signature 
distortions created by known steganography tools. With 
respect to JPEG images, some steganography tools use 
simple techniques such as LSB encoding. In this method 
each bit of the hidden text is encoded in the least signifi- 
cant bit of every byte in the JPEG image. This technique 
does not cause visual distortion perceptive to the human 
eye, but creates huge deviations in the statistical prop- 
erties of the JPEG image. Such tools that perform bit 
manipulations are called image domain tools and can be 
detected easily by steganalysis. 

Other set of techniques used for hiding information is 
called the transform domain tools. These group of tools 
use techniques that involve manipulation of algorithms 
and image transforms. One of the popular techniques 
used for JPEG images is called the discrete cosine trans- 
form (DCT). These methods hide information in more 
significant areas of the image and may manipulate image 
properties such as luminance. These techniques are far 
more robust and much harder to detect using steganal- 
ysis. The tradeoff however is that such methods can 
encode much smaller amount of information within the 
cover. Recent research has come up with zero divergence 
steganography or secure steganography that use statisti- 
cal restoration techniques [13, 12, 11]. The basic idea 
is to thwart steganalysis methods by hiding information 
in few bits within the image and adjusting other bits to 
offset the deviations caused by the hidden information. 
Hence, advances in steganography have made it possible 
to build tools that can thwart steganalysis. We plan to use 
one such advanced technique in our prototype to hide the 
file system data. 


3.1.2 Passive Adversary and Traffic Analysis 


The passive adversary simply sniffs traffic to look for 
anomalies and tries to deduce if any hidden text exists 
within the image. All the traffic during upload and down- 


load of the files within the file system must appear like 
innocuous photo sharing traffic. However, the pattern in 
which the files are accessed may leak some information 
to the adversary. The adversary however, must not be 
able to determine with certainty that a specific pattern at 
the beginning of accesses, implies hidden text. 

Traffic patterns can be obfuscated by introducing 
pseudo random dummy image fetches. The client can 
cache already visited photos to ensure that it does not 
download those photos too frequently. CovertFS is de- 
signed such that only new photos are uploaded and old 
ones are deleted when the account reaches near full ca- 
pacity, which resembles the behavior of normal photo 
sharing users. Also, the additions are done in a batch 
as the file system operates in a disconnected mode, mak- 
ing additions in a batch to the photo store, similar to how 
regular users add photos. Since Flickr has an open API, 
several other applications have been built on top of it that 
perform specific tasks, customized to the user. Each of 
these tasks gives rise to different upload/download pat- 
terns. 


3.2 Feature or Misuse 


CovertFS can be built on top of media sharing service 
such as Flickr. While this provides an innovative use of a 
commonly used web service, this can be viewed as abuse 
of a service designed for a different purpose. We argue 
that since Flickr is a photo sharing service, what else is 
embedded in the photos does not really affect Flickr’s 
business model. Users still host photos on Flickr for 
CovertFS to work. 


4 Related Work 


The steganographic file system that gives the user plau- 
sible deniability was first proposed by Anderson and 
Shamir [6]. They did not have a working prototype of 
the file system. McDonald et al [8] were the first to 
build a working prototype of a steganographic file sys- 
tem called StegFS. StegFS is a local file system that pro- 
vides plausible deniability by hiding files in unused disk 
blocks. The prototype did not require a separate par- 
tition but worked along with the Linux ext2 partition. 
Pang et al [9] demonstrated improvements to the hiding 
schemes and design of StegFS, which demonstrated sig- 
nificant improvements in performance. All the file sys- 
tems mentioned above work with the local hard drive and 
provide plausible deniability to the user. None of these 
provide the ability to globally access or share files. Since 
all of these hide in unused disk blocks, they run the risk 
of being overwritten when the driver is not operating in 
the steganographic mode. Therefore these require a high 
degree of replication, severely limiting the disk space us- 
age. CovertFS, on the other hand, provides file sharing 
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between geographically distant users as well as plausi- 
ble deniability. CovertFS hides files from the service 
providers themselves and is built over a media sharing 
service. The design considerations are significantly dif- 
ferent in both cases. 

The gmail file system [3] allows the user to store his 
data as email messages in his mail account. The service 
provider is aware of the existence of the user files in this 
mail account. This file system does not allow plausible 
deniability or enable file sharing with others. Httpfs [7] 
is a network file system that provides access to files on 
a remote machine using the http protocol. It requires a 
component to run on the remote server, from where doc- 
uments can be fetched on the client. This is similar to the 
network file system implementation but using http. For 
CovertFS, no such component is required on the server 
side. DavFS [4] allows to mount files from a WebDAV 
server on a local driver. WebDAV is an extension of 
http that allows remote collaborative authoring of web re- 
sources. DavFS allows a remote web server to be edited 
simultaneously by a group using standard applications. 
DavFS, fundamentally differs from our implementation 
as it requires a server component. None of the above file 
systems provide plausible deniability either. CovertFS 
can run on top of any media hosting service. The control 
lies with the user on how he accesses/modifies his hidden 
files. 

The Web File system [5] provides a file system inter- 
face to the world wide web. The goal here is completely 
different from our goal. This file system allows the user 
to browse the web as different files that are downloaded 
on the local hard drive. 


5 Conclusion 


In this paper, we motivate the need for a web based covert 
file system, CovertFS. This file system allows users to 
store their files, hidden inside the media hosted on a pub- 
lic server and access them from anywhere in the world 
with complete confidentiality from any third party in- 
cluding the service provider. Additionally, the very ex- 
istence of the file system is known only to the user and 
cannot be determined or proven by anyone else. Further, 
it allows files to be selectively and covertly shared with 
others as and when needed. As part of ongoing work, we 
are developing a working prototype of such a file sys- 
tem and will evaluate it in terms of latencies, scalability, 
security and privacy. 
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Abstract 


System configuration management is difficult because 
systems evolve in an undisciplined way: packages are 
upgraded, configuration files are edited, and so on. The 
management of existing operating systems is strongly 
imperative in nature, since software packages and con- 
figuration data (e.g., /oin and /etc in Unix) can be seen as 
imperative data structures: they are updated in-place by 
system administration actions. In this paper we present 
an alternative approach to system configuration manage- 
ment: a purely functional method, analogous to lan- 
guages like Haskell. In this approach, the static parts 
of a configuration — software packages, configuration 
files, control scripts — are built from pure functions, 
i.e., the results depend solely on the specified inputs of 
the function and are immutable. As a result, realising a 
system configuration becomes deterministic and repro- 
ducible. Upgrading to a new configuration is mostly 
atomic and doesn’t overwrite anything of the old config- 
uration, thus enabling rollbacks. We have implemented 
the purely functional model in a small but realistic Linux- 
based operating system distribution called NixOS. 


1 Introduction 


A system configuration is the composition of artifacts 
necessary to make computer systems performs their in- 
tended functions. Managing the configuration of a sys- 
tem is difficult because there are typically thousands of 
these interrelated artifacts that together make up a sys- 
tem (such as software packages, configuration data, and 
control scripts), and we need to manage the evolution of 
such a configuration. 

Figure | shows a very small subset of the various kinds 
of artifacts that make up a simple Linux system run- 
ning an OpenSSH server and Apache (providing access 
to Subversion repositories). Boxes denote software com- 
ponents (including scripts), solid ellipses denote configu- 
ration files, and dashed ellipses are conceptual groupings 
of configuration aspects. An arrow a — b indicates that 
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Figure 1: A small subset of a system configuration 


system component a has some kind of reference to com- 
ponent b, be it a dynamic linker dependency, a line in a 
configuration file, and so on. 

In this paper we argue that existing configuration man- 
agement tools — ranging from package managers such 
as RPM [7] to configuration tools such as Cfengine [2] 
— have an imperative model in a sense analogous to im- 
perative programming languages such as C. That is, con- 
figuration actions such as upgrading a package or modi- 
fying a configuration file are stateful: they depend on and 
transform the state of the system. 

Statefulness has a number of serious consequences: 


e No traceability: if a configuration is the result of a se- 
quence of imperative actions over time (some of which 
may have been performed manually), then there may 
not be a record of these actions that allows the con- 
figuration to be recreated on an empty machine. As a 
result, it is hard to reproduce configurations. 


e No predictability: if a configuration action depends 
on an ill-defined initial state, then the end result may 
be unpredictable. This is why upgrading an operating 
system is so much more error-prone than reinstalling 
it: the upgrade action transforms a poorly defined ini- 
tial state, the result often being equally poorly defined, 
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while the installation action starts from a well-defined 
initial state. 


e Inability to run multiple configurations side-by-side. 
For instance, if we want to test some modification to 
the Apache server in Figure 1, then we could of course 
modify the httpd.conf of the production instance to run 
on a different port. But this would affect the pro- 
duction instance as well. Instead, we should copy 
httpd.conf, but this propagates through the dependency 
graph; for instance, we also would have to copy the 
Apache service script to refer to the new httpd.conf. 


e A special instance of the previous problem is the in- 
ability to roll back the system to a previous configura- 
tion. For instance, if we upgrade a set of RPM pack- 
ages and the upgrade turns out to be less than desir- 
able, then undoing the change is hard: we would have 
to revert to backups (but it may not be clear which files 
to restore) or install the previous RPM packages (if we 
know which ones!). Likewise, if we make a bad modi- 
fication to a configuration file, we’d better have the file 
under version control to revert the change. 


Analogous problems exist in imperative programming 
languages, such as the inability to reason about the re- 
sult of function calls due to global variables or I/O. 
This was an important motivation for the development 
of purely functional programming languages [11] like 
Haskell [12]. In those languages, the result of a function 
call only depends on the inputs of the function, and val- 
ues are immutable. This makes it easier to reason about 
the behaviour of a program. For instance, two function 
calls f(x) and f(y) can never interfere with each other 
(e.g., because of mutable global variables or I/O), and 
x = y implies f(x) = f(y). This property is known as 
referential transparency [11], and it is what is lacking 
in conventional system configuration tools. For instance, 
when a configuration file such as sshd_config has a ref- 
erence to some path, say /usr/X11/bin/xauth, then the ref- 
erent (the file being pointed to) is not constant. Thus a 
configuration action in one corner of the system (such as 
uninstalling xauth) can affect the behaviour in another. 
This is what causes problems such as the “DLL hell”. 

In this paper, we show that it is possible to do system 
configuration management in a purely functional way. 
This means that the static parts of a configuration (soft- 
ware packages, configuration files, control scripts) are 
built from pure functions and never change after they 
have been built. This has a number of advantages: 


e A configuration can be realised (built) deterministi- 
cally from a single formal description. This also 


means that a configuration can be reproduced easily 
on another machine. 


e Upgrading a configuration is as safe as installing from 
scratch, since the realisation of a configuration is not 
stateful. 


e Configuration changes are not destructive. As a result, 
we can always roll back to a previous configuration 
that has not been garbage collected yet. 


To show that a purely functional model is feasible, 
we have implemented a small but realistic Linux-based 
operating system distribution called NixOS, built on the 
purely functional package management system Nix. In 
NixOS, all static parts of the system are stored as im- 
mutable “values” under paths such as 


/nix/store/2m732xrk...-apache-2.2.3 


where 2m732xrk... is a cryptographic hash of the inputs 
involved in building the value. Aside from a single ex- 
ception, there is no /bin, /usr, /lib, etc. in this system, 
and /etc consists almost entirely of symlinks to gener- 
ated configuration files in /nix/store. The remainder of 
this paper shows the basic principles behind NixOS. 


2 Purely functional package management 


NixOS is based on Nix, a purely functional package man- 
agement system [5, 6]. Nix expressions describe how to 
build immutable software packages from source. For in- 
stance, the following Nix expression is a function that 
builds Apache: 


{stdenv, openssl}: 


stdenv.mkDerivation { 


name = "“apache-2.2.3"; 

src = fetchurl { 
url = http://.../httpd-2.2.3.tar.bz2; 
md5 = "887bf4a85505e97b..."; 

hi 

buildCommand = " 


tar xjf Ssrc 

./configure --prefix=Sout \ 
—-with-openss1l=S{openss1} 

make; make install"; 


} 


Here, stdenv and openssl are function arguments repre- 
senting dependencies of Apache (stdenv is a standard 
build environment: GCC, Make, etc.). When the func- 
tion is called, it builds a derivation, which is an atomic 
build action. In this case, the build action unpacks, 
configures, compiles and installs Apache. All attributes 
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specified in the derivation (such as src) are passed to the 
builder through environment variables. The out environ- 
ment variable contains the target path of the package, 
discussed below. Dependencies such as src, stdenv and 
openssl are recursively built before Apache’s derivation 
is built. 

To build a concrete Apache instance, we write an ex- 
pression that calls the function: 


apache = import ./apache.nix { 
inherit stdenv openssl; 

} 

stdenv = ...; 

openssl = ...; 


That is, the file containing the Apache function is im- 
ported and called with specific instances of stdenv and 
openssl, which are defined similarly. (inherit simply 
copies the values of stdenv and openssl from the sur- 
rounding lexical scope. The details of the language aren’t 
very important here; the interested reader is referred 
to [5].) The user can now do 





S nix-env -f all-packages.nix -i apache 
to install the Apache package. 

The Nix expression language happens to be purely 
functional, but what really matters is that the stor- 
age of packages is also purely functional.  Pack- 
ages are built in the Nix store, a designated part of 
the file system, typically /nix/store. Each package is 
stored separately under a name that contains a 160-bit 
cryptographic hash of the inputs involved in building 
the package, e.g., /nix/store/5Slbfaxb7...-openssl-0.9.8d 
or /nix/store/2m732xrk...-apache-2.2.3. This location is 
passed to the build script through the out environment 
variable. As a result, any change to any input causes 
a different path, so if we build the Nix expression, the 
package will be rebuilt in a different path in the store. 
Any previous installations of the package are left un- 
touched, and so we prevent problems like the “DLL 
hell”. On the other hand, if the path already exists, then 
we can Safely skip rebuilding it. 

Packages are made read-only after they have been 
built. This is why the Nix store can be called purely func- 
tional: the cryptographic hash in the path of a package is 
defined by the inputs to the package’s build process, and 
the contents never change; thus there is a unique cor- 
respondence between the hash and the contents. This 
scheme has several important advantages [6], such as 
preventing undeclared build time dependencies, allow- 
ing detection of runtime dependencies, and allowing au- 
tomatic garbage collection of unused packages. 


/nix/store 

068q49fhc600...-sshd 
L etc/event.d 

L ssh (Upstart job) 
lahm12vmh052...-sshd_config 
r1k7gb1capq0...-xauth-1.0.2 
L pin 

L yauth 


im276akmsrhv...-glibc-2.5 
L fib 


L_ jibc.so.6 


I9w6773m1 msy...-openssh-4.6p 
L sbin 


L sshd 








Figure 2: Paths in the Nix store related to the SSH service 


3 System configuration management 


We can quite naturally extend purely functional pack- 
age management to purely functional system configura- 
tion management, simply by treating the other parts of a 
configuration — such as configuration files and control 
scripts — as packages. 

For instance, consider the configuration file for the 
sshd daemon, sshd_config. We can make a trivial Nix 
expression that builds it in the Nix store: 


{stdenv, xauth}: 
stdenv.mkDerivation { 
name = "sshd_config"; 
buildCommand = " 
echo ’X11Forwarding yes’ 
echo ’XAuthLocation \ 
S{xauth}/bin/xauth ’ 


> Sout 


>> Sout"; 


} 


(The construct ${xauth} places the store path of the 
xauth argument in the enclosing string. The actual im- 
plementation in NixOS uses more sophisticated configu- 
ration file templating mechanisms.) 

In the same way that we built sshd_config purely, we 
can build all the other static parts that constitute a system, 
such as the configuration in Figure 1. Thus there are Nix 
expressions to build the kernel, the initial ramdisk (initrd) 
necessary for providing boot-time modules required by 
the kernel to mount the root file system, the boot scripts, 
the Upstart jobs!, the X server plus its configuration, etc. 

For example, the SSH service in Figure 1 is re- 
alised through Nix expressions that build an Upstart 


‘Upstart is a event-based replacement for the classic /sbin/init (http:// 
upstart.ubuntu.com/). It’s responsible for running system startup scripts 
and monitoring system daemons. 
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job that starts the SSH daemon, the SSH configuration 
file, the OpenSSH and Xauth packages, and their soft- 
ware dependencies such as the C library Glibc. The 
results in the Nix store of building these expressions 
are shown in Figure 2 (most software dependencies 
are omitted). The arrows denote runtime dependen- 
cies that arise from a value containing the path to an- 
other value in the store. For instance, the generated 
Upstart job contains a line /nix/store/I9w6773m1 msy...- 
openssh-4.6p1/sbin/sshd -f /nix/store/lahm12vmh052...- 
sshd_config, and so it has a runtime dependency on 
OpenSSH and the configuration file. 

There is also a top-level Nix expression, system.nix, 
that builds the entire system configuration by calling the 
individual expressions that build specific parts of the sys- 
tem. The output of this expression is a package contain- 
ing an activation script that makes the configuration the 
current configuration of the system. For instance, it mod- 
ifies the Grub startup menu so that the system will boot 
with the new configuration the next time the system is 
booted. The Grub menu also contains all previous con- 
figurations that have not been garbage collected yet, al- 
lowing the user to go back to old configurations very eas- 
ily if there is a problem with the new configuration. 

Of course, most configuration changes do not require 
the system to be restarted. A nice property of NixOS’s 
purely functional model is that it allows the activation 
script to determine precisely which system services have 
to be restarted, simply by comparing the store paths of 
their Upstart job files. After all, due to the immutability 
of files in the Nix store, if an Upstart job with a certain 
name (e.g., sshd) has the same path in the new config- 
uration as in the previous configuration, then it must be 
the same. 

When the user changes anything to a Nix expression, 
she can realise the new configuration as follows: 


S$ nixos-rebuild switch 


This builds system.nix, makes it the default configura- 
tion for booting, and calls the resulting activation script. 
Similarly, nixos-rebuild test builds and activates a config- 
uration but does not make it the boot default. Thus, a 
reboot suffices to recover from a crashing configuration. 
Also, since the building of a new configuration is non- 
destructive — it does not overwrite any existing files in 
the store — the user can roll back to any previous con- 
figuration (that has not been garbage collected yet) by 
running its activation script. 

An advantage of using a functional language is that 
it is easy to abstract over configuration choices. Rather 
than encoding those choices directly in a Nix expression, 
they can be passed as function arguments to the expres- 





{ 
boot = { 
grubDevice = "/dev/hda"; 
}; 
fileSystems = [ 
{ mountPoint = "/"; 
device = "/dev/hdal"; 
} 
]; 
swapDevices = ["/dev/hdb1"]; 
services = { 
sshd = { 
enable = true; 
forwardxX1l = true; 
}; 
apache = { 
enable = true; 
subservices = { 
subversion = { 
enable = true; 
dataDir = "/data/subversion"; 
}; 
}; 
}; 
}; 
} 











Figure 3: A simple configuration specification 


sion. For instance, whether to turn on X11 forwarding 
for sshd can be passed as a function argument: 


{stdenv, xauth, forwardX11}: 
stdenv.mkDerivation { 
name = "sshd_config"; 
buildCommand = " 
S{if forwardX1l1 then 
"echo 'X11Forwarding yes’ > Sout 
echo ’XAuthLocation \ 
S{xauth}/bin/xauth ’ >> Sout" 
else ""}"; 


} 


This causes the line echo ’XAuthLocation ..’ to be in- 
cluded in the build command only if forwardX11 is true. 
This has the additional advantage that due to lazy eval- 
uation (derivations are only built when they are actually 
referenced), xauth is built only when forwardX11 is set. 
This kind of optimisation follows from the integration of 
package management and system configuration manage- 
ment into a single formalism. 

In the same vein, system.nix is a function that accepts 
a configuration specification, which is a hierarchical set 
of attributes specifying various system options. It passes 
these options on to the appropriate Nix expressions, e.g., 
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services.sshd.forwardX11 is passed on to the function 
that builds the sshd service. Figure 3 shows a real ex- 
ample of a configuration specification corresponding to 
the configuration in Figure 1. 

An important advantage of our approach is that since 
the entire system configuration is expressed in a single 
formalism, a user does not have to know how a specific 
configuration choice is implemented. Regardless of the 
configuration change that the user wants to perform — 
upgrading to a new version of OpenSSH, changing an 
sshd configuration option, upgrading to a new kernel, 
adding or removing a file system or swap device — the 
change is accomplished in the same way: one modifies 
the configuration file (Figure 3) and reruns nixos-rebuild 
to build and activate the configuration. 


4 Evaluation 


Does the purely functional approach work? That is, to 
what extent can we eliminate the “global” namespace of 
files in /etc, /bin and so on and replace them with purely 
built, immutable files? 

Quite well, in fact. NixOS is currently a somewhat 
small but realistic Linux distribution. It builds on the 
Nix Packages collection which contains some 850 Unix 
packages. NixOS provides a Linux 2.6-based system, 
networking, system services such SSH and Apache, an X 
server, KDE and parts of Gnome. It works well enough 
that it has replaced SUSE on the first author’s laptop. It 
is also in use as a server OS on the build farms (auto- 
mated software build systems) at Utrecht University and 
the Technical University of Delft. (Nix is useful on such 
systems as it manages the deployment of dependencies 
to build machines and prevents undeclared dependencies 
in software packages.) 


Code With regard to software, NixOS has no /usr, 
/sbin, or /lib. There is only one file in /bin: namely, a sym- 
link /bin/sh to a Bash instance in the Nix store. This is 
because many programs (such as Glibc’s system() func- 
tion) hard-code the location of the shell. Of course, we 
could patch all those programs, but instead we took the 
pragmatic route — a slight concession to the purely func- 
tional model. Apart from the symlink /bin/sh, all pack- 
ages resides in the Nix store, and have no dependencies 
on packages outside of the store. For example, once we 
had NixOS bootstrapped with just the single /bin/sh com- 
promise, we were able to build Mozilla Firefox and all its 
dependencies all the way to Glibc and GCC purely. (De- 
tails of the NixOS bootstrap can be found in [9].) 


Static data How about configuration data in /etc? A 
lot of configuration data can be “purified” easily. For in- 


stance, a configuration file such as /etc/ssh/sshd_config 
can easily be generated in a Nix expression and used di- 
rectly from the Nix store by also generating an Upstart 
job that calls sshd with the appropriate -f argument to 
specify the Nix store path of the generated sshd_config. 
However, there are some configuration files for which 
this is either not possible (e.g., because the path is hard- 
coded into binaries) or infeasible (because the configura- 
tion cross-cuts the system). Examples are /etc/services 
(well-known port numbers) and /etc/resolv.conf (DNS 
configuration). We do generate those files in Nix expres- 
sions, but the activation script of the configuration cre- 
ates symlinks to them in /etc. The X11/KDE-based con- 
figuration of the first author’s laptop has 24 symlinked 
files and directories in /etc, a number that can probably 
be reduced with little effort. This configuration, when 
built, consists of 236 paths in the Nix store; its build-time 
dependency graph consists of 532 build actions. 


Mutable state Since files in the Nix store are im- 
mutable, the purely functional approach only works for 
the static parts of a configuration. Mutable state, such 
as most everything in /var, falls outside the scope of this 
approach. So mutable state isn’t modeled in Nix expres- 
sions explicitly; rather, programs such as the activation 
script, Upstart jobs or system daemons are responsible 
for initialising the required state in /var at runtime. 

Some files occupy a place between static configura- 
tion and mutable state. A prominent example is the Unix 
user account database, /etc/passwd. On the one hand, 
it specifies static configuration such as the existence of 
system accounts; on the other hand, passwords are dy- 
namically modified at runtime by end users through com- 
mands such as passwd. Currently, the activation script 
ensures that the required accounts exist, but this is a state- 
ful operation that depends on the previous contents of 
/etc/passwd and therefore has all the problems associ- 
ated with stateful updating. Fortunately, there are only 3 
such files in the example configuration above. 


Disk space The purely functional model has signifi- 
cant disk space requirements. For instance, the 236 store 
paths of the X11/KDE-based configuration above have 
a total size of 656 MiB. This is not remarkable in it- 
self, given that the configuration contains a kernel, an 
X server, KDE, and many other packages. However, if 
we make a change to this configuration, then in the worst 
case — if every derivation is different — we need an- 
other 656 MiB of disk space. In an imperative model, 
the new configuration simply overwrites the old configu- 
ration, and so no additional space is needed. 
Fortunately, most configuration changes do not need 
anywhere near that amount of space, as they only cause 
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“top level” configuration files and control scripts to be re- 
built, taking up only a few kilobytes. However, the worst 
case can occur, for instance if the C library or compiler 
is changed (which are used by all other packages). This 
is analogous to efficiency considerations for purely func- 
tional data structures: it is inefficient to update the last 
element of a Haskell list, but cheap to update the first el- 
ement. Closures in the Nix store are purely functional 
data structures, too, so it is cheap to update something 
near the top of the dependency graph (e.g., configura- 
tion files) but expensive to update things near the bottom 
(e.g., the C library). 


5 Related Work 


Our work on NixOS is an extension of our previous 
work on purely functional software deployment [6, 5]. 
We extended software deployment to service deployment 
in [4]. The latter paper briefly discusses deploying dis- 
tributed applications with Nix. 

The Vesta configuration management system [10] has 
a purely functional language for build management. It 
should be possible to use this language to build system 
configurations. 

The need to make system configuration more declar- 
ative has been felt by many. An approach inspired by 
Vesta is suggested in [3]. The present work could be seen 
as a realisation of that idea. Configuration tools such as 
Cfengine [2] and LCFG [1] are declarative, but stateful. 
For instance, Cfengine actions transform the current state 
of the system. 

While to our knowledge this is the first attempt 
at purely functional system configuration management, 
there have been operating systems written in a functional 
language, such as House [8]. This is a rather orthogonal 
issue; the system configuration of those OSes is managed 
in a conventional way. 


6 Conclusion 


We have shown that it is possible to implement an oper- 
ating system with a purely functional configuration man- 
agement model, where all software packages and con- 
figuration files are built from a formal description of the 
system using pure functions and are never changed after 
they have been built. Hudak [11] points out that people 
unfamiliar with functional languages often find it hard 
to believe that it is possible to live without assignments; 
likewise, it may not be entirely obvious that one can man- 
age an operating system without destructively updating 
files. We have shown that this is in fact quite possible. 


Initial experience with NixOS suggests that the approach 
is also practical. 

NixOS, including sources and ISO images for 32-bit 
and 64-bit x86 machines, is available from http://nix.cs. 
uu.ni/nixos. 
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Abstract 


Today’s processors provide a rich source of Sstatis- 
tical information on program execution characteristics 
through hardware counters. However, traditionally, op- 
erating system (OS) support for and utilization of the 
hardware counter statistics has been limited and ad hoc. 
In this paper, we make the case for direct OS manage- 
ment of hardware counter statistics. First, we show the 
utility of processor counter statistics in CPU scheduling 
(for improved performance and fairness) and in online 
workload modeling, both of which require online contin- 
uous Statistics (as opposed to ad hoc infrequent uses). 
Second, we show that simultaneous system and user use 
of hardware counters is possible via time-division multi- 
plexing. Finally, we highlight potential counter misuses 
to indicate that the OS should address potential security 
issues in utilizing processor counter statistics. 


1 Introduction 


Hardware counters are commonplace on modern pro- 
cessors, providing detailed information such as instruc- 
tion mix, rate of execution (instructions per cycle), 
branch (control flow) prediction accuracy, and memory 
access behaviors (including miss rates at each level of 
the memory hierarchy as well as bus activity). These 
counters were originally provided for hardware verifi- 
cation and debugging purposes. Recently, they have 
also been used to support a variety of tasks concern- 
ing software systems and applications, including adap- 
tive CPU scheduling [2, 6, 11, 15, 18], performance mon- 
itoring/debugging [1,5, 19], workload pattern identifica- 
tion [4,7], and adaptive application self-management [8]. 

Except for guiding CPU scheduling, so far the oper- 
ating system’s involvement in managing the processor 
counter statistics has been limited. Typically the OS 
does little more than expose the statistics to user applica- 
tions. Additional efforts mostly concern the presentation 
of counter statistics. For instance, the PAPI project [5] 
proposed a portable cross-platform interface that appli- 
cations could use to access hardware events of interests, 


*This work was supported in part by NSF grants CNS-0411127, 
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CCF-0621472. 


which hides the differences and details of each hardware 
platform from the user. 

In this paper, we argue that processor hardware coun- 
ters are a first-class resource, warranting general OS uti- 
lization and requiring direct OS management. Our dis- 
cussion is within the context of the increasing ubiquity 
and variety of hardware resource-sharing multiproces- 
sors. Examples are memory bus-sharing symmetric mul- 
tiprocessors (SMPs), L2 cache-sharing chip multiproces- 
sors (CMPs), and simultaneous multithreading (SMTs), 
where many hardware resources including even the pro- 
cessor counter registers are shared. 

Processor metrics can identify hardware resource con- 
tention on resource-sharing multiprocessors in addition 
to providing useful information on application execution 
behavior. We reinforce existing results to demonstrate 
multiple uses of counter statistics in an online continu- 
ous fashion. We show (via modification of the Linux 
scheduler) that on-line processor hardware metrics-based 
simple heuristics may improve both the performance and 
the fairness of CPU scheduling. We also demonstrate the 
effectiveness of using hardware metrics for application- 
level online workload modeling. 

A processor usually has a limited number of counter 
registers to which a much larger number of hardware 
metrics can map. Different uses such as system-level 
functions (e.g., CPU scheduling) and user-level tasks 
(e.g., workload profiling) may desire conflicting sets of 
processor counter statistics at the same time. We demon- 
strate that such simultaneous use is possible via time- 
division multiplexing. 

Finally, the utilization of processor counter statistics 
may bring security risks. For instance, a non-privileged 
user application may learn execution characteristics of 
other applications when processor counters report com- 
bined hardware metrics of two resource-sharing sibling 
processors. We argue that the OS should be aware of 
such risks and minimize them when needed. 


2 Counter Statistics Usage Case Studies 


We present two usage case studies of processor hard- 
ware counter statistics: operating system CPU schedul- 
ing and online workload modeling. In both cases, the 
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processor counter statistics are utilized in a continuous 
online fashion (as opposed to ad hoc infrequent uses). 


2.1 Efficient and Fair CPU Scheduling 


It is well known that different pairings of tasks on 
resource-sharing multiprocessors may result in differ- 
ent levels of resource contention and thus differences 
in performance. Resource contention also affects fair- 
ness since a task may make less progress under higher 
resource contention (given the same amount of CPU 
time). A fair scheduler should therefore go beyond al- 
locating equal CPU time to tasks. A number of pre- 
vious studies [2, 6, 10, 11, 15, 18] have explored adap- 
tive CPU scheduling to improve system performance and 
some have utilized processor hardware statistics. The 
case for utilizing processor counter statistics in general 
CPU scheduling can be strengthened if a counter-based 
simple heuristic improves both scheduling performance 
and fairness. 

In this case study, we consider two simple scheduling 
policies using hardware counter statistics. The first (pro- 
posed by Fedorova et al. [11]) uses instruction-per-cycle 
(IPC) as an indicator of whether a task is CPU-intensive 
(high IPC) or memory-access-intensive (low IPC). The 
IPC scheduler tries to pair high-IPC tasks with low-IPC 
tasks to reduce resource contention. The second is a new 
policy that directly measures the usage on bottleneck re- 
sources and then matches each high resource-usage task 
with a low resource-usage task on resource-sharing sib- 
ling processors. In the simple case of SMPs, a single 
resource — the memory bus — is the bottleneck. 

Our implementation, based on the Linux 2.6.10 ker- 
nel, requires only a small change to the existing CPU 
scheduler. We monitor the bus utilization (or IPC) of 
each task using hardware counter statistics. During 
each context switch, we try to choose one ready task 
whose monitored bus utilization (IPC) is complemen- 
tary to the task or tasks currently running on the other 
CPU or CPUs (we use last-value prediction as a simple 
yet reasonable predictor, although other more sophisti- 
cated prediction schemes [9] could easily be incorpo- 
rated). Note that our implementation does not change the 
underlying Linux scheduler’s assignation of equal CPU 
time to CPU-bound tasks within each scheduling epoch. 
By smoothing out overall resource utilization over time, 
however, the scheduler may improve both fairness and 
performance, since with lower variation in resource con- 
tention, tasks tend to make more deterministic progress. 


Experimental results We present results on CPU 
scheduling in terms of both performance and fairness 
using two sets of workloads — sequential applications 
(SPEC-CPU2000) and server applications (a web server 
workload and TPC-H). The test is performed on an SMP 
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Figure 1: Normalized performance of individual SPEC- 


CPU2000 applications under different scheduling schemes. 


system consisting of 2 Intel Xeon 3.0GHz CPUs with 
Hyper-Threading disabled. 

For experiments on SPEC-CPU2000 applications, 
we run gzip, parser, and swim (low, medium, and 
high bus utilization, respectively) on one CPU, and 
mesa, wupwise, and art (again, low, medium, and 
high bus utilization, respectively) on the other CPU. 
In this scenario, ideally, complementary tasks (high- 
low, medium-medium) should be executed simulta- 
neously in order to smooth out resource demand. 


We define the normalized application performance as 
«_execution time under ideal condition _» The ideal ex- 


execution time under current condition re 
ecution time is that achieved when the application runs 


alone (with no processor hardware resource contention). 
Figure | shows the normalized performance of SPEC- 
CPU2000 applications under different schedulers. 

We define two metrics to quantify the overall system 
performance and fairness. The system normalized per- 
formance metric is defined as the geometric mean of each 
application’s normalized performance. The unfairness 
factor metric is defined as the coefficient of variation 
(standard deviation divided by the mean) of all applica- 
tion performance. Ideally, the system normalized perfor- 
mance should be 1 (i.e., no slowdown due to resource 
contention) and the unfairness factor 0 (i.e., all applica- 
tions are affected by exactly the same amount). Com- 
pared to the default Linux scheduler, the bus-utilization 
scheduler improves system performance by 7.9% (from 
0.818 to 0.883) and reduces unfairness by 58% (from 
0.178 to 0.074). Compared to the IPC scheduler, it im- 
proves system performance by 6.5% and reduces unfair- 
ness by 55%. The IPC scheduler is inferior to the bus- 
utilization scheduler because IPC does not always accu- 
rately reflect the utilization of the shared bus resource. 

We also experimented with counter statistics-assisted 
CPU scheduling using two server applications. The first 
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Figure 2: Normalized throughput of two server applications 
under different scheduling schemes. 


is the Apache 2.0.44 web server hosting a set of video 
clips, synthetically generated following the file size and 
access popularity distribution of the 1998 World Cup 
workload [3]. We call this workload web-clip. The sec- 
ond application is the TPC-H benchmark running on the 
MySQL 5.0.17 database. We choose a subset of 17 rela- 
tively short TPC-H queries appropriate for an interactive 
server workload. The datasets we generated for the two 
workloads are at 316 MB and 362 MB respectively. For 
our experiments, we first warmup the server memory so 
that no disk I/O is performed during performance mea- 
surement. Figure 2 presents server throughput normal- 
ized to that when running alone without resource con- 
tention (ideal). Compared to the default Linux scheduler, 
the bus-utilization scheduler improves system through- 
put by 6.4% (from 0.894 to 0.952) and reduces unfair- 
ness by 80% (from 0.118 to 0.024). In this case, the 
IPC scheduler’s performance is close to that of the bus- 
utilization scheduler, with system throughput at 0.951 
and an unfairness factor of 0.025. 


2.2 Online Workload Modeling 


In a server system, online continuous collection of per- 
request information can help construct workload mod- 
els, classify workload patterns, and support performance 
projections (as shown in Magpie [4]). Past work has 
mostly focused on the collection of software metrics like 
request execution time. We argue that better server re- 
quest modeling may be attained by adding processor 
hardware counter statistics. We support this argument 
using a simple experiment. We ran our TPC-H workload 
for 10 minutes and monitored around 1000 requests. For 
each request, we collected its execution time and mem- 
ory bus utilization (measured using processor hardware 
counters). The per-request plot of these two metrics is 
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Figure 3: TPC-H request modeling using execution time and 
memory access intensity (measured by the Intel Xeon processor 
counter metric FSB_DATAREADY per CPU cycle). 


presented in Figure 3. 

As can be seen from our result, the counter statis- 
tics can assist request classification. For instance, while 
TPC-H query Q3, Q6, and Q12 all exhibit similar exe- 
cution time, they vary in their need for memory band- 
width, making it easy to distinguish them if this statistic 
is used. Further, hardware statistics can also help project 
performance on new computing platforms. For exam- 
ple, by migrating to a machine with a faster processor 
but identical memory system, a memory-access-heavy 
request (TPC-H Q3) would show less performance im- 
provement than one with lower bandwidth requirements 
(TPC-H Q6). Software metrics alone may not provide 
such differentiation. 


3 Managing Resource Competition 


Although many hardware metrics can be configured 
for observation, a processor usually has a limited number 
of counter registers to which the hardware metrics must 
map. Additionally, the configurations of some counter 
metrics are in conflict with each other and thus these met- 
rics cannot be observed together. Existing mechanisms 
for processor counter statistics collection [1, 17,20] do 
not support competing statistics collections simultane- 
ously (i.e., during the same period of program execu- 
tion). 

Competition for counter statistics can result from sev- 
eral scenarios. Since system functions typically re- 
quire continuous collection of a specific set of hardware 
metrics over all program executions, any user-initiated 
counter statistics collection may conflict with them. In 
addition, on some resource-sharing hardware processors 
(particularly SMTs), sibling processors share the same 
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set of counter registers. Possible resource competition 
may arise when programs on sibling processors desire 
conflicting counter statistics simultaneously. Finally, a 
single application may request the use of conflicting 
counter statistics, potentially for different purposes. 

In such contexts, processor counter statistics should be 
multiplexed for simultaneous competing uses and care- 
fully managed for effective and fair utilization. The OS’s 
basic mechanism to resolve resource competition is time- 
division multiplexing (alternating different counter reg- 
ister setups at interrupts) according to certain allocation 
shares. Time-division multiplexing of counter statistics 
has already been employed in SGI IRIX to resolve inter- 
nal conflicts among multiple hardware metrics requested 
by a single user. Our focus here is to manage the com- 
petition between system-level functions and application- 
level tasks from multiple users. 

The time-division multiplexing of hardware counter 
statistics is viable only when uses of counter statistics 
can still be effective (or sustain only slight loss of ef- 
fectiveness) with partial-time sampled program execu- 
tion statistics. Our allocation policy consists of two 
parts. First, the fraction of counter access time appor- 
tioned to system-level functions must be large enough 
to fulfill intended objectives but as small as possible to 
allow sufficient access to user-level tasks. Since the 
system-level functions are deterministic, we can stati- 
cally provision a small but sufficiently effective alloca- 
tion share for them. Second, when multiple user ap- 
plications desire conflicting hardware counter statistics 
simultaneously (e.g., when they run on sibling proces- 
sors that share hardware counter registers), they divide 
the remaining counter statistics access time using any 
fair-share scheduler. We recognize that in order to be 
effective, certain applications might require complete 
monopoly of the hardware counters (e.g., when a perfor- 
mance debugger must find out exactly where each cycle 
of the debugged program goes [1]). The superuser may 
change the default allocation policy in such cases. 


Experimental results We experimentally validate 
that, as an important system-level function, the counter 
Statistics-assisted CPU scheduler can still be effec- 
tive with partial-time sampled counter statistics. Our 
CPU scheduler, proposed in Section 2.1, uses proces- 
sor counter statistics to estimate each task’s memory bus 
utilization. We install a once-per-millisecond interrupt 
which allows us to change counter register setup for each 
millisecond of program execution. In this experiment, 
the scheduling quantum is 100 milliseconds and we col- 
lect processor counter statistics only during selected mil- 
lisecond periods so that the aggregate collection time ac- 
counts for the desired share for CPU scheduling. 
Figures 4 and 5 show the scheduling results for SPEC- 
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Figure 4: CPU scheduling performance and fairness of six 
SPEC-CPU2000 applications under partial-time sampled pro- 
cessor counter statistics. The “system normalized perfor- 
mance” and “unfairness factor” metrics were defined in Sec- 
tion 2.1. 


CPU2000 applications and server applications respec- 
tively, as the share of counter statistics collection time 
is varied. The experimental setup, metrics used, and ap- 
plications are the same as in Section 2.1. In general, 
scheduling effectiveness depends on application behav- 
ior variability. Applications with high behavior variabil- 
ity may be difficult to predict even with more sophis- 
ticated non-linear table-based predictors [9]. However, 
for SPEC-CPU2000 applications, our results suggest that 
with only a5% share of counter statistics collection time, 
the CPU scheduling performance and fairness approxi- 
mates that attained with full counter statistics collection. 
For server applications, a 33% share is needed since the 
behavior of individual requests fluctuates and is more 
variable. These results indicate that the effectiveness of 
a counter statistics-assisted CPU scheduler may be fully 
realized with only a fraction of counter statistics collec- 
tion time. 


4 Security Issues 


Exposing processor counter statistics to non- 
privileged users and utilizing them in system functions 
may introduce new security risks. We examine two such 
issues. 


Information leaks On resource-sharing multiproces- 
sors, a program’s execution characteristics are affected 
by behaviors of programs running on sibling processors. 
As a result, the knowledge of a program’s own hard- 
ware execution characteristics may facilitate undesirable 
covert channel attacks [13] and side channel attacks for 
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Figure 5: CPU scheduling performance and fairness of web- 
clip and TPC-H applications under partial-time sampled pro- 
cessor counter statistics. 


cryptanalysis [12]. 

Here we show a simple example of how the private 
RSA key in OpenSSL [14] may be stolen. One vital step 
in the RSA algorithm is to calculate “X? mod p” where d 
is the private key and X is the input. In OpenSSL, mod- 
ular exponentiation is decomposed into a series of modu- 
lar squares and modular multiplications. By knowing the 
sequence of squares and multiplications, one can infer 
the private key d with high chance. For example, X"" is 
decomposed into ((X?)? * X)?*.X. If one knows the ex- 
ecution order ’sqr, sqr, mul, sqr, and mul”, one can easily 
infer that the key is 11. Percival [16] showed that when 
a carefully constructed microbenchmark runs together 
with the RSA operation on the Intel Hyper-Threading 
platform, it may distinguish an RSA square from a RSA 
multiplication based on observed cache miss patterns. 
We show that this can be done more easily if certain 
hardware counter statistics are available. To demonstrate 
this, we run X@ exponentiation for many random pri- 
vate keys d and record the processor counter values for 
each individual multiplication and square operation. As 
we can see from Figure 6, the metric of branch instruc- 
tion count divided by total instruction count (branches 
per instruction) provides a clear differentiation between 
the two types of operations. 

The direct exposure of hardware counter statistics to 
non-privileged user applications may exacerbate existing 
risks in the following ways. 


e Some statistics reported by hardware counters are 
combined event counts from multiple sibling pro- 
cessors (typically when the statistics concern shared 
hardware resources). Such statistics provide a direct 
way for a malicious program to learn information 
about other applications. 
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Figure 6: X@ is decomposed into a series of multiplications 
and squares in OpenSSL. Here X=1 and all d’s are randomly 
generated with bit length no more than 6. Each point repre- 
sents either a square (square symbol) or a multiplication (star 
symbol). The Y axis represents branches per instruction. 


e Among those counter statistics that do not include 
event counts from sibling processors, some concern 
program execution characteristics that are affected 
by behaviors of programs running on sibling pro- 
cessors. An example is the L2 cache miss rate on 
L2 cache-sharing multiprocessors. These statistics 
can still be used to infer behavior patterns of other 
applications. Although such information may be 
learned at the software level (e.g., through software 
sampling or probing), processor hardware counters 
expose the information with significantly higher ac- 
curacy while requiring almost no runtime overhead. 


To prevent such undesirable information leaks, the 
system must be judicious in exposing hardware statis- 
tics to non-privileged user applications. Relevant hard- 
ware statistics can be withheld due to the above secu- 
rity concerns. Note that a fundamental tradeoff exists 
between security and versatility in information disclo- 
sure. In particular, withholding contention-dependent 
hardware statistics may impair an application’s ability 
to employ adaptive self-management. Such tradeoffs 
should be carefully weighed to develop a balanced policy 
for hardware statistics exposure. 


Manipulation of system adaptation When system 
functions utilize program execution characteristics for 
adaptive control, an application may manipulate such 
adaptation to its advantage by skillfully changing its exe- 
cution behavior. For example, consider an adaptive CPU 
scheduler (like our bus-utilization scheduler proposed in 
Section 2.1) that uses partial-time sampled program ex- 
ecution characteristics to determine task resource usage 
levels and subsequently to run complementary tasks on 
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resource-sharing sibling processors. A program may in- 
crease its resource usage only during the execution statis- 
tics sampling periods in order to be unfairly classified as 
a high resource-usage task. A possible countermeasure 
for the adaptive scheduler is to collect program execu- 
tion characteristics using randomized sample periods. In 
general, the OS should be aware of possible manipula- 
tions of system adaptation and design counter-measures 
against them. 


5 Conclusion 


With the increasing ubiquity of multiprocessor, multi- 
threaded, and multicore machines, resource-aware poli- 
cies at both the operating system and user level are be- 
coming imperative for improved performance, fairness, 
and scalability. Hardware counter statistics provide a 
simple and efficient mechanism to learn about resource 
requirements and conflicts without application involve- 
ment. In this paper, we have made the case for direct 
OS management of hardware counter resource competi- 
tion and security risks through demonstration of its utility 
both within the operating system and at user level. On- 
going work includes development of the API and poli- 
cies for hardware counter resource management within 
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Abstract 


Commodity operating systems achieve good perfor- 
mance by running device drivers in-kernel. Unfortu- 
nately, this architecture offers poor fault isolation. This 
paper introduces microdrivers, which reduce the amount 
of driver code running in the kernel by splitting driver 
functionality between a small kernel-mode component 
and a larger user-mode component. This paper presents 
the microdriver architecture and techniques to refactor 
existing device drivers into microdrivers, achieving most 
of the benefits of user-mode drivers with the performance 
of kernel-mode drivers. Experiments on a network driver 
show that 75% of its code can be removed from the ker- 
nel without affecting common-case performance. 


1 Introduction 


Bugs in device drivers are a major source of reliabil- 
ity problems in commodity operating systems. For in- 
stance, a recent Microsoft report indicates that as many 
as 85% of failures in Windows XP stem from buggy de- 
vice drivers [19]. 

The root of the problem is the architecture of commod- 
ity operating systems. They are designed as monolithic 
kernels with all device drivers (and other kernel exten- 
sions), residing in the same address space as the kernel. 
This architecture results in good performance because in- 
voking driver functionality is as easy and efficient as a 
function call. Unfortunately, this also results in bloated 
operating systems and poor fault isolation. For exam- 
ple, kernel extensions constitute over 70% of Linux ker- 
nel code [6] (a large fraction of these are device drivers), 
while over 35,000 drivers exist on Windows XP desk- 
tops [18]. A single bug exercised in any one of these 
extensions suffices to crash the entire operating system. 

Several architectures have been proposed to isolate 
faults in device drivers [1, 9, 10, 16, 17, 22, 25]. For 
example, microkernels run device drivers as user-mode 
processes. A bug exercised in a device driver only re- 
sults in the failure of the user-mode process running that 
driver. This approach, however, has two key problems. 
First, this architecture is not compatible with commodity 
operating systems, which are designed as monolithic ker- 
nels. Providing support for user-mode device drivers in 
commodity operating systems thus requires kernel mod- 
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Figure 1: Microdrivers split device driver func- 
tionality between a kernel-mode component and a 
user-mode component. 


ifications and rewriting device drivers [7, 14]. Second, 
switching between the kernel and a user-mode device 
driver involves the costly overhead of changing protec- 
tion domains. For devices such as high-throughput net- 
work cards, this can result in significant latencies and 
performance penalties [22, 23]. A common escape hatch 
employed in such cases is to implement drivers within 
the kernel, which defeats the benefit afforded by micro- 
kernels. 

This paper presents a new architecture for device 
drivers called microdrivers. Microdrivers seek the mid- 
dle ground between monolithic kernels and microker- 
nels, and improve reliability while maximizing perfor- 
mance. In a microdriver, the functionality of a device 
driver is split between a kernel-mode component and a 
user-mode component (Figure 1). The kernel-mode com- 
ponent contains critical and frequently used functional- 
ity, such as interrupt handling and performance-critical 
operations (e.g., sending and receiving network packets 
and processing SCSI commands), while the user-mode 
component contains non-critical and infrequently used 
functionality (e.g., startup/shutdown and error-handling). 
The user-mode component is implemented as a stan- 
dalone process that is called from the kernel-mode com- 
ponent. Together, they provide the functionality of a tra- 
ditional device driver. 

Microdrivers are motivated by a simple mantra: re- 
duce the amount of code running in the kernel to improve 
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its reliability. As discussed in Section 2, more than 70% 
of device driver code contains non-critical functionality. 
By relegating this code to a user-mode process, a micro- 
driver reduces the amount of code running in the kernel 
and improves the reliability of the system as a whole. 
In addition, because the kernel-mode component of a 
microdriver is much smaller than the entire driver, it is 
amenable to verification and code audits. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of microdrivers 
is compatibility with commodity operating system 
architectures—device drivers written for monolithic ker- 
nels can be refactored nearly automatically into micro- 
drivers. This provides a path to execute device drivers 
written for commodity operating systems in user-mode 
without sacrificing performance. Prior efforts at user- 
mode device drivers have either required rewriting the 
driver completely [7, 14] or impose significant perfor- 
mance penalty [23]. We show that program analy- 
sis techniques can automatically identify critical func- 
tions in a device driver, following which a semantics- 
preserving transformation can split the driver into a user- 
mode and a kernel-mode component. We discuss the 
design and implementation of such a refactoring tool in 
Section 4. We used this tool to refactor the e1000 device 
driver for the Intel PRO/1000 gigabit network adapter 
into a microdriver. The kernel-mode component of this 
microdriver contains just 25% of the code of the entire 
microdriver. Our preliminary experience with this mi- 
crodriver indicates that overheads for common-case per- 
formance and CPU utilization are negligible. 


2 The case for microdrivers 


Because device drivers communicate with I/O devices, 
their performance is critical to ensure fast I/O. Con- 
ventional wisdom holds that performance-critical func- 
tionality must be implemented in the kernel. Even un- 
dergraduate texts preach that I/O algorithms must be 
implemented in the kernel for good performance [21, 
page 427]. Unfortunately, a popular interpretation of this 
tenet is that device drivers must reside in the kernel. This 
has lead to the monolithic and unreliable operating sys- 
tems that we see today. 

Surely, the entire driver does not reside on the 
performance-critical path? To answer this question, we 
conducted a study of 455 device drivers, comprising net- 
work, SCSI and sound drivers from the Linux 2.6.18 ker- 
nel, and identified performance-critical functions in each 
of them. To do so, we extracted the static call-graph 
of each driver—this graph has an edge f—g if func- 
tion f can potentially call function g. We resolved calls 
via function pointers using a simple pointer analysis that 
is conservative in the absence of type-casts—each func- 
tion pointer can resolve to any function whose address 


Driver family Critical funcs 


Drivers analyzed 


Network 134 27.8% 
SCSI 49 26.1% 
Sound 272 7.8% 





Figure 2: Classification of functions in different 
families of Linux device drivers. 


is taken, and whose type signature matches that of the 
function pointer. 

We then identified a set of critical root functions that 
are driver entrypoints that must execute in the kernel 
for high performance. Critical root functions are those 
that handle interrupts or execute at other high-priority 
levels (e.g., tasklets, bottom-halves), and functions that 
supply data to or receive data from a device. We de- 
fine performance-critical functions to be critical root 
functions plus the functions that they transitively call. 
Given a template of the entrypoints, critical root func- 
tions can be identified automatically for each family of 
drivers: e.g., functions that transmit network packets are 
critical for network drivers, while functions that process 
SCSI commands are critical for SCSI device drivers. We 
wrote a tool to automatically identify critical root func- 
tions (based upon their type signatures) and the functions 
that they transitively call. 

Figure 2 shows the results of our study. We found 
that fewer than 30% of the functions in a driver are per- 
formance critical. The remaining functions are called 
only occasionally, e.g., during device startup/shutdown, 
to configure device parameters, and to obtain diagnostic 
information. Consider, for example, the e1000 driver for 
the Intel PRO/1000 gigabit network adapter, one of the 
drivers considered in our study. Critical root functions 
for this driver include the interrupt handler, the function 
to transmit network packets, and callback functions reg- 
istered with the kernel to poll the device. This driver 
contains 274 functions containing approximately 15, 100 
lines of source code. Of these, just 25 functions contain- 
ing approximately 1,550 lines of source code were clas- 
sified as critical. It suffices to execute just these func- 
tions in the kernel for good performance. Relegating 
the remaining functions, which handle startup/shutdown 
and get/set device parameters, to a user-mode process 
will greatly reduce the amount of code running in kernel 
space without adversely impacting common-case perfor- 
mance. Note that our estimate of critical device driver 
code is conservative, because we only identify critical 
functions. It is likely that a finer-grained approach will 
show that even less code is on the critical path. 

Three factors lead us to believe that implementing 
non-critical functionality as a user-mode process will 
also improve system reliability and availability as a 
whole. 
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First, fault isolation improves. Any bugs that crash the 
user-mode process of a microdriver will potentially ren- 
der the corresponding device unusable but will not af- 
fect the rest of the operating system. The device driver 
can then be restarted in isolation to restore operation of 
the device. Note that because the kernel-mode compo- 
nent of a microdriver implements critical device func- 
tionality, such as interrupt processing, it is possible to 
keep the device operational even if the user-mode pro- 
cess crashes. For example, the kernel-mode component 
can implement error-checking code that detects that the 
user-mode process has crashed, and wait until the pro- 
cess restarts. However, as it does so, it can still serve 
other requests to/from the device. 

Second, because the kernel-mode component of the 
microdriver implements critical and heavily-used func- 
tionality, this code is likely more heavily tested than the 
user-mode component. Further, because the kernel-mode 
component is a relatively small entity, it can either be 
verified, subject to thorough code audits, or be protected 
with mechanisms such as SFI [24]. 

Third, because the kernel-mode component and the 
user-mode component of a microdriver communicate via 
a natrow interface (as desribed in Section 3), data passed 
between the kernel- and user-mode components can be 
sanity-checked for errors. For example, a bug in the user- 
mode component may introduce a dangling pointer in a 
data structure that it then passes to the kernel. However, 
the corrupted data structure can be detected using error- 
checking code implemented at the interface, thus poten- 
tially preventing corruption of kernel data structures. 

Indeed, the tenet that reduced code in the kernel means 
improved reliability has also been recognized by many 
others [4, 7, 9, 13], and is an important motivation for 
microkernels. This has resulted in several services, that 
were previously implemented in the kernel, being imple- 
mented in user-mode (e.g., kernel module loaders, AFS). 
There have also been several recent efforts to redesign 
device drivers (in particular, graphics drivers) with the 
goal of reducing the amount of code running in the ker- 
nel [4, 13]. 

Finally, microdrivers also allow vendors to take ad- 
vantage of user-level tools such as profilers and debug- 
gers during the driver development process. Comparable 
tools for developing kernel code are fewer in number and 
not as advanced because kernel programming represents 
a smaller market and a more challenging target. 

Of course, microdrivers are not a panacea for device 
driver reliability problems. A bug in the kernel-mode 
component of a microdriver could still crash the operat- 
ing system. It is also possible that by splitting function- 
ality between a user-mode and kernel-mode component, 
microdrivers can expose otherwise latent bugs. For ex- 


ample, a latent race condition in a device driver could 
potentially be exposed in its microdriver implementation. 


3 Architecture of a microdriver 


A microdriver consists of a kernel-mode component that 
implements critical functionality and a user-mode pro- 
cess that implements non-critical functionality. Device 
driver functionality is split between the kernel-mode and 
user-mode components at function boundaries. The two 
components communicate using an LRPC-like mecha- 
nism [3]. In the kernel-mode component, direct calls to 
functions implemented in the user-mode component are 
replaced with upcalls through stubs. Stubs marshal data 
structures accessed by the called function and unmar- 
shal them when the call returns. A symmetric downcall 
mechanism enables the user-mode component to invoke 
kernel functions. To handle multiple requests from the 
kernel-mode component, the user-mode process is mul- 
tithreaded. 

An object tracker, similar to the one used by 
Nooks [22], synchronizes copies of a data structure in 
the kernel’s address space and the user-mode process’ 
address space. It has three main functions. 

First, the object tracker is invoked during marshal- 
ing/unmarshaling to translate pointers between address 
spaces. This ensures that updates to a data structure in 
one address space are reflected on its copy in the other 
address space. Doing so is challenging for complex data 
structures such as arrays, whose elements are accessed 
as offsets from the start of the data structure. The object 
tracker must explicitly store the range of such data struc- 
tures and ensure that accesses via offsets are translated 
correctly between address spaces. 

Second, the object tracker ensures that data structures 
allocated/deallocated in one address space are also al- 
located/deallocated in the other. Allocations are dealt 
with during pointer translation—a new data structure is 
allocated and initialized in an address space if no cor- 
responding copy is found in that address space. Deal- 
ing with deallocations is more challenging. Deallocator 
functions must update the object tracker’s database by re- 
moving the entry for the data structure being deallocated. 

Third, the object tracker manages synchronization of 
shared data structures. Two copies of a shared data struc- 
ture can exist in a microdriver, one in each address space, 
only one of which must be modified at any time. To sup- 
port concurrent accesses to such data structures, the user- 
mode process must synchronize with the kernel to ac- 
quire a lock on a shared data structure. The object tracker 
must ensure that any updates to a shared data structures 
in one address space are reflected to its copy in the other 
address space. 

In addition to the basic functions described above, the 
object tracker can optionally include error-checking code 
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to check for a variety of common data structure cor- 
ruptions, such as dangling pointers and potential null- 
pointer dereferences. 

Several enhancements are possible to the basic archi- 
tecture of a microdriver. Functions that are repeatedly 
called from both the kernel-mode component and user- 
mode component can potentially be replicated in both 
components, thus avoiding the overhead of an address- 
space change each time the function is accessed. Sim- 
ilarly, a frequently-accessed data structure can be allo- 
cated in a shared memory region that is accessible both 
to the kernel and the user-mode process. Finally, to en- 
sure fast operation of the user-mode process, the operat- 
ing system can pin the process’ pages to memory. 


4 Refactoring device drivers to micro- 
drivers 


Microdrivers present the same interface to the kernel as 
traditional device drivers, and are thus compatible with 
commodity operating systems. Moreover, code to im- 
plement upcalls, downcalls, marshaling and unmarshal- 
ing follows a standard template and can be automatically 
generated. This section presents the design of a tool that 
statically refactors traditional device drivers into micro- 
drivers (see Figure 3). Such a tool preserves the invest- 
ment in existing device drivers and provides a migration 
path to create microdrivers. 

The refactoring tool has two functions. First, it must 

analyze the device driver and determine which functions 
are critical. This is achieved by the splitter. Second, 
it must move the remaining (non-critical) functions to a 
user-mode component, and generate code for communi- 
cation between the kernel-mode and user-mode compo- 
nents. This is achieved by the code generator. 
The splitter. The splitter analyzes the device driver 
and determines how functions implemented in the driver 
must be split between kernel-mode and user-mode. It 
builds a static call-graph of the driver (including edges 
for indirect calls), identifies critical root functions, and 
classifies functions transitively called by them as critical, 
as described in the study in Section 2. Critical root func- 
tions need to be identified just once for each family of 
device drivers. 

While this simple propagation-based approach to iden- 
tify critical functions has worked well for drivers that 
we have considered so far, the splitter can employ more 
sophisticated algorithms that use dynamically gathered 
profile information. For example, critical functions can 
be inferred by solving an optimization problem on the 
static call-graph modeled as a flow network [2] with 
weights on edges and nodes. Edge weights denote call 
frequencies (obtained by profiling) and node weights are 
proportional to the number of lines of code in the func- 
tion denoted by the node. The goal is to find a cut in 
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Figure 3: Design of a tool to refactor traditional 
device drivers into microdrivers. 


the graph under the constraint that all nodes represent- 
ing critical root functions must appear on one side of the 
cut (the critical side). Additional constraints can also be 
imposed, e.g., that a critical section must not be split be- 
tween the kernel-mode and user-mode components. Fur- 
ther, the cut should be optimal: it should mimimize both 
the weight of edges crossing the cut and the weight of 
nodes on the critical side of the cut. All nodes on the crit- 
ical side of the cut are marked critical, and the remaining 
nodes are non-critical. Intuitively, such a cut minimizes 
the number of switches between protection domains and 
also the amount of code running in the kernel. 

The code generator. The code generator uses the crit- 
ical functions identified and emits code for the kernel- 
mode and user-mode components. It also generates all 
the code to handle upcalls and downcalls, including stubs 
and code to marshal/unmarshal data structures. The ob- 
ject tracker and threadpool implementation (for the mul- 
tithreaded user-mode component) are common to all mi- 
crodrivers and need to be written just once. 

The code generator needs marshaling annotations to 
guide the generation of marshaling/unmarshaling code. 
These annotations are used to specify the length of dy- 
namically allocated arrays, linked lists and other com- 
plex data structures. The code generator employs a con- 
servative static analysis algorithm to identify variables 
that represent such data structures and prompts the user 
to provide these annotations. This potentially reduces the 
traditional burden associated with annotation, because 
the user does not have to provide annotations before- 
hand, but only as guided by the code generator, and only 
for data structures that cross the user/kernel boundary. 
For example, for the e1000 device driver, the code gen- 
erator automatically infers that variables of type struct 
e1000_rx_ring and struct e1000_tx_ring (among oth- 
ers) are arrays. These denote ring buffers that are al- 
located by the e1000 driver at startup. It requests mar- 
shaling annotations for each function call that crosses 
address-spaces and potentially modifies these data struc- 
tures. The user must supply marshaling annotations that 
determine the length of these data structures (or supply 
predicates, e.g., those that determine how to stop travers- 
ing a linked list). 
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Figure 4: Performance of an e1000 microdriver. 


5 Implementation and experiments 


We have implemented several portions of the microdriver 
architecture and the refactoring tool. In particular, the 
refactoring tool automatically identifies a split and gen- 
erates code for the kernel- and user-mode components. 
We have also implemented a static analysis algorithm 
to infer where marshaling annotations are necessary and 
are currently in the process of integrating this with the 
code-generator for marshaling/unmarshaling. To date, 
we have applied the tool to several network drivers. Be- 
cause our infrastructure is still in development, we report 
our experience simulating the operation of an e1000 mi- 
crodriver. In particular, we used our tool to generate code 
for the kernel- and user-mode components, and ran both 
the components in the kernel address-space, using delays 
to simulate change of protection domains. 

The kernel-mode component of our e1000 microdriver 
contains just 25% of the code of the entire microdriver. 
In our experiments, we ran the e1000 microdriver on 
a dual-core 3Ghz Pentium-D machine running Linux- 
2.6.18. We measured network throughput and CPU uti- 
lization using netperf to send TCP packets (results for 
TCP/receive were similar and are omitted). We used 
buffers of size 256KB on both the sending and receiving 
side and transmitted 32KB messages. Figure 4 compares 
the network throughput and CPU utilization of the e1000 
microdriver (with different values for delays) against a 
traditional e1000 device driver running under the same 
conditions. We observed that the microdriver has neg- 
ligible overheads for network throughput and CPU uti- 
lization for delays under 10ys. Even with a 20ms delay 
(60, 000, 000 machine cycles) we only observed a 6.3% 
drop in network throughput and 26% increase in CPU 
utilization. These results show that microdrivers reduce 
the amount of driver code running in the kernel without 
affecting common-case performance, and are thus a vi- 
able alternative to traditional device drivers. 


6 Related work 


Hardware-based isolation. Several architectures use 
hardware-based mechanisms to isolate faults in kernel 
extensions, in particular device drivers. These include 
Nooks [22] and VMM-based mechanisms [11, 15] that 
run each driver in its own protection domain. Mi- 
crodrivers also use hardware, in particular, the process 
boundary, to isolate large parts (but not the entire) device 
driver. However, microdrivers can potentially perform 
better than these hardware-based isolation mechanisms 
because performance-critical code resides and executes 
in kernel address-space. In addition, microdrivers also 
reduce the amount of code running in the kernel. Micro- 
kernels (e.g., [16, 23, 25]) also use the process boundary 
to isolate device drivers, and explicitly aim to reduce the 
amount of code executing with kernel privilege, but do 
so at the cost of reduced performance. Microdrivers of- 
fer poorer isolation than microkernels, but promise better 
performance. 

Several recent efforts have focused on reducing the 

amount of driver code running in commodity operat- 
ing system kernels [4, 7, 8, 13, 14, 17]. The FUSD 
framework [8] and the Microsoft user-mode driver 
framework [17] offer APIs to program user-mode de- 
vice drivers that communicate with a kernel module. 
Chubb [7] and Leslie et al. [14] report user-mode driver 
performance comparable to in-kernel device drivers. 
However, unlike microdrivers, they require both kernel 
support, and rewriting device drivers, making them in- 
compatible with existing operating systems. 
Language-based isolation. SafeDrive [27] is a recent 
effort to improve device driver reliability by preventing 
type safety violations (and is similar in spirit to SFI [24]). 
SafeDrive reports good performance and is compatible 
with commodity operating systems. However, unlike 
microdrivers, SafeDrive does not reduce the amount of 
in-kernel code. Moreover, it does not offer protection 
against bugs that do not violate type safety (e.g., viola- 
tion of the locking protocol or other kernel API usage 
rules). 
Program partitioning. Automatic and semi-automatic 
program partitioning techniques, much like the ones in 
Section 4, have also been applied to improve application 
security [5, 26] and to improve the performance of dis- 
tributed components [12] and data-intensive user appli- 
cations [20]. 


7 Conclusions 


Microdrivers are a promising alternative to existing ar- 
chitectures for device drivers. They can improve system 
reliability by reducing the amount of code running in the 
kernel without adversely affecting common-case perfor- 
mance. Because microdrivers are compatible with com- 
modity operating systems, they offer a path for running 
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existing device drivers in user-mode with good common- 
case performance. This paper also shows that program 
analysis and transformation techniques can refactor ex- 
isting drivers nearly automatically into microdrivers. 
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Abstract— Web browser support has evolved piecemeal 
to balance the security and interoperability requirements 
of client-side script services. This evolution has led to an 
inadequate security model that forces Web applications to 
choose between security and interoperation. We draw an 
analogy between Web sites’ sharing of browser resources 
and users’ sharing of operating system resources, and use 
this analogy as a guide to develop protection and commu- 
nication abstractions in MashupOS: a set of abstractions 
that isolate mutually-untrusting web services within the 
browser, while allowing safe forms of communication. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Web browsers are becoming the single stop for ev- 
eryone’s computing needs including information access, 
personal communications, office tasks, and e-commerce. 
Today’s Web applications synthesize the world of data 
and code, offering rich services through Web browsers 
and rivaling those of desktop PCs. Browsers have 
evolved to be a multi-principal operating environment 
where mutually distrusting Web sites (as principals) 
interact programmatically in a single page on the client 
side, sharing the underlying browser resources. Consider 
a scenario (Figure 1) wherein an HTML file (possibly 
including scripts) sent from webmail.com and an 
HTML file sent from stocks.com run on the client 
browser. These HTML files are really delegates on be- 
half of webmail .comand stocks. com, respectively, 
using resources on the client to improve the interactivity 
of the services. In this scenario, the sites are mutually 
distrusting principals sharing the browser’s resources 
(display, memory, CPU, network access). This resembles 
the PC operating environment where mutually distrusting 
users share host resources. 

However, unlike PCs that utilize multi-user operating 
systems for resource sharing, protection, and manage- 
ment, today’s browsers do not employ any operating 
system abstractions, but provide just a limited binary 
trust model and protection abstractions suitable only 
for a single principal system: There is either no trust 
across principals through complete isolation or full trust 
through incorporating third party code as libraries. The 
browser abstraction for the former is FRAME; frames 
enable interactive (script-enhanced) Web services to oc- 
cupy neighboring display real estate, but the components 
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Fig. 1. JavaScript code running on a client browser is really just a 
distributed component of the Web service that provided the code. 


cannot interact. The abstraction for the latter is SCRIPT 
which allows third-party scripts to be included as library 
code; the embedded cross-domain scripts enjoy full trust 
from its includer and can access the includer’s data, 
display, and access to back-end server resources. With 
these limited existing browser abstractions, Web pro- 
grammers are forced to make tradeoffs between security 
and functionality, and often times sacrifice security for 
functionality. In the scenario above, a web program 
either segregates HTML content from webmail.com 
and stocks.com into separate frames denying any 
communications or embed their scripts as libraries into 
a containing page allowing intimate interactions. As 
we can see, controlled interactions may be desired: If 
the stocks .com server offers a limited Web interface 
that other servers such as webmail .com may access, 
then the browser should allow similar communication 
between the corresponding components running on the 
client. This controlled communication among otherwise 
isolated client components is not attainable in today’s 
browsers. 

In the MashupOS project, we aim to design and 
build a browser-based multi-principal operating system. 
In this position paper, we outline our initial explorations 
on the proper abstractions needed for protection and 
communciations which to date have received only ad-hoc 
band-aids and patches. By identifying an appropriate, 
strong analogy to conventional operating system design, 
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MashupOS draws on decades of wisdom and experience 
in managing isolation and communication among un- 
trusted principals. While there is no way to show an open 
architecture to be complete and correct, the MashupOS 
approach has a solid foundation. 

For the rest of the paper, Section II identifies the 
limitations of the abstractions and security policies im- 
plemented in contemporary browsers. Section III sets out 
the goals of MashupOS. Section IV introduce primitive 
abstractions which plainly enforce a security model 
analogous to a multi-principal operating system, pro- 
viding only spare communication primitives. Section V 
enhances those primitives with syntactic sugar, providing 
familiar, simple communication without destroying the 
security of the primitives. Section VI considers deploy- 
ment issues, and Section VII relates MashupOS to other 
proposals. Finally, we conclude in Section VII. 


II. BACKGROUND 


The security policy of current browsers is the result 
of a patchwork of decisions made by many indepen- 
dent companies and individuals, with a heavy emphasis 
on avoiding vulnerabilities in legacy sites, rather than 
providing the best abstractions for the newest sites. To 
motivate our proposal, we examine the security policies 
of current browsers and the limitations that they place 
on Web mashups. 


A. Same-Origin Policy 


Browsers use cookies as a way to identify and authen- 
ticate unique users, and to operate in a way that depends 
on which user is viewing the page. A cookie is a small, 
arbitrary piece of data chosen by the Web server and sent 
to the browser in an HTTP header when responding to 
a request. On subsequent requests, browsers use HTTP 
headers to echo back cookies to the server that sent 
them [8]. 

In order for cookies to be used as an authentication 
mechanism and provide the illusion of an isolated session 
shown in Figure 1, the browser must keep cookies secret 
from other sites. Thus, cookies are sent only to the same 
site that set them, a policy known as the Same-Origin 
Policy [6]. 


B. AJAX 


Recently, the AJAX programming model has emerged, 
allowing web services to shift interactive user interface 
code from the web server to the browser. AJAX stands 
for Asynchronous JavaScript and XML. Where conven- 
tional web pages handle every click with a round-trip 
to the server, AJAX uses client-side code (“JavaScript”) 
to handle many user interactions, providing interactiv- 
ity not bounded by network and server performance. 
Furthermore, when communication with the server is 


required, that communication occurs asynchronously 
(“asynchronous XML’), while the client-side code con- 
tinues to provide interactivity in the meantime. 

The Document Object Model (DOM) is an interface 
that allows scripts to read and modify HTML documents, 
even documents in other pages or frames. To ensure 
that web pages cannot circumvent firewalls or hijack 
the user’s authenticated sessions, JavaScript documents 
loaded from one origin are prevented from getting or 
setting properties of a document from a different ori- 
gin. Each browser window, FRAME, or IFRAME (inline 
frame) is a separate document, and each document is 
associated with an origin on the basis of URL. Two 
origins are considered separate if they differ by scheme 
(http or https), DNS name, or TCP port [12]. For 
example, frames from http://amazon.com/ and 
http://amazon.co.uk/ cannot access each other’s 
resources because their DNS names differ. 

The asynchronous XML communication of AJAX is 
accomplished using XMLHttpRequest, which can com- 
municate only with the page’s origin server. For example, 
a frame from http: //amazon.com/ cannot issue an 
XMLHttpRequest to http: //amazon.co.uk/. 


C. Remote Code Inclusion 


Web developers often wish to incorporate third- 
party code libraries. An example is housingmaps.com, 
which uses the Google Maps code library to visualize 
Craigslist housing classified ads. Because JavaScript 
files generally do not have any user-specific or 
sensitive information, browsers interpret files in 
this format as public code libraries and allow them 
to be executed across domains. The code runs 
with the privileges of the page including it. For 
example, the housingmaps.com/index.html 
page may contain the markup <script 
src='http://google.com/maps.js’> 
</script>, which allows maps.js to access 
housingmaps.com’s HTML DOM objects, cookies and 
data through XMLHttpRequest. However, maps.js 
cannot access google.com’s resources since the 
code in maps.js is considered to have the origin 
housingmaps.com rather than google.com in_ this 
context. 

The existence of remote code inclusion as an al- 
ternative to the isolation of the Same-Origin Policy 
presents web developers with a dilemma: a site must 
either completely distrust another site and segregate itself 
through the use of cross-domain frames, or a site can 
use another site’s code as its own, offering full resource 
access to the remote site. 


D. Web Mashups 


Web mashups compose data from more than one site, 
yet the browser prevents such cross-domain communica- 
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tion. XMLHttpRequest cannot retrieve data from another 
domain, even if the other domain desires it. 

Initially, mashup developers worked around these re- 
strictions using a proxy approach: a web portal like 
MSN.com may, in the back end, compose dozens of 
web services together into a single web page which 
is displayed in the browser. Services from different 
principals can be composed the same way; examples 
include metacrawlers and news aggregators. This ap- 
proach unfortunately makes several unnecessary round 
trips, reducing performance, and the proxy can become 
a choke point, limiting scalability. 

An alternative to proxies is encoding public data in 
executable JavaScript format (JavaScript Object Nota- 
tion, or JSON [2]). Using SCRIPT tags, this data can 
be passed from the provider to the integrator across 
domain boundaries, eliminating the need for proxies. As 
a possibly unintended side effect, this technique grants 
the integrator’s privileges to the data provider. 


E. Gadget Aggregators 


Mutually distrusting network servers communicate 
with one another using web service APIs, but the 
Same-Origin Policy offers no equivalent communication 
among client-side components. As a result, web services 
that wish to enjoy tight client-side coupling must aban- 
don entirely the isolation afforded by the policy, and 
instead compose scripts directly using the SCRIPT tag. 
Scripts composed this way can communicate because all 
the scripts are treated as belonging to the domain of the 
enclosing document. Unfortunately, that communication 
is completely unconstrained. Two examples of composi- 
tions follow in which such trust is inappropriate. 

Web gadget aggregators such as Google Personalized 
Homepage page [5] and Windows Live [9] aggregate 
user-selected interactive content from disparate sources 
into a single portal page. A gadget includes both HTML 
and JavaScript, and is designed to be included into a 
gadget aggregator page; it is the client-side of some web 
service. 

Gadget aggregators are security-conscious; third-party 
gadgets are hosted on a separate domain and IFRAMES 
are employed to isolate these gadgets from one another 
and from the containing page. However, because these 
IFRAMES cannot communicate, aggregators also support 
inline gadgets, SCRIPTs inlined directly into the ag- 
gregator page. Because inlining requires complete trust, 
Google’s aggregator asks the user what to do: “Inline 
modules can ... give its author access to information 
including your Google cookies and preference settings 
for other modules. Click OK if you trust this module’s 
author.” 

AOL provides a chat widget, called Web AIM, de- 
signed to be integrated into other web services’ displays. 


A web service can interoperate with the widget using 
an API to add contacts. Ideally, the service should not 
be allowed arbitrary access to the widget, with which a 
malicious service might extract the user’s list of contacts 
or even feign a chat session. Absent better abstractions, 
AOL chooses interoperability, and punts security to the 
user with a “click OK” dialog box. 


III. GOALS 


Secure, interoperating client-side service compositions 
demand new browser abstractions with three properties. 


e Cross-domain protection prevents code in one 
domain from compromising the confidentiality or 
integrity of other domains. To prevent denial of 
service, domains should receive fair shares of com- 
modity resources such as CPU, network bandwidth, 
and disk space. 

¢ Controlled cross-domain communication allows 
a service from one domain to interoperate with a 
service from another, enabling rich composition. 

e Doing minimal violence to the existing Web 
API eases adoption of the new abstractions, and 
the mechanisms must offer acceptable backwards- 
compatibility behavior. 


IV. PRIMITIVE ABSTRACTIONS 


Section IV-A identifies the resources MashupOS man- 
ages. The SERVICEINSTANCE of Section IV-B isolates 
principals from each others’ resources, and the abstrac- 
tions of Section IV-C provide a restricted communication 
model among SERVICEINSTANCES. 


A. Resources 


Reusable commodity resources, such as CPU, mem- 
ory, and network bandwidth, need only be fairly shared 
to prevent misbehaving principals from denying service 
to well-behaved principals. 

Unique resources, however, require access control ab- 
stractions to misbehaving principals from violating con- 
fidentiality or integrity. Persistent storage in the browser 
is much simpler than conventional OS file systems; 
therefore, rather than extend the OS analogy to share 
persistent state among principles, MashupOS maintains 
the isolated persistent storage model of today’s browsers. 
Likewise, MashupOS offers no shared memory between 
principals, so no memory access-control abstraction is 
necessary. 

In MashupOS, the display is an access-controlled 
resource in the same sense that the X11 window server 
enables mutually-distrusting clients to share access to a 
common display resource. 

Likewise, network access from client code is subject 
to access controls that mimic those enforced on accesses 
originating at the principal’s web server, following the 
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intuition of Figure 1. Indeed, communication between 
client components is treated as network communication, 
and subject to the same access controls. 


B. The Servicelnstance Isolation Primitive 


We propose a primitive abstraction called a SERVICE- 
INSTANCE, analogous to an operating system process. A 
new browser window is initially associated with a single 
SERVICEINSTANCE, which contains the page’s Docu- 
ment Object Model (DOM) structure and the ephemeral 
state (variables) associated with the code on the page. 
The SERVICEINSTANCE is also associated with a single 
principal, defined as the Same-Origin Policy domain 
associated with the document loaded into the page. 

Just as in today’s HTML, if a SERVICEINSTANCE 
uses a SCRIPT tag to incorporate a trusted library by 
reference, that library runs as the principal associated 
with the SERVICEINSTANCE, regardless of the location 
from which the script was fetched. The same effect can 
be achieved if the SERVICEINSTANCE principal’s server 
fetches the script and inlines it into the SERVICEIN- 
STANCE’s HTML: in both cases, the SERVICEINSTANCE 
is owned entirely by the principal that served the outer 
HTML, and the inlined script is completely trusted to 
run on behalf of that principal. 

We introduce a new HTML element <FRIV 
src="page2.html"> that crosses the security iso- 
lation of a FRAME with the layout and communications 
benefits of a DIV. The FRIV has three effects. First, it 
allocates a subregion of the outer display region. Second, 
it creates a new SERVICEINSTANCE. Third, it populates 
the DOM of the subregion by loading the referenced SRC 
document. 

The DOM that represents the content of the subregion 
is isolated inside the new SERVICEINSTANCE. Script 
code in the inner SERVICEINSTANCE cannot reach the 
DOM of the outer SERVICEINSTANCE by traversing 
pointers (parent pointers, callbacks, or anything else), 
nor vice versa. Likewise, the ephemeral state of the 
scripts loaded into the inner SERVICEINSTANCE are 
isolated: the inner SERVICEINSTANCE cannot hold a 
reference to objects in the outer SERVICEINSTANCE, nor 
vice versa. 

The outer SERVICEINSTANCE (that created the FRIV) 
and the inner SERVICEINSTANCE divide responsibility 
over the display resource. The outer SERVICEINSTANCE 
is responsible for all of its display other than the contents 
of the FRIV display region, and the inner SERVICEIN- 
STANCE is responsible for the contents of the FRIV. 
The outer SERVICEINSTANCE’s DOM represents the 
delegated display region with a “top-half FRIV” object: 
the outer SERVICEINSTANCE can adjust the display area 
of the FRIV, but cannot see the composite DOM below 
that point. Likewise, the inner SERVICEINSTANCE’s root 














































































































Fig. 2. The diagram on top shows the subdivision of a display 
surface into regions. Dotted boxes on the below represent the SER- 
VICEINSTANCEs that contain the DOM elements and other private 
data associated with each display region. The two SERVICEINSTANCES 
shown adjoin by a FRIV object, highlighted by a bold line. Each 
SERVICEINSTANCE can only access its “half” of the FRIV object. 
The FRIV represents the subdivision of display space (shown by the 
bold boundary in the top diagram) and provides an explicit, data-only 
communication channel between the SERVICEINSTANCEsS. 


DOM object is a “bottom-half FRIV” object: the inner 
SERVICEINSTANCE can read the size of the allocated re- 
gion, and populate it with DOM elements, but cannot see 
the composite DOM elements above the FRIV boundary. 

FRIV can be used recursively: a FRIV may contain 
another FRIV. For example, a gadget aggregator (in a 
FRAME) may contain a mail-reading gadget (in a FRIV), 
which may recursively contain a content-viewing pane 
(in another FRIV). 


C. Communication among SERVICEINSTANCES 


The FRIV is the DOM object that connects two SERVI- 
CEINSTANCEs: The outer SERVICEINSTANCE delegates 
control over part of its display to the inner SERVICEIN- 
STANCE. Each SERVICEINSTANCE is a represention on 
the client of some web site; sites may reasonably wish 
to communicate in some limited (mutually-distrusting) 
fashion between SERVICEINSTANCEsS. Therefore, the 
FRIV includes an explicit communication channel be- 
tween the SERVICEINSTANCES it joins. 

The inner SERVICEINSTANCE can write messages 
into the bottom-half FRIV, and the outer SERVICE- 
INSTANCE can register a callback with the top-half 
FRIV to receive such messages. The messages are data- 
only, one-way messages, and therefore have semantics 
equivalent to discrete network messages between the 
servers that are responsible for the SERVICEINSTANCE 
content. In particular, data-only messages mean that a 
SERVICEINSTANCE cannot hang itself by giving away 
a pointer to its DOM or internal state. Our choice of 
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an asynchronous communication abstraction ensures that 
SERVICEINSTANCES can communicate without failure- 
coupling to one another; AJAX-style asynchronous RPC 
is easy to build over asynchronous messages. 

The primitive syntax for explicit communication 
channels emphasize the simplicity of the channel, 


in particular its equivalence to a _ network 
channel: Each _half-FRIV object contains an 
registerReceiveHandler (handler) method, 


which registers a JavaScript function to receive data, 
and a send(data) method, which sends data to the 
handler on the other end of the channel. The receiver 
also learns the identity of the principal that sent the 
message. 

The MashupOS implementation allows messages to 
contain only value types (including compounds). Be- 
cause messages may not transmit a pointer to data in 
the sending SERVICEINSTANCE, they behave just as a 
network message between the sites on behalf of which 
the SERVICEINSTANCEs run. 


D. Commodity Resource Isolation 


Given the SERVICEINSTANCE isolation abstraction, 
we can apply conventional techniques to fairly share 
commodity resources such as CPU, memory, and net- 
work bandwidth. This keeps a resource-hog from break- 
ing other services. 

For pedagogy, we described each SERVICEINSTANCE 
as associated with exactly one display region. In prac- 
tice, we expect to generalize the SERVICEINSTANCE 
to manage zero or multiple display regions, providing 
the analog of background processes and multi-window 
applications. 


E. Null-Principal SERVICEINSTANCEs 


We include as an optional enhancement the ability for 
a principal to create a SERVICEINSTANCE with a null 
principal. Such a SERVICEINSTANCE receives the usual 
fair share of commodity resources, and may also draw 
into its FRIV and communicate with its creator via its 
FRIV. Because the SERVICEINSTANCE has no principal, 
it cannot make XMLHttpRequests; any JSONRequests 
carry the null principal as their origin. Cookies, which 
are associated with principals, are unavailable to the null- 
principal SERVICEINSTANCE. The email gadget display 
can use a null-principal SERVICEINSTANCE to render 
untrusted email content fetched from webmail.com 
without giving that content access to the principal’s 
resources. 


V. SYNTACTIC SUGAR ABSTRACTIONS 


The FRIV primitive described in Section IV is like 
today’s cross-domain FRAME, plus commodity resource 
isolation and a message-based communication channel. 





Developers, however, prefer DIVs to FRAMEs for two 
reasons. First, DIVs better negotiate display real estate to 
accomodate documents of varying size. Second, commu- 
nication between the gadget charged with implementing 
a DIV and the containing document is as simple as 
method invocation. In this section, we enhance the FRIV 
to exhibit these preferred behaviors. These enhancements 
do not weaken the primitive model; indeed, it is possible 
to implement them as syntactic sugar over the primitive 
model. 

One advantage of using a DIV rather than a FRAME 
to contain unknown content is that DIVs automatically 
resize to fit their content, whereas FRAMEs force the 
user to drag through the content with a scrollbar. A 
FRIV is rendered like a frame by the browser, to prevent 
the inner gadget from using absolute positioning to 
display elements outside the FRIV’s boundary. However, 
by passing width and height messages between the outer 
and inner documents, our FRIV automatically resizes 
itself to fit its content. The parent page can override 
this behavior using stylesheets to specify a fixed or 
maximum size for the FRIV, or by explicitly intercepting 
the messages with its own handler. The page inside 
the FRIV must activate the automatic resizing feature 
explicitly by calling the exportSize function; this 
consent prevents an attacker web site from determining 
the number of bytes in a confidential document from 
another domain by measuring the FRIV’s size. 

The sugared FRIV also provides the illusion of di- 
rect communication via function calls; in the operating 
systems analogy, we provide an asynchronous remote 
procedure call abstraction. This abstraction retains the 
familiar syntax of contemporary mashups. 

Suppose Alice hosts a mashup that uses third- 
party map software provided by Bob. Alice.com in- 
cludes Bob’s map software by rendering a FRIV that 
points to Bob.com. In order to allow Alice to re- 
center the map to a particular location, Bob de- 
fines a JavaScript method setCenter (latitude, 
longitude) and allows Alice to call it by using 
the syntax parent.export (setCenter), where 
parent is the bottom-half FRIV at the root of Bob’s 
DOM. Alice can now call Bob’s setCenter method by 
invoking exportedMethods.setCenter () on the 
top-half FRIV that adjoins to Bob’s SERVICEINSTANCE. 

Alice can also export methods to Bob. For example, 
Alice might want to be notified when the user clicks 
on a point on the map. Alice can define the function 
onclick (latitude, longitude) and allow Bob 
to call it by calling the export (onclick) method of 
the top-half FRIV adjoining Bob’s SERVICEINSTANCE. 
Bob can now call Alice’s onclick method by invoking 
parent.exportedMethods.onclick. 

The simple examples shown above do not involve 
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return values; we also provide a capability to make 
asychronous (using an additional JavaScript callback 
argument) calls to functions with return values. We also 
propose a synchronous interface, although synchronous 
RPC failure-couples the caller to the callee. 

The FRIV tag is designed for web mashups where 
the caller and callee only partially trust each other. It 
is important to note that this syntactic sugar does not 
violate the data-only limitation of the communication 
channel (Section IV-C). If the participants trust one 
another enough (arguably completely) to pass code or 
references to DOM objects, then an inline SCRIPT tag 
suffices (in the operating systems analogy, the caller links 
to the third-party library directly). 

One exception to the data-only rule is that a commu- 
nication endpoint itself may be passed as an argument 
in a cross-SERVICEINSTANCE message; analogous in 
the OS world to passing a file descriptor through an 
IPC channel. This feature enables a gadget aggregator 
to directly connect two of its siblings. We have yet to 
solidify the details of this proposal. 


VI. PROPOSED IMPLEMENTATION 


For a proposal like MashupOS to be feasible, it must 
be implementable. We plan for future work a reference 
implementation of the MashupOS abstractions. Here, we 
consider alternative implementation approaches. 


A. Isolation 


Isolation of separate FRIVs, including commodity 
resource allocation, can be provided natively in the 
browser or a plugin, based on JavaScript type safety. 
Alternatively, isolation could be implemented using pro- 
cesses [10], virtual machines [1], or dynamic code trans- 
formation. 

Code transformation offers an interesting alterna- 
tive to the browser-upgrade deployment path. Browser- 
Shield [11] is a framework that dynamically rewrites 
an HTML-and-JavaScript page to obey a given policy. 
One killer application of BrowserShield was to protect 
browser vulnerabilities by catching even dynamically- 
generated exploit code. A BrowserShield implementation 
of MashupOS would enforce isolation by preventing 
code from from following references across FRIV bound- 
aries in the display DOM. Dynamic rewriting can incur 
significant performance overhead. Its advantage is that 
it can be deployed remotely, e.g. by a gadget aggregator 
site, to enhance legacy browsers with the MashupOS 
abstractions. 


B. Incremental Deployment 


Until all browsers support MashupOS, websites must 
handle users with legacy browsers that do not understand 
the FRIV tag, by providing a safe, user-friendly fallback 


behavior. To that end, we borrow a trick from IFRAME: 
FRIV-aware browsers shall ignore the contents of a FRIV 
tag. Legacy browsers ignore the unsupported FRIV tag, 
and proceed to render its contents normally. Thus, a 
web developer can place inside the FRIV tag a cross- 
domain IFRAME, ensuring that the referenced gadget 
is safely displayed, regardless of browser support for 
FRIV. Alternatively, the web developer may use the FRIV 
content to link to a FRIV-enabled browser upgrade or 


plugin. 
To ensure that MashupOS web pages are 
considered valid XHTML, the FRIV tag is part 


of a custom XML namespace until it is someday 


adopted as part of the HTML standard. Thus, 
technically a FRIV_ should be _ created with 
the slightly longer syntax <mashupos:friv 


src='page2.html’ xmlns:mashupos= 


‘http://research.microsoft.com/mashupos/’ 


Instead of introducing a new tag, an alternate approach 
would be to reuse an existing tag, such as IFRAME, 
SCRIPT, or OBJECT. Internet Explorer and Opera adopted 
this approach with the security=restricted at- 
tribute of IFRAME, which allows a containing page to 
render a frame with JavaScript and other active content 
disabled. Unlike the FRIV tag, the security-restricted 
IFRAME tag does not fail safely: When encountered 
by a browser such as Firefox that is not aware of the 
security property, the active content is allowed to 
execute. 


VII. RELATED WORK 


Recently, a new wave of “web operating systems” [3] 
(e.g., YouOS [13]) have emerged. These sites present 
a traditional desktop user interface, complete with a 
window manager. The applications run natively in 
JavaScript. All are hosted on the same domain as the 
web desktop, and thus have unlimited access to one 
another. This lack of isolation, comparable to the 1995 
PC desktop, requires the user to completely trust every 
application that is run. 

Our earlier work on Subspace [7] provided a cross- 
domain communication mechanism that is designed to 
run on current browsers without any additional plug-ins 
or client-side changes. Subspace uses the browser’s exist- 
ing document .domain property to communicate with 
isolated subdomains, which are in turn used to draw in 
scripts from other domains. However, Subspace requires 
significant work on the part of the web developer to use 
correctly, and does not provide the resource constraint 
options of FRIV. We believe browsers should provide 
built-in cross-domain interaction primitives. 

Crockford recently proposed the JSONRequest [2] 
communication mechanism for asynchronous cross- 
domain data retrieval from a remote server. The proposal 
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was motivated by scenarios where the cross-domain 
SCRIPT tag was being used to execute code when only 
data was really required. The JSONRequest’s usage is 
similar to XMLHttpRequest, but it is not constrained 
by the Same-Origin Policy. Lifting these same-origin 
restrictions is safe because cookies are not sent, because 
the request includes a header indicating the source of 
the request, and because the server’s reply must indicate 
the server is aware of the protocol and hence its security 
implications. JSONRequest transmits data in the JSON 
format, but its security applies equally to XML or other 
formats. A cross-domain JSONRequest is the client- 
side equivalent to a cross-server TCP request, and thus 
JSONRequest complements MashupOS well. Alterna- 
tively, one can simulate JSONRequest in MashupOS 
by creating a FRIV that communicates with its home 
domain and then passes the received data back to the 
outer SERVICEINSTANCE. 

Crockford also identified the security limitations that 
affect today’s cross-domain mashups. In response, he 
proposed a new HTML tag, the MODULE tag, to partition 
a page into a collection of modules [2]. A module groups 
DOM elements and scripts into an isolated environment; 
socket-like communications are allowed between the in- 
ner module and the outer module. To isolate the module 
from the origin server, modules may not make network 
requests. Thus, modules are equivalent to null-principal 
FRIVS. 

Cross-document messages [4] are a proposed browser 
standard that would allow cross-domain frames to send 
string messages to each other on the client side. Cross- 
document messages are thus similar to the messaging ca- 
pabilities of full-principal FRIVs. They are implemented 
in the Opera browser. We expect that with better data 
type support, automatic layout capabilities, and other 
syntactic sugar provided by FRIV, wider deployment and 
use of this messaging paradigm can be achieved. 


VIII. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Client mashups enable a new generation of user- 
friendly and feature-rich web applications. While 
mashups turn the browser into a multi-user system 
with mutually distrusting domains as users, today’s 
browsers offer web developers insufficient abstractions 
for integrating content from different domains: either 
cross-domain isolation with no communication or un- 
controlled communication with no isolation. MashupOS 
applies operating system principles to bridge this gap. 
We introduce the SERVICEINSTANCE as the unit of 
resource isolation, data-only message-based communica- 
tion between SERVICEINSTANCEs, and the FRIV as the 
abstraction of display sharing. Invoking well-understood 
operating system principles promises to provide a stable 


security foundation to replace today’s teetering de facto 
abstractions. 
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Abstract 


AJAX-based web applications are enabling the next gen- 
eration of rich, client-side web applications, but today’s 
web application developers do not have the end-to-end 
visibility required to effectively build and maintain a re- 
liable system. We argue that a new capability of the 
web application environment—the ability for a system 
to automatically create and serve different versions of an 
application to each user—can be exploited for adaptive, 
cross-user monitoring of the behavior of web applica- 
tions on end-user desktops. In this paper, we propose 
a live monitoring framework for building a new class of 
development and maintenance techniques that use a con- 
tinuous loop of automatic, adaptive application rewrit- 
ing, observation and analysis. We outline two such adap- 
tive techniques for localizing data corruption bugs and 
automatically placing function result caching. The live 
monitoring framework requires only minor changes to 
web application servers, no changes to application code 
and no modifications to existing browsers. 


1 Introduction 


Over the last several years, AJAX (Asynchronous Java- 
Script and XML) programming techniques have enabled 
a new generation of popular web-based applications, 
marking a paradigm shift in web service development 
and provisioning [11]. Unlike traditional web services, 
these new web applications combine the data preserva- 
tion and integrity, storage capacity and computational 
power of data center(s) with a rich client-side experi- 
ence, implemented as a JavaScript program shipped on- 
demand to users’ web browsers!. This combination pro- 
vides a compelling way to build new applications while 
moving the burden of managing an application’s relia- 


!We make a distinction between a web service and a web applica- 
tion. The former includes only server-side components, while the latter 
also includes a significant client-side JavaScript component 


bility from end-users to the application’s own developers 
and operators. 

Unfortunately, today’s web application developers and 
operators do not have the end-to-end visibility they need 
to effectively build and maintain a dependable system. 
Unlike traditional web services, running exclusively in 
controlled, server-side environments, a web application 
depends on many components outside the developer’s 
control, including the client-side JavaScript engine and 
libraries and the third-party back-end web services used 
by mash-up applications—web applications that com- 
bine functionality from multiple back-end web services. 
Of course, web application developers must also contend 
with the traditional bugs that occur when writing any 
large, complex piece of software, including logic errors, 
memory leaks and performance problems. When the in- 
evitable problem does occur, the web application devel- 
oper’s lack of visibility into the heterogeneous client en- 
vironments and the dynamic behavior of third-party ser- 
vices can make reproducing and debugging the problem 
practically impossible. 

To address these challenges, we propose a live mon- 
itoring framework that exploits a new capability of the 
web application environment, instant redeployability: 
Each time any client runs a web application, the devel- 
opers and operators of the application can automatically 
provide the client a new, different version of the applica- 
tion. Our live monitoring framework (1) exploits this ca- 
pability to enable dynamic and adaptive instrumentation 
strategies; and (2) integrates the resultant on-line obser- 
vations of an application’s end-to-end behavior into the 
development and operations process. 

Live monitoring enables a new class of techniques that 
use a continuous loop of automatic application rewriting, 
observation and analysis to improve the development and 
maintenance of web applications. Policy-based, auto- 
matic rewriting of application code provides the neces- 
sary visibility into end-to-end application behavior, and 
collecting observations on-line from live end-user desk- 
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Op Performance (ms) _| 

IE 7 | Firefox 1.5 | 
Array.join 35 120 | 
+ 5100 120 | 














Table 1: The performance of two simple methods for 
concatenating 10k strings varies across browsers. 


tops provides visibility into the real problems affect- 
ing clients. Distributing and sampling instrumentation 
across the many users of a web application provides a 
low-overhead instrumentation platform. Finally, using 
already-collected information to adapt instrumentation 
on-line enables efficient drill-down with specialized di- 
agnosis techniques as problems occur. 


2 Reliable Web Applications 


The web application environment presents many of the 
same development and operations challenges that con- 
front any cross-platform, distributed system. In this envi- 
ronment, however, there are also opportunities for a new 
approach to addressing these challenges. 


Challenges 


The root challenge to building and maintaining a reli- 
able client-side web application is a lack of visibility 
into the end-to-end behavior of the program, brought 
about by the fact that execution of the web application 
is now split across multiple environments, including un- 
controlled client-side and third-party environments and 
exacerbated by their heterogeneity and dynamics. 
Non-standard Execution Environments: While the 
core JavaScript language is standardized as ECMA- 
Script [7], most pieces of a JavaScript environment are 
not. The result is that applications have to frequently 
work-around subtle and not-so-subtle cross-browser in- 
compatibilities. As a clear example, sending an XML- 
RPC request requires calling an ActiveX object in IE6, 
but a native JavaScript object in Firefox. More subtle 
are issues such as event propagation: e.g., given multi- 
ple registered event handlers for a mouse click, in what 
order are they called? Moreover, even the standardized 
pieces of JavaScript can have implementation differences 
that cause serious performance problems (see Table | for 
examples of performance variance across browsers.) 
Third-Party Dependencies: All web applications have 
dependencies on the reliability of back-end web services. 
While these back-end services strive to maintain high- 
availability, they can and do fail. Moreover, even regu- 
lar updates, such as bug fixes and feature enhancements 























App JS (bytes) | JS (LOC) 
Live Maps 1MB 54K 
Google Maps 200KB 20K 
HousingMaps 213KB 19K 
Amazon Book Reader 390KB 16K 
CNN.com 137KB 5K 

















Table 2: Numbers on the amount of client-side code in a 
few major web applications, measured in bytes and lines 
of code (LOC) 


can break dependent applications. Anecdotally, such 
breaking upgrades do occur: Live.com updated their beta 
gadget API, breaking dependent developers code [13]; 
and, more recently, the popular social bookmark website, 
del.icio.us, moved the URLs pointing to some of their 
public data streams, breaking dependent applications [3]. 
Software Complexity: Of course, JavaScript also suf- 
fers from the traditional challenges of writing any non- 
trivial program”. While JavaScript programs were once 
only simple scripts containing a few lines of code, they 
have grown dramatically to the point where the client- 
side code of cutting-edge web applications easily exceed 
10k lines, as shown in Table 2. The result is that web 
applications suffer from the same kinds of bugs as tra- 
ditional programs, including memory leaks, logic bugs, 
race conditions, and performance problems. 

The difficulties caused by heterogeneous execution en- 
vironments and dynamic third-party behavior, as well as 
the challenge of writing correct software can certainly be 
improved through more complete standardization, better 
web service management and careful software engineer- 
ing. But, we would argue that, at a minimum, software 
bugs and human error will continue to give all of these 
challenges a long life frustrating web application devel- 
opers. 


Opportunities 


While the above challenges are faced by most any cross- 
platform distributed systems, two technical features of 
web applications provide an opportunity for building 
new kinds of tools to deal with these problems: 

Instant Deployability: Web applications are deployed 
and updated by modifying the code stored on a central 
web server. Modulo caching policies, clients download 
a fresh copy of the application each time they run it, en- 
abling instant deployability of updates. We take advan- 


2Coding in JavaScript today is also made more difficult by a lack 
of compile-time errors and warnings, static type checking, and private 
scoping. We do not consider these problems fundamental, however, as 
current and upcoming tools, such as Google’s WebToolkit are remedy- 
ing these issues [8]. 
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tage of this capability to serve different versions of a web 
application (e.g., with varying instrumentation) over time 
and across users. 

Dynamic _ extensions: During their execution, 
JavaScript-based web applications can dynamically 
load and run new scripts, allowing late-binding of 
functionality based on current requirements. We use this 
to download specialized fault diagnosis routines when a 
web application encounters a problem. 


3 Live Monitoring 


The goal of live monitoring techniques is to improve de- 
veloper and operator visibility into the end-to-end behav- 
ior of web applications by enabling automatic, adaptive 
analysis of application behavior on real end-user desk- 
tops. At the core of a live monitoring technique is a sim- 
ple process: 


1. Use automatic program rewriting together with in- 
stant redeployability to serve differently instru- 
mented versions of applications over time and 
across users. 


2. Continually gather observations of the on-line, end- 
to-end behavior of applications running under real 
workload on many end-user’s desktops. 


3. As observations of application behavior are gath- 
ered and analyzed, use the results to guide the adap- 
tation of the dynamic instrumentation policy. 


4. In special cases, use the client’s ability to dynam- 
ically load scripts to enable just-in-time fault diag- 
nosis handlers, tailored based on previously gleaned 
information about the specific encountered symp- 
toms. 


Our framework for live monitoring, shown in Figure 1, 
divides this process across several key components. The 
Transformer is responsible for rewriting the JavaScript 
application as it is sent from the web application’s servers 
to the end-user’s desktop. The transformer contains both 
generic code, such as the JavaScript and HTML parsers 
reusable across many live monitoring techniques, and 
technique-specific rewriting rules. These rules are ex- 
pressed in two steps: the first step searches for target 
code-points matching some rule-specific filter, such as 
“all function call expressions” or “all variable declara- 
tions”; and the second step applies an arbitrary transfor- 
mation on a target code-point by modifying the abstract 
syntax tree of the JavaScript program. Each rewriting 
tule exposes a set of discrete knobs for controlling the 
rewriting of target code points. For example, a rule that 
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Figure 1: Live Monitoring Framework. 


adds performance profiling to function calls might ex- 
pose an on/off knob for each function that could be pro- 
filed. 

The Controller component is responsible for the core 
of the technique-specific adaptation algorithm, analyzing 
the collected observations of application behavior and 
using the results of the analysis to modify the knobs ex- 
posed by the rewriting rules in the Transformer. The Log 
Collector is a simple component, responsible for gather- 
ing observations returned by rewritten programs; and the 
Dynamic Extension Generator creates special-purpose 
fault diagnosis handlers, based on the application’s re- 
quest and configuration input from the Controller. 

While some parts of this process are generic and 
reusable across techniques, the rest—what we call a live 
monitoring policy—is specific to each live monitoring 
technique. This policy includes the rewriting rules in the 
Transformer, the analysis policy in the Controller respon- 
sible for analyzing logs and modifying the knobs of the 
rewriting rules, and the dynamic extension generator. 


4 Live Monitoring Policies 


When developing a new policy to address a debugging or 
maintenance challenge, we consider several questions: 

What are the appropriate rewriting rules? The first 
consideration when building a monitoring policy is what 
observations of application behavior need to be captured, 
and how a program can be modified to efficiently capture 
it. In particular, we ask what instrumentation is statically 
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written into the code, and what functionality will be dy- 
namically determined and downloaded as needed from 
the Dynamic Extension Generator. 

How does the rewriting adapt over time? A second 
consideration is which code points in a program should 
initially be rewritten, and how this choice changes over 
time as we gather more observations of behavior. The 
policy should also consider whether a multi-stage ap- 
proach is appropriate, where completely different rewrit- 
ing rules are applied to gather different kinds of informa- 
tion over time. 

How does the policy spread instrumentation across 
users? A third axis of consideration is how a policy 
can distribute instrumentation across many users (e.g., 
via sampling) and re-aggregate that information to rea- 
son about the program’s overall behavior. 

How do the developers and operators interact and use 
live monitoring policies? The final question when de- 
signing a policy is how people will use it. Some policies 
may be completely automated and continuously running, 
whereas other live monitoring policies may only run oc- 
casionally and on the explicit request of a developer. In 
particular, if the policy’s application rewriting might af- 
fect the semantics of the program then human interaction 
is likely necessary. 

We have built a prototype of our live monitoring 
framework, implemented several policies for debugging 
errors, drilling-down into performance problems, and an- 
alyzing runtime behavior to detect potentially correct 
cache optimizations and are exploring answers to these 
questions. The rest of this section describes two policies 
that use different styles of adaptation to address different 
problems. In the first example, a single rewriting rule is 
applied to different points in the code as we drill-down 
into data structure corruptions. The second example uses 
different rewriting rules over time, and decides where to 
place each rewriting rule based on observations gathered 
from previous application runs. 


Locating Data Structure Corruption Bugs 


While it can be very difficult to reproduce the steps to 
triggering bugs in a controlled, development environ- 
ment, real users will run into the same problems again 
and again in a real, deployed application. We would like 
to capture the relevant error information and debug prob- 
lems in real conditions, but adding all the necessary de- 
bugging infrastructure to the entire program can have too 
high an overhead. The solution is to adaptively enable 
the debugging infrastructure only when and where in the 
code it is needed. 

Corruption of in-memory data structures is a clear sign 
of a bug in an application, and can easily lead to seri- 
ous problems in the application’s behavior. A straight- 


forward method for detecting data structure inconsisten- 
cies is to use consistency checks at appropriate locations 
to ensure that data structures are not corrupt. A con- 
sistency check is a small piece of data-structure-specific 
code that tests for some invariant. E.g., a doubly-linked 
list data structure might be inspected for unmatched for- 
ward and backward references. While today these checks 
are commonly written manually, there has been recent 
work on automatically inferring such checks [6]. 


When a consistency check fails, we might suspect that 
a bug exists somewhere in the executed code after the last 
successful consistency check*. If we execute these con- 
sistency checks infrequently, we will not have narrowed 
down the possible locations of a bug. On the other hand, 
if we execute these checks too frequently, we can easily 
cause a prohibitive performance overhead, as well as in- 
troduce false positives if we check a data structure while 
itis being modified. 


Using live monitoring, we can build an adaptive pol- 
icy that adds and removes consistency checks to bal- 
ance the need for localizing data structures with the de- 
sire to avoid excessive overhead. Initially, the policy in- 
serts consistency checks only at the beginning and end 
of stand-alone script blocks and event handlers (essen- 
tially, all the entry and exit points for the execution of a 
JavaScript application). Assuming that any data structure 
that is corrupted during the execution of a script block 
or event handler will remain corrupted at the end of the 
block’s execution, we have a high confidence of detect- 
ing corruptions as they are caused by real workloads. 


As these consistency checks notice data structure cor- 
ruptions, the policy adds additional consistency checks 
in the suspect code path to “drill-down” and help local- 
ize the problem. As clients download and execute fresh 
copies of the application and run into the same data struc- 
ture consistency problems, they will report in more de- 
tail on any problems they encounter in this suspect code 
path, and our adaptive policy can then drill-down again, 
as well as remove any checks that are now believed to be 
superfluous. 


Several simple extensions can make this example pol- 
icy more powerful. For example, performance overhead 
can be reduced at the expense of fidelity by randomly 
sampling data structure consistency across many clients. 
Also, if the policy finds a function that only intermit- 
tently corrupts a data structure, we can explore the pro- 
gram’s state in more detail with an additional rewriting 
rule to capture the function’s input arguments and other 
key state arguments and other state to help the developer 
narrow down the cause of a problem. 


3JavaScript programs are executed within a single-thread, avoiding 
the possibility of a separate thread having corrupted the data structure. 
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Identifying Promising Cache Placements 


Even simple features of web applications are often cut 
because of performance problems, and the poor perfor- 
mance of overly ambitious AJAX applications is one of 
the primary complaints of end-users. Some of the blame 
lies with JavaScript’s nature as a scripting language not 
designed for building large applications: given a lack of 
access scoping and the ability to dynamically load arbi- 
trary code, the scripting engine often cannot safely ap- 
ply even simple optimizations, such as caching variable 
dereferences and in-lining functions. 


With live monitoring, however, we can use a multi- 
stage instrumentation policy to detect possibly valid op- 
timizations and evaluate the potential benefit of applying 
the optimization. Let us consider a simple optimization 
strategy: the insertion of function result caching. For this 
optimization strategy to be correct, the function being 
cached must (1) return a value that is deterministic given 
only the function inputs and (2) have no side-effects. We 
monitor the dynamic behavior of the application to cull 
functions that empirically do not meet the first criteria. 
Then, we rely on a human developer to understand the 
semantics of the remaining functions to double-check 
the remaining functions for determinism and side-effects. 
Finally, we use another stage of instrumentation to check 
whether the benefit of caching outweighs the cost. 


The first stage of such a policy injects test predicates to 
help identify when function caching is valid. To accom- 
plish this, the rewriting rule essentially inserts a cache, 
but continues to call the original function and check its 
return value against any previously cached results. If any 
client, across all the real workload of an application, re- 
ports that a cache value did not match the function’s ac- 
tual return value, we know that function is not safe for 
optimization and remove that code location from consid- 
eration. After gathering many observations over a suffi- 
cient variety and number of user workloads, we provide 
a list of potentially cache-able functions to the developer 
of the application and ask them to use their knowledge of 
the function’s semantics to determine whether it might 
have any side-effects or unseen non-determinism. The 
advantage of this first stage of monitoring is that review- 
ing a potentially short list of possibly valid cache-able 
code points should be easier than inspecting all the func- 
tions for potential cache optimization. 


In the second stage of our policy, we use automatic 
rewriting to cache the results of functions that the devel- 
oper deemed to be free of side-effects. To test the cost 
and benefit of each function’s caching, we distribute two 
versions of the application: one with the optimization 
and one without, where both versions have performance 
instrumentation added. Over time, we compare our ob- 
servations of the two versions and determine when and 


where the optimization has benefit. For example, some 
might improve performance on one browser but not an- 
other. Other caches might have a benefit when network 
latency between the user and the central service is high, 
but not otherwise. Regardless, testing optimizations in 
the context of a real-world deployment, as opposed to 
testing only in a controlled pre-deployment environment, 
allows us to evaluate performance improvement while 
avoiding any potential systematic biases of test work- 
loads or differences between real-world and test environ- 
ments. 


5 Related Work 


Several previous projects have worked on improved 
monitoring techniques for web services and other dis- 
tributed systems [2, 1], but to our knowledge, live moni- 
toring is the first to extend developer’s visibility into web 
application behavior on the end-user’s desktop. Others, 
including Tucek et al [15], note that moving debugging 
capability to the end-user’s desktop benefits from lever- 
aging information easily available only at the moment of 
failure—we strongly agree. In [9] Liblit et al present 
an algorithm for isolating bugs in code by using ran- 
domly sampled predicates of program behavior from a 
large user base. We believe that the adaptive instrumen- 
tation of live monitoring can improve on such algorithms 
by enabling the use of active learning techniques [5] 
that use global information about encountered problems 
to dynamically control predicate sampling. Perhaps the 
closest in spirit to our work is ParaDyn [10], which uses 
dynamic, adaptive instrumentation to find performance 
bottlenecks in parallel computing applications. 


6 Challenges and Implications 


In summary, we have presented live monitoring, a frame- 
work for improving developers’ end-to-end visibility into 
web application behavior through a continuous, adaptive 
loop of instrumentation, observation and analysis. As ex- 
amples, we have shown how live monitoring can be used 
to localize bugs and analyze runtime behavior to detect 
and evaluate optimization opportunities. 

We still face open challenges as we look to building 
a practical and deployable live monitoring system, such 
as the privacy issues of added instrumentation. While 
we believe that the browser’s sandbox on web applica- 
tions, together with the explicit trust users already give 
web services to store application-specific personal in- 
formation (e-mails, purchasing habits, etc) greatly re- 
duces the potential privacy concerns of extra instrumen- 
tation, there may be corner cases where live monitoring 
would pose a risk. Another challenge is to maintain the 
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predictability—predictable behavior and performance— 
of web applications as we dynamically adapt our instru- 
mentation. 

If successful, however, we believe the implications of 
instant redeployability may go beyond monitoring and 
also open the door to adaptive recovery techniques, in- 
cluding variations of failure-oblivious computing and Rx 
techniques [14, 12]. In these cases, the detection of a fail- 
ure and the discovery of an appropriate mitigation tech- 
nique in one user’s execution of an application could be 
immediately applied to help other users, before they ex- 
perience problems. At the moment, web applications are 
the most widespread platforms that have the capability 
for instantly redeployment. In the future, however, auto- 
matic update mechanisms and other centralized software 
management tools [4] might enable instant redeployabil- 
ity in broader domains. 
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Abstract 


Web applications are important, ubiquitous distributed 
systems whose current security relies primarily on 
server-side mechanisms. This paper makes the end-to- 
end argument that the client and server must collaborate 
to achieve security goals, to eliminate common security 
exploits, and to secure the emerging class of rich, cross- 
domain Web applications referred to as Web 2.0. 

In order to support end-to-end security, Web clients 
must be enhanced. We introduce Mutation-Event Trans- 
forms: an easy-to-use client-side mechanism that can 
enforce even fine-grained, application-specific secu- 
rity policies, and whose implementation requires only 
straightforward changes to existing Web browsers. We 
give numerous examples of attractive, new security poli- 
cies that demonstrate the advantages of end-to-end Web 
application security and of our proposed mechanism. 


1 Introduction 


Web applications provide end users with client access to 
server functionality through a set of Web pages. These 
pages often contain script code to be executed dynami- 
cally within the client Web browser. 

Most Web applications aim to enforce simple, intu- 
itive security policies, such as, for Web-based email, dis- 
allowing any scripts in untrusted email messages. Even 
so, Web applications are currently subject to a plethora 
of successful attacks, such as cross-site scripting, cookie 
theft, session riding, browser hijacking, and the recent 
self-propagating worms in Web-based email and social 
networking sites [2,17,24]. Indeed, according to sur- 
veys, security issues in Web applications are the most 
commonly reported vulnerabilities on the Internet [16]. 

The problems of Web application security are only 
becoming worse with the recent trends towards richer, 
“Web 2.0” applications. These applications enable new 
avenues of attacks by making use of complex, asyn- 
chronous client-side scripts, and by combining services 
across Web application domains [8]. However, the shift 
towards Web 2.0 also presents an opportunity for en- 
hanced security enforcement, since new mechanisms are 
again being added to popular Web browsers. 

Therefore, we believe it is time to rethink the funda- 
mentals of Web application security. It is our position 
that the client Web browsers must be given a greater role 


in enforcing application security policies. In this pa- 
per, we support our position with examples and a sim- 
ple end-to-end argument: constraints on client behavior 
are enforced most reliably at the client. We also propose 
Mutation-Event Transforms: a novel, flexible mechanism 
for client-side security policy enforcement. 


1.1 Motivating Attacks 


Of the current attacks on Web applications, those based 
on script injection are by far the most prominent. For ex- 
ample, script injection is used in cross-site scripting [1] 
and Web application worms [2, 24]. 

A script injection vulnerability may be present when- 
ever a Web application includes data of uncertain origin 
in its Web pages; a third-party comment on a blog page 
is an example of such untrusted data. In a typical attack, 
malicious data with surreptitiously embedded scripts is 
included in requests to a benign Web application server; 
later, the server may include that data, and those scripts, 
in Web pages it returns to unsuspecting users. Since Web 
browsers execute scripts on a page with Web application 
authority, these returned scripts can give attackers con- 
trol over the users’ Web application activities [1,22]. 

Script injection attacks typically affect non-malicious 
users and succeed without compromising Web applica- 
tion servers or networks. For example, in 2005, the self- 
propagating Samy worm on MySpace used script injec- 
tion to infect over a million users [24]. As a MySpace 
user viewed the MySpace page of another, infected user, 
the worm script would execute and send a page update 
request to the server, causing the worm script to be in- 
cluded also on the viewing user’s page. 

In an attempt to prevent script injection, most Web ap- 
plication servers try to carefully filter out scripts from 
untrusted data. Unfortunately, such data sanitization is 
highly error prone (see Section 2.1). For example, the 
Samy worm evaded filtering, in part, by the unexpected 
placement of a newline character [24]. 

Script injection is just one means of attack: there are 
many ways to exploit Web applications by presenting 
them with attacker-chosen data. As we demonstrate in 
this paper, end-to-end Web application security is not 
only a reliable means to prevent these attacks. Our 
proposals for enhanced, client-side security enforcement 
also form a simple, flexible foundation for the general se- 
curity of Web applications, including future, more com- 
plex Web 2.0 applications. 
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2 The Case for End-to-end Defenses 


In general, it is often best to establish systems guarantees 
at the point where they are needed, with an end-to-end 
check, rather than with earlier, piecemeal checks [21]. 

This end-to-end argument applies directly to Web ap- 
plication security. Although security policies should be 
determined and specified at the server, enforcement of 
policies about Web client behavior should be guaranteed 
at the client. The corresponding server-side checks are 
difficult to perform and, in practice, incomplete in ways 
that enable attacks. 


2.1 Server-side Defenses and their Limitations 


Web applications must consider the possibility of mali- 
cious attackers that craft arbitrary messages, and counter 
this threat through server-side mechanisms. 

However, to date, Web application development has 
focused only on methodologies and tools for server-side 
security enforcement (for instance, see [11,13]). At 
most, non-malicious Web clients have been assumed to 
enforce a rudimentary “same origin” security policy [22]. 
Web clients are not even informed of simple Web appli- 
cation invariants, such as “no scripts in the email mes- 
sage portion of a page”, since clients are not trusted to 
enforce security policies. 

This focus on centralized server-side security mecha- 
nisms is shortsighted: server-side enforcement has diffi- 
culties constraining even simple client behavior. For ex- 
ample, to enforce “no scripts’, the server must correctly 
model complex, dynamic client activities such as string 
manipulation, and take into account all possible client 
features and bugs. This entails server consideration of a 
myriad different tags, encodings, and operators for com- 
ments and quoting [20]. 

Server-side removal of scripts is especially difficult for 
Web applications that wish to allow visual formatting or 
other data richer than simple text. As shown below, there 
are many non-obvious means of causing code execution, 
including within formatting tags: 

<SCRIPT/chaff>code</S\OCRIPT> 

<IMG SRC=" &#14; code"> 

<STYLE>1i {list-style-image: url("code") ;}</STYLE> 

<DIV STYLE="background-image : \0075\0072\006C..."> 
Furthermore, server-side enforcement is unsuitable for 
Web 2.0 cross-domain mashups [25], which may access 
third-party servers to load code and data. For instance, 
Web clients perform such access whenever a Web appli- 
cation embeds the Google Search AJAX API [5]. 


2.2 Client-side Defenses and their Benefits 


As described above, many security policies are best en- 
forced at the client. Web clients are the final authority on 
client behavior—including where script code is found, 
what that code is, and from where the code was loaded. 
If informed of Web application security policies by the 


HTMLDocument. prototype.__defineGetter__( 
"cookie", 
function(){ return null; } 


y3 


Figure 1: A programmatic security policy that will reliably disallow 
all script access to document cookies in many existing Web browsers, 
if included at the top of pages returned by a Web application server [3]. 


server, properly enhanced clients could reliably enforce 
those policies. 

At the same time, the majority of users are not ma- 
licious, and would enable client-side enforcement to 
avoid exploits such as cross-site scripting and Web-based 
worms. Even if only benign users with enhanced clients 
might perform security enforcement, those users would 
be protected, and all users would benefit from fewer at- 
tacks on the Web application. 

Unfortunately, there are many obstacles to the adop- 
tion of new, enhanced security mechanisms in popular 
Web browsers. Even when such enhancements are prac- 
tical and easy to implement, they may not be deployed 
widely. Therefore, to increase its chance of widespread 
adoption, a Web client security mechanism should be 
practical, simple, and flexible, and be able to enforce 
multiple, attractive policies on client behavior. 


3 New Client-side Security Mechanisms 


In this paper we propose enhancing Web clients with 
new security mechanisms that can not only prevent ex- 
isting attacks, but are able to enforce all security policies 
based on monitoring client behavior. In particular, our 
new mechanisms support policies that range from disal- 
lowing use of certain Web client features (e.g., IFRAMEs 
or OBJECTs) to fine-grained, application-specific invari- 
ants such as taint-based policies that regulate the flow of 
credit-card information input by the user. 

Concretely, we propose that client-side enforcement 
proceed through a new client mechanism: Mutation- 
Event Transforms, or METs. METs are introduce here; 
some details like how to prevent their subversion are in 
Appendix A. METs allow Web application security poli- 
cies to be specified at the server in a programmatic man- 
ner, such that those specifications can be used directly for 
enforcement at the client. In this, METs are similar to the 
code in Figure 1, and recent proposals such as BEEP [9]. 

In short, with METs, Web application servers spec- 
ify security policies as JavaScript functions included at 
the top of pages returned by the server, and run before 
any other scripts. At runtime, and during initial load- 
ing, these MET functions are invoked by the client on 
each Web page modification to ensure the page always 
conforms to the security policy. Before a mutation takes 
effect, METs have the ability to transform that mutation, 
and the code and data of the page, which gives METs 
great flexibility in enforcement. In particular, METs can 
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be used to implement inlined reference monitors and edit 
automata for security-relevant client events, which al- 
lows METs to be used to specify and enforce any security 
policy based on monitoring client behavior [4, 26]. 
METs are both simple and straightforward to adopt: 
Web clients need only implement a single new primitive 
for mutation-event callbacks, and expose already-present 
events and data structures. Because policies are pro- 
grammatic, they can readily account for browser varia- 
tion and properly limit client-side enforcement on legacy 
Web clients (indeed, JavaScript code is already com- 
monly used for compatibility and debugging purposes). 
Furthermore, security policy enforcement using METs 
requires only reasonable assumptions about the attacker. 


3.1 Assumptions about the Attacker 


METs can reliably defend against powerful attackers that 
are able to present Web clients with arbitrary code and 
data. In particular, the attacker may be modeled as an 
arbitrary, malicious script within Web application pages 
that are subject to MET enforcement. 

The correctness of MET enforcement is of concern 
only to non-malicious users; it relies on network in- 
tegrity and depends on assumptions about the server and 
clients. We trust that the Web application server has not 
been compromised, and properly includes METs at the 
top of returned Web pages; however, we assume that 
server code may have bugs such that the returned pages 
may contain arbitrary attacker-chosen data. We trust the 
Web clients to execute METs with proper semantics and 
to correctly enforce the fundamental same-origin pol- 
icy [22]. Finally, we trust the programmatic security 
policies and that they correctly reflect the security goals 
of the Web application developers. 


4 Policy Specification and Enforcement 


Web application developers must have freedom in choos- 
ing security policies, and how they are derived. We 
propose specifying security policies using programmatic 
MET callback functions written in JavaScript. At run- 
time, these MET callback functions operate on each new 
(or updated) Web page and ensure that it conforms to the 
security policy, either through validation or transforma- 
tion of the code or data within the Web page. 

As we demonstrate in this section, METs have the ap- 
pealing property that simple policies are easy to specify 
and enforce (much as in Figure 1). Even so, although 
Web application developers may guide security enforce- 
ment with Web page annotations, code for METs is likely 
to come as pre-packaged libraries, or be determined au- 
tomatically at the server. 

In particular, METs can be used for client-side en- 
forcement of application-specific dynamic security poli- 
cies determined automatically at the server from the nat- 


ural constraints imposed by the structured composition 
of client pages (e.g., using frameworks such as ASP.NET 
AJAX [14] or GWT [6]). METs can also enforce other 
rich policies, such as those that apply to Web 2.0 cross- 
domain mashups [25], where application pages are com- 
posed outside the scope of server enforcement. 


4.1 Examples of General, Basic Security Policies 


On the following page, Figure 2 describes examples of 
general policies that apply to client Web pages, their 
script code, and the nodes and attributes of document 
data. On the same page, Figure 3 shows how these poli- 
cies can be readily instantiated using MET callback func- 
tions; this code should be read in conjunction with Ap- 
pendix A. In what follows, these policies are referred to 
by their number, in parentheses. 

Policies (1), (3), and (6) are examples that restrict 
potentially dangerous types of document nodes, allow 
scripts only in certain portions of the document, or limit 
scripts to a whitelist of trusted scripts (as in [9]). 

Policies (2), (4), and (5) validate the structure of cer- 
tain data structures and scripts in Web pages, which can 
prevent many attacks (e.g., attacks that use malformed 
SQL queries [23]). Without such validation, malicious 
attacks may exploit may benign client-side code by pre- 
senting it with malformed data. For instance, without 
enforcement of policy (5), the Web client may at any 
time execute new, unexpected code where only a data 
return value was expected. (Client-side data validation 
may also reduce the number of round trips to the server.) 

As shown in policies (7) through (9), the set of poli- 
cies supported by METs are not restricted to actions that 
change the document structure of Web pages. METs can 
also support constraints on network access or access to 
security-critical client variables, such as the Web browser 
history, and enforce containment scopes between client- 
side gadgets and modules. 

Finally, as demonstrated by (10), security policies 
based on METs may even include the code for a security- 
enhanced JavaScript interpreter, and ensure that it is used 
to execute all script code. Such a custom interpreter can 
implement dynamic taint propagation or other complex 
security policies. 

For reasons of space, our example METs use several 
support routines, that would naturally be defined by se- 
curity policy code. For example, the matchURLDomain 
function in (8) might match string URLs in a policy- 
specific manner, while the outmostAttr function in (9) 
might recursively walk up the document tree in order to 
find the attribute definition closest to the root. Similarly, 
policy-specific variables may encode security-relevant 
state such as in (1) for allowed ActiveX GUIDs (e.g., the 
Flash player), and in (2) the identity of a particular node 
in the document structure of a Web page. 
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(1) Disallow certain dangerous nodes or attributes. 
For instance, <IFRAME> nodes might be disallowed, 
and <OBJECT> nodes only permitted when instantiating 
the Flash player with known content. 


(2) Data invariants on certain document subtrees. 
The Web page document is subject to invariants, even 
when modified dynamically at the client; e.g., blog 
comments must be a well-formed list of <DIV> nodes. 


(3) Disallow scripts in certain parts of a Web page. 
A special case of (2), for instance to disallow use of 
<SCRIPT> nodes in untrusted blog comments. 


(4) Scripts match valid, server-defined templates. 

An application of (2) to scripts: new, client-defined 
scripts may be allowed, but, for example, the onHover 
script code for a dynamically-inserted list item might be 
required to match highlight(identifier). 


(5) Cross-domain scripts return only data, properly. 
Instantiating (4) to prevent unexpected introduction of 
new code by cross-domain client-mashup applications: 
for instance, any script returned into a cross-domain 
<SCRIPT> node must have a syntax tree that matches 
ajaxCallback(jsonDataValue). 


(6) Limit scripts to a static, server-defined set. 
A static form of (4) that may simply match the hash of 
the script source text against a fixed “whitelist”. 


(7) Constrained access to object fields and methods. 
For instance, giving partial access to document.cookie, 
or limiting arguments to network-access methods. 


(8) Proper network access via (cross-domain) URLs. 
URLs are subject to access control—both node-attribute 
URLs (e.g., on <IMG>) and the URLs used program- 
matically in scripts, (e.g., in an XML request). 


(9) Containment of script activity to certain subtrees. 
Scripts can only modify certain document subtrees; thus, 
a gadget (or client-side mashup) for Web search might 
only be allowed to mutate a <DIV> for search results. 


(10) Script execution by a secure interpreter. 

Scripts are not executed directly, but through a spe- 
cial, security-enhanced interpreter that may enforce (8), 
above, or even more fine-grained policies, such as vari- 
ants of stack inspection or data tainting [4, 13]. 





Figure 2: A selection of attractive client-side security policies that can 
be readily enforced using programmatic MET callback functions. This 
list emphasizes general, widely applicable policies, while application- 
specific dynamic security policies are discussed further in the text (in 
particular in Section 4.2). 


Type signature for MET callback functions 


ExtendedNode 

MET_callback(in Node script, // source of mutation 
in Node target, // target in Web page 
in ExtendedNode oldValue, 
in ExtendedNode newValue) ; 


Example programmatic MET callback policies 


(1) Limit OBJECT nodes (on OBJECT events): 


var ok = (newValue.classid == theAllowedGUID) ; 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(2) Data invariant on inserted DIVs (on DIV events): 


if (target.id != insertionParentID) return null; 

if (oldValue != null) return null; 

var ok = ExtDOM.MatchStructure (newValue, 
"<div><ul><1i></1i></ul></div>") ; 

return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(3) Limit script placement (on SCRIPT events): 


var ok = ! findParentAttr("no_scripts", target) ; 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(4) Restrict the code in scripts (on SCRIPT events): 


var ok = ExtDOM.MatchScriptStructure(newValue, 
"highlight (’?identifier’);" 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(5) Proper data in AJAX replies (on SCRIPT events): 


if (! newValue instanceof ScriptBody) return null; 
var ok = ExtDOM.MatchScriptStructure(newValue, 

"callback({count: 1; sum: 5;});" 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(6) Script whitelisting (on SCRIPT events): 


var ok = whitelist[ hash(newValue.toString()) ]; 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(7) Disallow history access (on SCRIPT events): 


if (! newValue instanceof ScriptBody) return null; 
return ExtDOM.ReplaceScriptLiteral (newValue, 
"history", "fresh_unused_literal") ; 


(8) Limit network access (on SCRIPT events): 


var ok = matchURLDomain(newValue.src, "foo.com"); 
return (ok) ? newValue : null; 


(9) Script containment (on any mutation event): 
var src = outmostAttr("containment", script) ; 
var dst = outmostAttr("containment", target) ; 
return (src == dst) ? newValue : null; 


(10) Secure interpreter (on SCRIPT events): 


if (! newValue instanceof ScriptBody) return null; 

var arg = ExtDOM.CreateScriptNode("Arguments", 
newValue.ToJSON()); 

var func = "special_js_interpreter"; 

return ExtDOM.CreateScriptNode("Call", func, arg); 


Figure 3: The type signature of MET callback functions and several 
possible implementations for policies like those in Figure 2. The de- 
tails in Appendix A are relevant to this code. Due to space constraints, 
only terse, uncommented code is shown and the functionality of policy- 
provided variables and methods is indicated by name. 
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<html> <body> 





<ul id=“top_rss”> 





<li containment=“one” onclick=“rss1_code()”>An RSS item</1i> 











<li_containment=“two” onclick=“rss2_code()”>Another item</li> 


</ul> 











<div id=“rss_1” containment=“one”> 
<script src=“http://foo.com”’> </script> 
</div> 








<div id=“rss_2” containment=“two”> 
<script src=“http://bar.com”’> </script> 
</div> 














<div id=“email_pane” no_scripts> Possibly bad content ..</div> 











</body> </html> 





Figure 4: An outline of the document tree for an aggregation Web page 
that contains both RSS news items and email messages. 


4.2 Application-Specific, Dynamic Security Policies 


Policies can also be highly application-specific. Such 
policies can be either hand-written by the application de- 
veloper or generated through static analysis of the Web 
application. This is illustrated by the examples below. 


Example 1. Access control within a page. Figure 4 
shows an example of a DOM tree containing data from 
two RSS sources: rss_1 and rss_2. We would like 
to make sure that rss2_code does not modify the first 
<div> element so that it is impossible to have a rogue 
RSS feed that changes the contents of another one. Us- 
ing policy (9), we can restrict code to modify only DOM 
elements declared within the same scope. This policy 
allows isolation of code and data on a single page, and 
refines the “same-origin” policy of existing Web clients. 
Figure 4 also shows how security policy can be di- 
rected by inline attributes on document nodes. In this 
case, ano_scripts attribute is used to direct MET en- 
forcement of a policy such as (3) in Section 4.1. 


Example 2. Google Web Toolkit (GWT). In GWT, the 
developer writes his or her application in Java [6]; the 
application is subsequently compiled by the GWT into 
two parts: a Java part that resides on the server and a 
JavaScript part that resides on the client. Unfortunately, 
given a client-side attack, the assumptions of the original 
Java application may not hold for the scripts at the client, 

To prevent this, the server may generate policies that 
enforce consistency properties of the client code. For 
example, the server may wish to ensure that access con- 
trol properties such as “a private method may only be in- 
voked by methods in the same Java class” present in the 
original Java source code are preserved in the JavaScript 
code on the client side. Instantiation of such a policy 
would be application-dependent and could be obtained 
through static analysis of the original Java code. 


Example 3. Server-generated content templates. Dy- 
namic policy generation is also relevant to ASP.NET or 
JSP pages. Both of these technologies allow servers to 


mix static HTML and dynamic content. Using static 
analysis (e.g., that in [15]), the computed parts of Web 
pages can be approximated and, thereby, the structure 
and contents of generated pages. For example, the analy- 
sis may be directed to assume no permitted scripts in ap- 
plication inputs. Such page “templates” are highly suit- 
able for client-side enforcement. 


5 Discussion 


End-to-end Web application security entails preventing 
client behavior and server interaction that should be im- 
possible, by construction, or has otherwise been deter- 
mined to be illegal. Whether policies are driven by au- 
tomatic analysis, or by manual setting of policy, there is 
much to gain from this form of security. In particular, it 
is a necessary foundation for securing Web 2.0 applica- 
tions like cross-domain mashups, which are often outside 
the scope of existing mechanisms. 

Mutation-event transforms, or METs, are an attractive 
option for client-side security. METs are flexible enough 
to enforce any security policy based on execution mon- 
itoring [4,26]. In particular, METs readily allow pre- 
cise enforcement of policies on both code and data (e.g., 
such as those in [23]). At the same time, METs, and 
their supporting code, should be straightforward to im- 
plement, since they rely only on existing browser events 
and data structures. 

In comparison, the servers can leverage the “same ori- 
gin” security policy [22] to enforce some client-side poli- 
cies, as done in SessionSafe [10]. Such schemes require 
multiple, elaborate server domains that may be cumber- 
some to manage. Even so, they can provide only limited, 
coarse protection such as disallowing access to Web ap- 
plication cookies—as in policy (7) in Section 4.1. 

Some previous proposals enforce client-side security 
policies by making use of separate proxies to rewrite 
server requests from the Web client. Noxes [12] places 
simple restrictions on the URLs of requests. Browser- 
Shield [19] and CoreScript [26] use elaborate script 
rewriting techniques to enforce policies such as disallow- 
ing cookie access and dangerous tags—as in policies (1) 
and (7) in Section 4.1. Although they are useful (e.g., 
for legacy support), such proxy-based mechanisms must 
correctly parse data and code in requests, which can be 
a near-intractable problem, even using structured, formal 
methods (see Section 2.1 and [26, Section 6]). 

Indeed, like METs, reliable mechanisms for client- 
side security policies must necessarily build on the final 
parsing of code and data performed at the Web client. 
This approach has been taken in previous mechanisms, 
most notably in BEEP [9], but also in [7]. However, 
these proposed mechanisms have provided little flexibil- 
ity in security policy specification and enforcement, only 
supporting policies like (3), (6), and (7) in Section 4.1. 
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The enforcement of end-to-end security policies of- 
fers benefits to all Web application users, but requires 
changes to existing Web browsers. The inclusion of 
our proposed METs mechanisms in Web clients can re- 
liably prevent existing attacks and provide a flexible, 
fine-grained foundation for the enforcement of future 
application-specific security policies 
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A Mutation-Event Transforms 


Here, we present some details on METs, our proposed 
new mechanism for flexible client-side enforcement. 

Mutation events are defined in the proposed Document 
Object Model (or DOM), level-2, as events caused by any 
action that modifies the document structure [18]. METs 
are similar to, but simpler than, these standards propos- 
als. METs are also more expressive since they operate 
on extended data that include both the standard DOM 
tree model [18] and the abstract syntax trees (ASTs) of 
executable scripts. Both mutation events and the ASTs 
of scripts are abstractions already implemented in Web 
clients; thus, support for the METs primitive should not 
require substantial client additions or changes. 

Importantly, METs provide two mutation events for 
<SCRIPT> nodes: first, an event when the script node 
is inserted in the DOM, and another event when that in- 
serted node is populated with the AST for its script code. 
This separation allows METs to enforce security policies 
that limit network access caused by SRC host URL at- 
tributes in script nodes. Other nodes, such as <STYLE>, 
are also handled in this manner. 

The type signature of MET callback functions is given 
at the start of Figure 3. Both the script and target 
are regular DOM nodes in the document tree. The 
script refers to the node containing the script that is 
attempting the document mutation (e.g., by writing to 
an innerHTML field). The target refers to the par- 
ent node where newValue is about to be inserted to re- 
place oldValue. Both oldValue and the newValue are 
well-formed, properly nested subtrees of our extended 
DOM that includes ASTs; either may be nul1 to denote 
empty subtrees. The callback functions return an ex- 
tended DOM subtree to be used (instead of newValue). 

MET callback functions may be registered for DOM 
elements of particular types, e.g., as follows : 


add_MET_callback(nodeType, policy) 


In the above, policy would be invoked whenever a 
DOM element of type nodeType is affected (i.e. in- 
serted, replaced, or deleted). This would happen at run- 
time, right before the mutation, but after the Web client 
has parsed the new, proposed extended DOM values. 
All programmatic security policy variables and func- 
tions, and MET callback registration, may naturally oc- 
cur in the first <SCRIPT> tag of Web pages. To pre- 
vent subversion of security enforcement, the script lan- 
guage scoping rules (or other means) should prevent ac- 
cess to security policy code and further MET callback 
registration might be disabled, e.g., by simply setting 
document.prototype.add_MET_callback to null in 
the code. More flexibly, Web clients might allow other 
scripts to register MET callback functions, if they care- 
fully ensure security policy always takes precedence. 
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Abstract 


Program comments have long been used as a com- 
mon practice for improving inter-programmer communi- 
cation and code readability, by explicitly specifying pro- 
grammers’ intentions and assumptions. Unfortunately, 
comments are not used to their maximum potential, as 
since most comments are written in natural language, it 
is very difficult to automatically analyze them. Further- 
more, unlike source code, comments cannot be tested. 
As a result, incorrect or obsolete comments can mislead 
programmers and introduce new bugs later. 

This position paper takes an initiative to investigate 
how to explore comments beyond their current usage. 
Specifically, we study the feasibility and benefits of au- 
tomatically analyzing comments to detect software bugs 
and bad comments. Our feasibility and benefit analysis 
is conducted from three aspects using Linux as a demon- 
stration case. First, we study comments’ characteristics 
and found that a significant percentage of comments are 
about “hot topics” such as synchronization and memory 
allocation, indicating that the comment analysis may first 
focus on hot topics instead of trying to “understand” any 
arbitrary comments. Second, we conduct a preliminary 
analysis that uses heuristics (i.e. keyword searches) with 
the assistance of natural language processing techniques 
to extract information from lock-related comments and 
then check against source code for inconsistencies. Our 
preliminary method has found 12 new bugs in the lat- 
est version of Linux with 2 already confirmed by the 
Linux Kernel developers. Third, we examine several 
open source bug databases and find that bad or incon- 
sistent comments have introduced bugs, indicating the 
importance of maintaining comments and detecting in- 
consistent comments. 


1 Introduction 
1.1 Motivation 


Despite costly efforts to improve software-development 
methodologies, software bugs in deployed code continue 
to thrive, contributing to a significant percentage of sys- 
tem failures and security vulnerabilities. Many soft- 
ware bugs are caused by miscommunication among pro- 
grammers, misunderstanding of software components, 
and careless programming. For example, one program- 


mer who implements function Foo () may assume that 
the caller of Foo holds a lock or allocates a buffer be- 
fore calling Foo. However, if such assumptions are not 
clearly specified, other programmers can easily violate 
them, introducing bugs. 

The problem above is further worsened by software 
evolution and growth. Typically, industrial and open 
source software are written by numerous developers over 
long periods of time, e.g. more than 10 years, with pro- 
grammers frequently joining and departing the software 
development process. As a result, miscommunication 
and misunderstanding become increasingly severe, sig- 
nificantly affecting software quality and productivity. 

To address the problem, comments have been used 
as a standard practice in software development to in- 
crease the readability of code by expressing program- 
mers’ intentions in a more direct, explicit, and easy-to- 
understand, but less precise (i.e. ambiguous) way. Com- 
ments are written in natural language to explain code 
segments, to specify assumptions, to record reminders, 
etc., that are often not expressed explicitly in source 
code. For example, the function do_acct_process () 
in Linux Kernel 2.6.20 assumes that it is only called from 
do_exit (); otherwise it may lead to failure. Fortu- 
nately, this assumption is stated in the source code com- 
ments, so other programmers are less likely to violate 
this assumption. Similarly, the comment above function 
reset_hardware() states that the caller must hold 
the instance lock before calling reset_hardware(). 
Such comments are very common in software including 
Linux and Mozilla (as shown later in this paper). 

Though comments contain valuable information, in- 
cluding programmers’ assumptions and intentions, they 
are not used to their maximum potential. Even though 
they significantly increase software readability and im- 
prove communication among programmers, they have 
not been examined by compilers or program analysis 
tools, such as debugging tools. Almost all compilers and 
program analysis tools simply skip the comments and 
parse only the source code. 

If compilers and static analysis tools could automati- 
cally extract information such as programmers’ assump- 
tions described above, the extracted information could 
be used to check source code for potential bugs. For ex- 
ample, if do_acct_process () is called from a func- 
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tion other than do_exit (), orif the instance lock is not 
acquired before calling reset_hardware(), it may 
indicate a bug. The compilers and static analysis tools 
could detect such bugs automatically by comparing the 
source code and the assumptions extracted from com- 
ments if they could automatically extract such assump- 
tions. 

While comments can help programmers understand 
source code and specify programmers’ assumptions and 
intentions in an explicit way, bad or obsolete comments 
can negatively affect software quality by increasing the 
chance of misunderstanding among programmers. In 
practice, as software evolves, programmers often for- 
get to keep comments up to date. These obsolete com- 
ments, no longer consistent with the source code, provide 
confusing, misleading and even incorrect information to 
other programmers, which can easily introduce new bugs 
later. Unlike source code that can be tested via various 
in-house testing tools, comments can not be tested by 
current tools. Therefore, if comments could be automat- 
ically analyzed and checked against source code for in- 
consistencies, such bad comments may be identified to 
avoid introducing new bugs. 

Unfortunately, automatically extracting information 
from comments is very challenging [20] because com- 
ments are written in natural language, may not even be 
grammatically correct, and are a mixture of natural lan- 
guage phrases and program identifiers. Moreover, many 
phrases in software have different meanings from natural 
language. For example, the word “pointer” in software 
is associated with “memory” and “buffer”. While nat- 
ural language processing (NLP) techniques have made 
impressive progress over the years, they are still lim- 
ited to certain basic functionalities and mostly focus on 
well written documents such as the Wall Street Journal or 
other rigorous news corpus. Therefore, to automatically 
understand comments, it would require combining NLP 
with other techniques such as program analysis, statis- 
tics, and even domain-specific heuristics. 


1.2 Contributions 
This position paper takes the first initiative to study the 


feasibility and benefits of automatically analyzing pro- 


gram comments to detect software bugs and bad com- 
ments. Our feasibility and benefit analysis is conducted 
from three aspects using Linux as a demonstration case: 


e Are there hot topics in comments? To analyze com- 


ments, we first need to understand their characteris- 
tics. Our results show that, while different Linux mod- 
ules have different hot topics, they also share com- 
mon topics such as synchronization and memory al- 
location. Specifically, 1.2-12.0% of comments (in dif- 
ferent modules) in Linux are related to locks, and a 
substantial percentage (3.8-17.0%) of comments are 


about memory allocation. These results indicate that 
instead of aiming for the prohibitively challenging task 
of understanding any arbitrary comments, we can fo- 
cus our comment analysis on automatically extracting 
information related to only hot topics. 


e Are comments useful for detecting bugs? Comments 


provide an independent and more explicit source of 
information compared to source code, and this infor- 
mation can be used to perform sanity (consistency) 
checks against source code for potential bugs or bad 
comments. As a proof of concept, we conduct a 
preliminary analysis that uses heuristics (i.e. key- 
word searches) with the assistance of basic natural 
language processing techniques to extract information 
from lock-related comments. We choose the lock topic 
as our demonstration case as it is one of the major top- 
ics in comments, and synchronization bugs can cause 
severe damage that is difficult to detect. In our prelim- 
inary results, comments helped us find 12 new bugs 
in Linux, with 2 confirmed by the Linux developers, 
demonstrating some promising results to motivate the 
research direction of automatic comment analysis. 


e Are bad comments causing harm in practice? 


While it is conceivable that bad comments can mislead 
programmers, have they introduced new bugs in prac- 
tice? Our preliminary bug reports examination finds 
that inconsistent comments did introduce new bugs in 
real world software such as Mozilla. This indicates 
that it is important for programmers to maintain com- 
ments and keep them up to date and consistent with 
code; and it is also highly desirable to automatically 
detect bad and inconsistent comments to avoid mis- 
leading programmers and introducing new bugs later. 
Moreover, we analyze several bug databases and find 
that at least 62 bug reports in FreeBSD [3] are about in- 
correct and confusing comments, implying that some 
programmers have already realized the harm that can 
be caused by bad comments. 


2 Hot Topics of Comments 

To find out whether program comments have “hot top- 
ics”, we conduct a simple keyword frequency study on 
Linux’s comments. In our analysis, a comment is defined 
as one comment sentence. 

Table 1 shows the most frequently used keywords, hot 
keywords, in comments from five major Linux modules. 
As expected, many hot topics are module specific. For 
example, a substantial percentage of comments in the 
kernel modules contain keywords “signal”, “thread”, or 
“cpu”, whereas many comments in the memory manage- 
ment module contain keywords “page” or “cache”. 

Interestingly, while different Linux modules have their 
own hot keywords, they share some common hot key- 
words such as “lock”, “alloc” and “free”. For example, 
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kernel mm arch drivers fs 
keyword | % [Freq keyword | % (Freq [keyword | % (Freq |keyword | % [Freq |keyword | % _ (Freq 
signal 8.1% | 109 page 0.6% |331 bit 5.4% 2729 | device 4.1% (6828 | block 4.4% [3174 
thread {7.7% |104 | cache [11.2% |121 |interrupt [5.2% |2650 data 3.7% |6129 | inode 2.4% [2407 
cpu 7.0% | 94 map 10.3% |111 | register 4.2% [2121 |interrupt 3.6% (6093 file 2.9% [2069 
process (6.8% | 92 |memory |9.8% |106 | address 2.3% {1661 bit 3.1% |5260 | buffer 2.3% |1680 
kernel 6.8% | 91 alloc 9.6% |104 (copyright 3.2% |1616 | register 8.1% [5163 | page 2.1% {1470 
lock (6.2% | 83 lock 74% | 80 pci 3.1% |1561 jcommand B.0% {5023 | alloc [2.0% 1413 
task 5.9% | 79 free 74% | 80 kernel [2.9% 1489 | buffer 8.0% [4989 | free 1.8% |1322 
timer 4.7% | 63 swap 6.8% | 73 irq 2.9% |1452 | driver [2.9% 4836 |directori {1.5% |1108 
check 4.5% | 61 start 6.2% | 67 ee oe oe 35 a tee lock 1.5% |1082 
time 44% | 59 mm 5.6% | 60 lock 0.8% | 384 lock 0.8% {1385 | pointer [1.5% |1055 





























Table 1: Keyword frequency in Linux. % is calculated as the number of comments in a module containing the keyword over the 
total number of comments in the module. Freq is keyword frequency. 


























kernel mm arch drivers fs 
% Freq % Freq % Freq % Freq % Freq 
10.0% | 135 | 12.0% | 130 | 1.2% | 600 | 1.2% | 1983 | 2.3% | 1667 























Table 2: Lock-related keyword frequency in Linux. Noise such as “block” and“clock” is excluded. 


0.8% to 7.4% of the comments in Linux, a total of 3014 
comments, contain the word “lock”. This is probably 
because often Linux code is reentrant and thereby re- 
quires locks to protect accesses to shared variables. As 
synchronization-related code is usually complicated and 
tricky with many assumptions, programmers commonly 
use comments to make the synchronization assumptions 
and intentions explicit. 

Different keywords, e.g. lock, unlock, spinlock, and 
twlock, are all about locks; however, they are considered 
separate keywords. Therefore, we improved our key- 
word rank techniques to find lock-related comments. We 
replace all lock-related keywords with “lock” and then 
count the total number of comments that contain “lock”. 
The results are shown in Table 2. The percentage of com- 
ments that contain “lock” is then increased to 1.2-12.0%. 

Similarly, keywords related to memory allocation and 
deallocation also appear in a significant portion of com- 
ments, 3.8% and 17.0% in the fs module and the mm 
module, respectively. This is because memory manage- 
ment is another important topic that requires developers 
to communicate with each other. Miscommunication can 
easily lead to memory related bugs, which can be ex- 
ploited by malicious users to launch security attacks. 

While so far we have studied comments only from 
Linux code, we believe that our results represent com- 
ments of most system software including operating sys- 
tem code and server code, because synchronization and 
memory allocation/deallocation are important yet error- 
prone and confusing issues for such software. 


3 Comment Analysis 

As a proof of concept, we conduct a preliminary study 
that combines natural language processing techniques 
and topic-specific heuristics to analyze synchronization- 


related comments in Linux and use the extracted infor- 
mation to detect comment-code inconsistencies. As the 
goal of this position paper is merely to motivate the re- 
search of automatic comment analysis by demonstrating 
its feasibility and potential benefits, the comment anal- 
ysis in this paper is heuristic-based and cannot be used 
to extract comments of arbitrary topic—achieving such 
goal remains as our immediate future work. 


3.1 Analysis Goals 
As a feasibility study to demonstrate the benefit poten- 
tial, the analysis in our preliminary study focuses on ex- 
tracting lock-related programming rules. Specifically, 
the goal of our analysis is to extract lock-related infor- 
mation (referred to as “rules” in this paper) according to 
the eight templates listed in Table 3. These templates 
are designed based on our manual examination of com- 
ment samples from Linux. Some comments have posi- 
tive forms such as “the lock must be held here’, whereas 
some others are negative such as “the lock must not be 
held here”. Therefore, the automatic comment analysis 
needs to differentiate negative and positive forms. Oth- 
erwise, it will badly mislead the sanity checks. 

In addition to determining to which template a lock- 
related comment belongs, we need to find the specific 
parameter values, i.e. which lock is needed. 

















ID Rule Template 

1/2 | L must (NOT) be held [for V] before entering F. 
3/4 | L must (NOT) be held [for V] before leaving F. 
5/6 La must (NOT) be held [for V] before Lz. 
7/8 L must (NOT) be held here. 














Table 3: Example rule templates. Each row shows two rule 
templates, one positive and one negative. L denotes a lock. F 
is a function. V means a variable. Brackets ([]) denote optional 
parameters. 
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3.2 Analysis Process 

To automatically understand what type of lock-related 
rule a comment contains is a challenging task. The rea- 
son is that the same rule can be expressed in many dif- 
ferent ways. For example, the rule “Lock L must be held 
before entering function F” can be paraphrased in many 
ways, such as (selected from comments in Linux): (1) 
“We need to acquire the write IRQ lock before calling 
ep_unlink()”; (2) “The queue lock with interrupts dis- 
abled must be held on entry to this function”; (3) “Caller 
must hold bond lock for write.” Therefore, to analyze 
comments, we need to handle various expressing forms. 


A Simple Method. A simple method is to use some 
heuristics such as “grep” to search for certain keywords 
in comments. For example, we can first grep for com- 
ments that contain keyword “lock” to obtain all lock- 
related comments. We then look for action keywords 
“acquire”, “hold”, or “release” or their variants such as 
“acquired”, “held” and “releasing”. Afterward, we look 
for negation keywords such as “not”, “n’t’, etc. to differ- 
entiate negative rules from positive ones. 

While the method is simple and can narrow down the 
number of comments for manual examination, it is very 
inaccurate because it considers only the presence of a 
keyword, regardless where in the comment the keyword 
appears. The simple approach will make mistakes in at 
least the following three cases. First, if the action key- 
word is not in the main clause, the sentence may not 
contain an expected rule. For example, comment “re- 
turns -EBUSY if locked” from Linux does not specify a 
locking rule since “if locked” is a condition for the re- 
turn value. Second, if the object of the action verb is not 
a lock, maybe no locking rule is contained. For exam- 
ple, a comment from Linux “lockd_up is waiting for us 
to startup, so will be holding a reference to this module, 
.. contains “lock” and “hold”, but the object of “hold” 
is not a lock, and no expected rule is contained. Third, a 
comment containing the keyword “not” does not neces- 
sarily imply the extracted rule is negative. For instance, 
“Lock L must be held before calling function F so that a 
data race will not occur’, still expresses a positive rule. 


Our Preliminary Method. To accurately analyze 
comments for lock-related rules, we extend the simple 
methods above with systematic natural language pro- 
cessing (NLP) techniques to analyze comment structures 
and word types. 

We first break each comment into sentences, which is 
non-trivial as it involves correctly interpreting abbrevia- 
tions, decimal points, etc. Moreover, unique to program 
comments is that sentences can have ‘*’, ‘/’ and ‘.’ sym- 
bols embedded in one sentence. Furthermore, sometimes 
a sentence can end without any delimiter. Therefore, be- 
sides using the regular delimiters, ‘!’, ‘?’, and ‘;’, we use 


6°? 


and spaces together as sentence delimiters instead of 
using ‘.’ alone. Additionally, we consider an empty line 
and the end of a comment as the end of a sentence. 

Next, we use a modified version of word splitters [7] 
to break a sentence into words. We then use Part-of- 
Speech (POS) tagging and Semantic Role Labeling tech- 
niques [7] to tell whether a word in a sentence is a verb, a 
noun, etc., to distinguish main clauses from sub clauses, 
and to tell subjects from objects. 

Then we apply keyword searches on selected com- 
ponents of each comment. Specifically, we first search 
for keyword “lock” in the main clause to filter out those 
lock-unrelated comments. Then we check whether the 
keyword “lock” serves as the object of the verb or the 
subject in the main clause, and whether the verb of the 
main clause is “hold”, “acquire”, “release”, or their vari- 
ants. By applying these searches on the most relevant 
components, we can determine whether the comment 
contains a lock-related rule or not. 

Finally, we determine the following information to 
generate the rule in one of the forms presented in Table 3. 

Is the rule specific to a function? If we see words 
such as “call” or “enter function” in a sentence, then it 
is highly likely that the rule contained in the target com- 
ment is specific to a function associated with the com- 
ment (Template | - 4 in Table 3). In this case, we can 
automatically extract the function name from the source 
code. The intuition here is that a comment about a func- 
tion is usually inserted at the beginning of the function. 
Therefore, a simple static analysis can easily find the 
name of the function defined right after the comment. 

What is the lock name? The lock name of a rule is 
usually the object of the verb in the main clause, which 
is often explicitly stated in comments. Therefore, we can 
automatically extract it as our NLP tools can tell which 
word is the object. 

Is the rule positive or negative? By identifying the 
verb and negation words, such as “not”, we can deter- 
mine whether the rule is positive (template 1, 3, 5, or 7) 
or negative (template 2, 4, 6, or 8). For example, a main 
clause containing verb “hold” without any negation word 
is likely to be positive, whereas a main clause containing 
verb “hold” with a negation word is likely to be negative. 

Our analysis algorithm is still primitive and is now de- 
signed for lock-related comments, and we are in the pro- 
cess of improving its accuracy and flexibility to analyze 
comments of any topic selected by users. 


3.3 Inconsistency Detection 

After we extract the lock related rules, we scan the source 
code to detect comment-code inconsistencies. Our anal- 
ysis is flow-sensitive and context-sensitive. For exam- 
ple, if a rule extracted from comments says that a lock 
L should be held before calling function F, our checker 
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drivers/pci/proc.c: 
static void *pci_seq_start/(..) { 


drivers/scsi/in2000.c: 
/*Caller m ust hold instance lock! */ 
static int reset_hardware(..) {...} ue 
rs /*surely we need some locking 
*for traversing the list ?*/ 
while (n--) 
{p = p->next; ..} 


static int in2000_bus_reset/(..) { 


reset_hardware (..) ; 

















(a) The comment says that (b) The comment states 
reset_hardware() must that a lock is needed when 
be called with the instance the list is traversed. But 
lock held, but no lock is ac- there is no lock acquisition 
quired before calling it in the in the code. 

code. 


Figure 1: Two confirmed bug examples in Linux. 


performs a static analysis from every root (without any 
caller, e.g. main () ) of the call-graph to explore every 
path that may lead to function F to see if it acquires lock 
L before calling F. To improve efficiency, we first prune 
the control flow graph and call graph and only keep those 
nodes that are related to lock acquire, L, or function F. 
We also perform simple points-to analysis to handle vari- 
ables that may be aliases of L. The details of our rule 
checkers are similar to [13, 16]. 

Although we use static checking to detect bugs, it is 
quite conceivable that rules extracted from comments 
can be checked dynamically by running the program. 


3.4 Results: New Bugs Detected 
We conducted a preliminary evaluation of the analysis on 
Linux, which automatically extracted 538 lock-related 
rules from five Linux modules shown below. 
kernel | mm | arch | drivers | fs 
29 16 50 263 180 


We detected 12 bugs in Linux with 2 confirmed by 
developers by using 137 rules extracted from com- 
ments, and we are working on checking the rest of 
the rules. Figure 1(a) shows a confirmed bug in 
Linux. The comment above reset_hardware () 
states that the caller must hold the instance lock, but 
the lock is not acquired when the function is called 
from in2000_bus_reset(), which can cause 
data races. This bug was fixed in Linux by adding 
spin_lock_irgsave (instance->host_lock, 
flags). As shown in Figure 1(b), a comment says a 
lock is needed to traverse the list. However, no lock is 
used for accessing the list in the code. This bug was 
fixed by adding proper locking for accessing the list. 





























4 Bad Comments 


If we can automatically detect bad comments, we can 
help prevent these bad comments from confusing and 
misleading programmers, who consequently introduce 
bugs. In this feasibility study, we manually study bug 
reports from several Bugzilla databases to find out if bad 
comments have caused new bugs. 





nsCRT.h: 

//must use delete[] to free memory 
//allocated by PR_str dup 

static PRUnichar* PR_strdup/(..); 


Quote from Bug Report 172131 
in Mozilla Bugzilla: 


“nsCRT.h's comment suggests the 


He wrong De-allocator. 
nsComponentManager.cpp: 


buf = PR_strd , 
u. &_strdup () nsComp onentManager.cpp actually 


uses the wrong De-allocator.” 














delete [] buf; 





Figure 2: Bad comments that caused a new bug in Mozilla. 
Code is modified to simplify illustration. 


Such a real world bug example from Mozilla (Revision 
1.213 of nsComponentManager.cpp) is shown in Fig- 
ure 2. This bug was introduced because the programmer 
read and followed an incorrect comment, as indicated by 
the description in the Bugzilla bug report: “nsCRT-h’s 
comment suggests the wrong De-allocator. nsCompo- 
nentManager.cpp actually uses the wrong De-allocator”. 
Misled by the incorrect comment, “must use delete [] 
to free the memory”, a programmer used delete [] to 
free the memory pointed by buf, resulting in a bug as 
reported to Mozilla’s Bugzilla database [6]. In a later 
version (Revision 1.214 of nsComponentManager.cpp), 
this bug was fixed by replacing delete[] buf with 
PR_free (buf). The incorrect comment has also been 
fixed accordingly (in file nsCRT-h). 

Moreover, we found that at least 62 bug reports in 
FreeBSD [3] are about incorrect and confusing com- 
ments, indicating that some programmers have realized 
the importance of keeping comments updated. 


5 Related Work 


Extracting rules and invariants from source code. 
Many bug detection tools [10, 11, 16] have been pro- 
posed to extract rules or invariants from source code 
or execution traces to detect bugs. Unlike these tools, 
our study automatically extracts programming rules from 
comments. Our approach also allows the detection of bad 
comments that can introduce bugs later. 


Empirical study of comments. Woodfield, Dunsmore 
and Shen [19] conducted a user study on forty-eight ex- 
perienced programmers and showed that code with com- 
ments is likely to be better understood by programmers. 
Jiang and Hassan [15] studied the trend of the percentage 
of commented functions in PostgreSQL. Recent work 
from Ying, Wright and Abrams [20] shows that com- 
ments are very challenging to analyze automatically be- 
cause they have ambiguous context and scope. None of 
these propose any solution to automatically analyze com- 
ments or detect comment-code inconsistencies. 


Annotation language. Annotation languages [4, 9, 12, 
14, 21] are proposed for developers to comment source 
code using a formal language to specify special informa- 
tion such as type safety [21]. Previous work titled “com- 
ment analysis” [14] automatically detects bugs caused 
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by wrong assumptions made by programmers. However, 
what they refer to as “comments” are essentially annota- 
tions written in a formal annotation language, not com- 
ments written in natural language that are used in most 
existing software and are analyzed in our work. 

While these annotation languages can be easily an- 
alyzed by a compiler, they have their own limitations. 
First, these annotation languages are not as expressive or 
flexible as natural language, often only expressing sim- 
ple assumptions such as buffer lengths and data types. 
Additionally, they are not widely adopted because de- 
velopers are usually reluctant to learn a new language. 
Finally, millions of lines of comments written in natural 
language already exist in legacy code. Due to all these 
reasons, our approach well compliments the annotation 
language approach since we analyze general comments 
written in natural language. Rules inferred by our ap- 
proach from comments can also be used to automatically 
annotate programs to reduce manual effort. 


Automatic document generation from comments. 
Many comment style specification tools are proposed 
and are widely used to automatically build documenta- 
tion from comments [1, 2, 5, 8]. Since these specification 
tools restrict only the format but still allows program- 
mers to use natural language for the content (i.e. they are 
semi-structured like web pages), automatically “under- 
standing” or analyzing these comments still suffers from 
similar challenges to analyzing unstructured comments. 


Comment and document analysis for software reuse. 
Matwin and Ahmad [18] used natural language process- 
ing techniques to extract noun phrases from program 
comments in LINPACK (a linear algebra package) to 
build a function database so that programmers can search 
the database to find routines for software reuse. Another 
study [17] built a code library by applying information 
retrieval techniques on documents and comments. But 
none of these work attempts to “understand” the infor- 
mation contained in comments to automatically checked 
against code for inconsistencies. 


6 Conclusions and Future Work 


In this paper, we study the feasibility and benefits of au- 
tomatically analyzing comments to detect software bugs 
and bad comments. Our preliminary results with real 
world bugs and bad comment examples have demon- 
strated the benefits of such new research initiative. We 
are in the process of continuing exploring this idea in sev- 
eral ways. First, we are improving the accuracy and gen- 
erality of our comment analysis algorithm. Second, we 
are applying our algorithm to extract other types of rules 
such as memory-related rules, to detect other types of 
bugs, and to detect bad comments. Third, we are study- 
ing the characteristics of comments from other software 


to validate that our observations from Linux comments 
are representative. So far, our examinations of Mozilla 
and Apache have shown results similar to Linux. 
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Abstract 


In the paper we examine one of the issues in designing, 
specifying, implementing and formally verifying a small 
operating system kernel — how to provide a productive 
and iterative development methodology for both operating 
system developers and formal methods practitioners. 

We espouse the use of functional programming lan- 
guages as a medium for prototyping that is readily 
amenable to formalisation with a low barrier to entry for 
kernel developers, and report early experience in the pro- 
cess of designing and building seL4: a new, practical, and 
formally verified microkernel. 


1 Introduction 


We describe our approach to constructing seL4 — a useful 
yet formally verified operating system kernel, by means of 
a novel development process which aims to reconcile the 
conflicting methodologies of kernel developers and for- 
mal methods practitioners. 

Despite vigorous debate on the topic of microkernels 
versus virtual machine monitors [5, 6, 12], there is an 
emerging consensus on smaller and more trustworthy ker- 
nels (whether hypervisors or microkernels) at the core of 
larger software systems. We have argued that the small 
size of current kernels, and the increased power of inter- 
active theorem proving environments, means that the time 
is right to attempt formal verification by proof of a real- 
world microkernel [14]. 

The end goal of such a project is to show that a working 
kernel implementation behaves as it is formally specified 
in an abstract model. Additionally, we would like prop- 
erties such as spatial partitioning of processes to hold in 
both the model and implementation, together with useful 
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tNow at ETH Ziirich, Switzerland 

t Also with Open Kernel Labs 

8National ICT Australia is funded by the Australian Government’s 
Backing Australia’s Ability initiative, in part through the Australian Re- 
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properties such as guaranteed termination of system calls, 
and the kernel never throwing an internal exception. 

Successful OS kernels have generally been the result of 
careful attention to performance issues, and repeatedly it- 
erating bottom-up implementations of low-level function- 
ality, in some cases changing high-level interfaces and 
functionality to accommodate implementation constraints 
and performance goals. This is, unfortunately, in conflict 
with formal methods, which typically work by top-down 
refining models of system properties, and rarely deal with 
low-level implementation features. 

This paper describes our approach to resolving this ten- 
sion, and reports on our experience so far in applying it to 
seL4. We use a high-level language (Literate Haskell) to 
simultaneously develop a specification of the kernel and a 
reference implementation for evaluation and testing. The 
implementation can be used in conjunction with a sim- 
ulator such as QEMU for running real application bina- 
ries, while the specification generates input to an interac- 
tive theorem prover (Isabelle) for formal proof of proper- 
ties. The use of a clean, high-level language allows rapid 
iterative prototyping of both the specification and refer- 
ence implementation. Finally, a deployable kernel is con- 
structed as a refinement of the reference implementation 
in a high-performance low-level language. 

The rest of this paper is structured as follows. In the 
next section we look in more detail at the issues in achiev- 
ing a verified kernel, based in part on our experience try- 
ing to formally verify L4. Section 3 describes our prag- 
matic approach to tackling the issues identified, and Sec- 
tion 4 reports on our experience so far with seL4. Sec- 
tion 5 concludes. 


2 Background and Issues 


There are many challenges in designing, specifying, im- 
plementing, and formally verifying a high-performance 
microkernel. In our view, the most significant of these 
(and our focus in this paper) is reconciling the approach 
taken by kernel developers when system building with 
that taken by formal methods practitioners in developing 
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and verifying properties of a system. 

Kernel developers tend to adopt a bottom-up approach. 
Required functionality is provided by iteratively develop- 
ing a high-performance low-level implementation, and it 
is not unusual to modify the delivered functionality or its 
interface to facilitate efficient implementation. 

In contrast, formal methods practitioners take a top- 
down approach, iteratively developing potential models 
of the system to possess the properties required, with sec- 
ondary regard (if any) to low-level implementation details. 

This characterization simplifies a rather complex prob- 
lem, but it illustrates the need for a methodology that has a 
low barrier to entry for both teams, facilitates both work- 
ing together, and enables both to efficiently iterate through 
the design, specification, implementation, and verification 
of the system. 

Creating an assured and useful general-purpose OS ker- 
nel has been a goal for some time [1, 16]. Recently, a 
number of approaches have been adopted. 

A strawman approach is to create a natural-language 
specification and then iterate through the design of the 
system. Such a specification is easily written and read, but 
is prone to ambiguity and incompleteness. It often fails to 
expose design issues that may have a significant impact 
on performance, usability, and ease of implementation. 

The VFiasco project [7] aims to verify an existing ker- 
nel (L4/Fiasco) directly by developing a formal semantics 
for the subset of C++ used to build it, in particular with 
a novel treatment of memory access. However, a formal 
semantics for a sufficiently rich subset of C++ is a large 
task, and it is unclear how much progress has been made 
since the project’s inception in 2001. 

The Coyotos team [13] take the different approach of 
defining a new low-level implementation language (BitC) 
with precise formal semantics, and hope to subsequently 
verify properties of the kernel they are building. 

Although with less emphasis on high-level verification, 
the Singularity project also uses a type-safe imperative 
language (C#), but with additional compiler extensions to 
allow programmers and system architects to specify low- 
level checkable properties of the code, for example IPC 
contracts [3]. 

All these approaches iteratively develop a kernel in an 
imperative systems programming language (with varying 
degrees of safety), and then attempt to reason at a some 
level about the system as a whole. The challenge here 
is that it may be extremely difficult to extract an abstract 
model from the finished artifact, as the expected behavior 
is not made clear by the low-level code (especially since 
this code may contain bugs). 

Furthermore, since it must be extracted from the imple- 
mentation, such an abstract model cannot be used during 
the design process and is unlikely to be useful as a read- 
able specification for developing a formal model of the 


system. 

A final, and rarely acknowledged drawback with a 
bottom-up approach to verified kernel development is that 
many low-level details such as hardware interfacing must 
be implemented before any experience can be gained with 
the new design. The approach in section 3 allows a new 
design to be tried with real applications at an early stage. 

In contrast, using formal specification at an abstract 
level to specify the design avoids ambiguity, but may not 
expose issues affecting performance and ease of imple- 
mentation of the design until a much later stage. This 
is a particular problem for systems software, which is 
performance-critical and must operate in a relatively con- 
strained environment. To a formal model, it makes little 
difference if a data type is implementable in four or five 
bytes, but to a kernel developer this can be critical to per- 
formance of an important code path in the system. 

Also, it is difficult to evaluate the usability of a micro- 
kernel interface for building complete systems based on 
that interface, until such a system has actually been built. 

Finally, the tools and techniques used for developing 
formal specifications are quite different to those typically 
used for systems software, so there is a high cost of entry 
for many kernel developers. 

Implementation in a high-level language with well- 
defined and safe semantics is a good compromise between 
the previous two approaches. For example, the Osker ker- 
nel [4] is written in Haskell. The resulting implementation 
is easier to reason about than one in a low-level language 
but is typically limited by a high-level language’s depen- 
dency on a complex runtime ill-suited to use in a stand- 
alone kernel. This may impose restrictions on the system 
that are not present when using low-level languages, such 
as a need for garbage collection of kernel memory. 

In summary, there is a need for a development method- 
ology that enables kernel developers to rapidly iterate 
through prototype kernels with sufficient access to low- 
level details to explore performance aspects of the design, 
while providing formal verification teams with the pre- 
cise semantics of the system in a form suitable as input to 
a theorem proving environment. 

We now describe our approach, which has produced a 
precisely specified kernel API, together with a usable ref- 
erence implementation, and a formal model for the imple- 
mentation in the Isabelle theorem prover. 


3 Our Approach 


In this section we describe the pragmatic approach we 
took to address the issues we identified earlier and unify 
our team of formal verification experts with our team of 
kernel developers. Referring to Figure 1, our approach 
revolves around “running the manual”: We use Literate 
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Haskell to develop both a specification document of the 
kernel, and at the same time, a reference implementation 
that can be used for evaluation and testing. The Haskell 
specification serves as the medium for iterative prototyp- 
ing of the implementation as well as the system model 
for both the kernel and formal modelling teams, i.e. the 
Haskell specification forms a bridge between the teams 
improving the flow of ideas, with a low barrier of entry 
for both. In addition, the reference implementation, when 
coupled with a simulator, can be used to run native bina- 
ries. 
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Figure |: Graphical representation of our approach using 
Literate Haskell (.lhs) as a basis for specification, imple- 
mentation, and formalisation 


3.1 Kernel Development 


From the kernel development perspective, various designs 
and their implementation can be explored at a high level 
without the initial need to deal with the complexity of 
low-level hardware. However, given that the specifica- 
tion is an implementation, kernel developers are forced to 
think about implementation details that would be neces- 
sary for efficient implementation on real hardware. While 
the Haskell implementation is not suitable for quantifying 
the kernel’s performance, it does provide valuable insights 
into the approximate performance of data structures and 
algorithms. 

To explore the utility of the design from a user-level 
perspective, we have several approaches. From the ker- 
nel perspective, the hardware is an event generator (in- 
terrupts, exceptions, system calls). The Haskell proto- 
type is set up as the recipient of an event stream, upon 
which it can process the events and return the results as 
if it were a real kernel. Early, simplistic, versions of the 
kernel used a simple event generator function which took 
embedded pseudo-assembly to exercise the kernel model. 
For more mature versions of the design, we coupled the 
kernel model with a simulator for the unprivileged part 
of a real processor’s ISA. This enables running compiled 


native code just as on real hardware. We currently can 
link our kernel model with the M5 Alpha simulator [8], a 
home-grown ARM simulator, and the QEMU ARM sim- 
ulator complete with emulated devices. In each case, the 
kernel model processes the incoming event stream, return- 
ing the results such that it appears to application code that 
it is running on raw hardware. Thus we have an environ- 
ment that allows kernel developers to explore design and 
implementation of both the kernel itself and the applica- 
tions intended to be supported. 


3.2 Formal Modelling 


One of the tasks of the formal verification team is to ex- 
tract a formal model of the prototype in order to reason 
about it in the theorem proving environment. 

Given the precise semantics of the Haskell language, 
and the lack of side-effects of functional languages in gen- 
eral, it is a much simpler task to extract a formal model 
of the kernel compared to typical low-level systems lan- 
guages like C. 

The translation from Haskell to a model in the theorem 
prover Isabelle/HOL [11] is mostly syntactic and can be 
automated. The exceptions worth noting are lazy evalua- 
tion and monadic computations (an example being com- 
putation that modifies global state). While Isabelle/HOL 
is not suitable for expressing the semantics of lazy evalu- 
ation as provided by Haskell, our goal is not to translate 
faithfully every language construct in Haskell to Isabelle. 
Instead, we only seek an accurate representation of the se- 
mantics of each function that occurs in the prototype, and 
thus we can avoid the issue by not making essential use 
of laziness in our Haskell specification. The type system 
of Isabelle/HOL is also not strong enough to express mon- 
ads in the traditional abstract way, but it can express all the 
particular concrete monads that are used in the prototype. 
For more detailed coverage of the issues we encountered 
in the translation process, see [2]. 

Since Isabelle/HOL is a logic of total functions, we had 
to prove during the translation that all functions terminate. 
The translation of our Haskell kernel model into Isabelle 
thus already establishes one useful property of the kernel 
— system calls always terminate. 

In our ongoing work on formally verifying the kernel 
we are currently showing that the Isabelle/HOL transla- 
tion of the Haskell prototype conforms to a simplified, 
more abstract formal model of the kernel. This model 
is used to facilitate proofs of more complex safety and 
invariant properties of the kernel without going into im- 
plementation detail. 

The process of formal refinement already requires us 
to show certain invariants of the kernel. The main part 
of these invariants resemble a strong typing system: ca- 
pabilities always point to kernel objects of the right type 
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(i.e. a thread capability always points to a valid TCB), ca- 
pability tables are always of the correct size, references 
in kernel objects point to valid other kernel objects of the 
right type, etc. Note that the usual programming-language 
type systems are not strong enough to ensure these prop- 
erties statically, even Haskell’s very strong type system is 
insufficient. 

Isabelle is an interactive theorem prover. This means 
that proof scripts are written manually with considerable 
creative input. The tool mechanically checks the proofs 
and assists in finding them by dealing with symbolic cal- 
culations, automatated proof tactics for certain classes of 
formulae etc, but it is not fully automatic. 

The abstract specification is ca. 3.5k lines of Isabelle 
code, the translated Haskell prototype comes to about 7k 
lines of Isabelle code (this number is somewhat inflated 
due to the automated translation process), and the proof 
scripts to date to about 48k lines. The verification process 
so far lead to 109 changes in the abstract specification and 
37 changes in the Haskell code. This supports the con- 
clusion that executing the specification finds many small 
problems with relatively little effort early in the process. 

Examples of the bugs we found range from cut 
& paste errors (e.g. using the wrong function on the 
AsyncEndpoint data type where the line directly 
above has the same pattern for Endpoint), over forgot- 
ten cases, to more conceptual issues like a complex, recur- 
sive delete function that was misbehaving in the case of 
circular pointer structures, or simply functions that were 
less general than believed and required more checks on 
user-supplied parameters (e.g. a capability move function 
that took the same arguments as the corresponding copy 
function, but would lead to security violations in some of 
the cases that worked for copy). 

The next step in the verification will be connecting this 
prototype with a high performance C implementation of 
the seL4 API. Tuch et al [15] have demonstrated the tech- 
nology for this step and have shown its feasibility for low- 
level C code in a case study on the L4 kernel memory 
allocator. 








3.3 Overall 


It should be clear that our approach makes some progress 
towards resolving the issues we have identified, but what 
might not be clear is how our approach relates to our 
original goal of producing a formally verified, high- 
performance microkernel — i.e. a kernel implemented in 
a more traditional systems language such as C. 

Figure 2 illustrates the end game. We are using the ma- 
ture Haskell specification as a basis for both a formal ab- 
stract model of the system, and a high-performance C im- 
plementation. To achieve our original goal, we expect to 
then show that the C implementation is a refinement of 
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Figure 2: Overall approach to eventual verification of a 
high performance kernel. 


the formal model. Details on our method for reasoning 
abstractly about low-level C code can be found in [15]. 
Together with the proof described here, this automatically 
gives us a proof that the abstract invariants also hold for 
the C implementation, and that the production kernel for- 
mally implements the abstract seL4 API as described pre- 
viously [14]. As in the first verification step, we expect 
this second refinement to lead to a number of changes in 
the implementation — be they for performance or correct- 
ness reasons. For the final theorem to hold, these will be 
propagated back to the higher specifation levels and the 
proofs adjusted accordingly. Since the proofs are machine 
checked, we still get guaranteed consistency between all 
layers. 

In principle, for the production kernel and its formal 
proof, the Haskell prototype could be thrown away; in the 
correctness sense it is redundant. For investigating new 
features and further developing the API, we expect it to 
be still useful, though, even when the production kernel 
exists. In any case, the Haskell kernel has already had an 
immense impact on overall productivity. 


4 Experience 


Despite the inevitable culture clash, experience with de- 
veloping an OS kernel in this way has so far been positive. 
We describe our key learnings to date below. 


4.1 Parallel Development 


For us the most positive outcome of developing a kernel in 
a functional language has been having a medium in com- 
mon for both kernel developers and formal modellers to 
cooperatively and iteratively develop a formally verified 
design and implementation of a small kernel. 

The translation to Isabelle/HOL started relatively early, 
when the seL4 API was nearing a first stable point and 
first user-level binaries could be run through the machine 
simulator. The formal verification team, in translating the 
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Haskell specification, found and fixed a number of prob- 
lems. An illustrative example is an obscure corner case, 
where the execution time of the IPC send operation was 
unbounded. This was discovered when Isabelle demanded 
termination proofs for operations that were supposed to 
execute in constant time. 

This shows that formalisation and the use of theorem 
proving tools is beneficial even if full verification is not 
yet performed. Thus far, the cost involved in formalisation 
has been significantly less than the design, implementa- 
tion, and testing input by the kernel team, while the kernel 
team did not have to switch to completely new methods or 
notations. Additionally, the common medium has enabled 
the formal modellers to have input on the structure of the 
reference implementation in order to reduce the complex- 
ity of formalisation, with minimal effect on the kernel be- 
haviour and performance. 

The user-level simulation environment has enabled the 
porting of existing software to the new kernel design prior 
to its existence on bare metal. The experience gained by 
actual use of the new design has also led to the identifi- 
cation of issues requiring attention. For example, when 
attempting to implement a higher-level system upon the 
microkernel, we found that an atomic swap operation on 
a particular kernel object greatly simplified the implemen- 
tation of higher-level system software. The missing oper- 
ation was added in a matter of hours, and formalised soon 
afterwards. 

Summarising, we have found our methodology has en- 
abled the kernel developers, the formal modellers, and the 
higher-level system programmers to work more closely 
together, leading to faster and better results than we would 
expect if the phases had been sequential. 


4.2 Precise Specification 


Our choice of Literate Haskell as our modelling language 
has enabled us to produce a reference manual and imple- 
mentation that is one and the same thing, providing rare 
but highly-welcome assurance that our reference manual 
and reference implementation are consistent. Our catch 
phrase is “we run the manual”. While our hope is to pro- 
duce a readily understandable reference manual describ- 
ing each operation with the reference Haskell implemen- 
tation as the definitive definition of each operation, struc- 
turing our code to avoid too much implementation detail 
(that would obscure the relevant details of the specifica- 
tion) has proved challenging. However, the document is 
improving with each iteration. 


4.3 Hardware and Prototyping 


We found that iteratively prototyping the system in a high- 
level language away from the pitfalls and traps of real 


hardware helped in maturing the design of a new system. 
Rather than spend time debugging low-level code from 
the beginning of prototyping, we could initially focus on 
design and implementation issues of the basic concepts 
behind the system. As the design evolves, we are bring- 
ing in hardware-related issues (such as dealing with pages 
table or TLBs) when we choose to tackle each particular 
aspect of the design. 

However, we could still gain experience in using the 
new design as soon as it was mature enough to be cou- 
pled with various user-level simulators. We have ported 
the Iguana OS (an embedded OS personality for the L4 
microkernel [10]) to our design and could understand the 
interaction between Iguana and our new design prior to 
any prototype existing on bare metal. 


5 Conclusions 


We found that using a very high-level language as a 
medium for concurrently prototyping the specification 
and design of a high-performance microkernel not only 
provided a convenient and highly productive fast proto- 
typing environment. More importantly, it allowed us to 
design a high-performance kernel for formal verification, 
producing a model that can be translated automatically 
into the theorem prover, and that is suitable for proving 
system invariants as well as formal refinement. Specif- 
ically it provided the bridge that makes it feasible, even 
easy, for kernel developers and formal methods people to 
collaborate on the specification, design, implementation 
and formal verification of the kernel. 

Overall, this has allowed us to take a new approach to- 
wards building an OS kernel that can be proven to operate 
correctly. Almost forty years ago, Needham and Hartley 
remarked [9]: 


In designing an operating system one needs 
both theoretical insight and horse sense. With- 
out the former, one designs an ad hoc mess; 
without the latter one designs an elephant in 
best Carrara marble (white, perfect, and immo- 
bile). 


We believe that we have developed an approach to OS 
design that results in a highly productive synthesis of the- 
oretical insight and horse sense. 
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Abstract 


It is time for us to focus on sound analyses for our crit- 
ical systems software—that is, we must focus on analy- 
ses that ensure the absence of defects of particular known 
types, rather than best-effort bug-finding tools. This pa- 
per presents three sample analyses for Linux that are 
aimed at eliminating bugs relating to type safety, deallo- 
cation, and blocking. These analyses rely on lightweight 
programmer annotations and run-time checks in order to 
make them practical and scalable. Sound analyses of this 
sort can check a wide variety of properties and will ulti- 
mately yield more reliable code than bug-finding alone. 


1 Introduction 


The strength of the systems community has long been 
optimization, historically for performance. This “quanti- 
tative approach” promotes common metrics and bench- 
marks for key properties that in turn become metrics of 
success for new work. But for properties such as secu- 
rity or privacy or safety, mere optimization is not suffi- 
cient. For such properties we need guarantees, and we 
believe that in many cases, it is feasible for the program- 
mer and the compiler to provide these guarantees. For 
example, type checkers for strong type systems routinely 
prove deep facts about large programs without impos- 
ing an unnecessary burden on the programmer or the 
compiler. Guarantees for many important higher-level 
system properties can be obtained by similarly practical 
techniques, even for existing systems. 

In the realm of static analysis for systems code, the 
systems community’s focus on optimization has been 
manifested as a focus on bug-finding, where the metric 
of performance is the number of bugs found. Although 
this work has been very successful at revealing specific 
flaws in existing software, what we really want is a guar- 
antee that no bugs of a specific type can occur—in other 
words, we want sound static analysis. 


2 Intel Research Berkeley 


{robert .ennals, david.e.gay}@intel.com 


The systems community has historically felt that 
soundness requires too much programmer effort to be 
practical, either because it requires the programmer to 
write complex proofs, or because it requires large-scale 
rewriting of software in higher-level languages. In this 
paper, we argue that it is practical to provide many im- 
portant soundness properties for large-scale systems soft- 
ware, even when written in C, and indeed that this is the 
approach that the community should be taking. 

To demonstrate the feasibility of this approach, we 
present three soundness tools that we have developed for 
use with the Linux kernel. First, Deputy checks that a 
pointer always points to valid data of the correct type, 
even in presence of pointer arithmetic. Second, CCount 
checks that objects are only freed when there are no dan- 
gling references to them. Finally, BlockStop checks that 
the kernel does not call blocking functions while inter- 
rupts are disabled. 

These tools have several properties that we believe are 
essential to making soundness practical for large-scale 
systems software such as the Linux kernel: 


e Lightweight, untrusted annotations: Some anno- 
tations to existing source code may be required, but 
they are minimal, and they extend the type declara- 
tions to express simple ideas that should make sense 
to normal programmers. These annotations are not 
trusted by the compiler, so errors in the annotations 
will be caught along with errors in the code. 


e Incremental porting: It is not necessary to anno- 
tate an entire program at once in order to gain any 
benefit. The system can be made safe one file or 
even one line at a time, with increasing levels of 
safety as more code is annotated. 


e Hybrid checking: Most operations are checked 
statically, and the rest are checked at run time. Al- 
though detecting bugs at compile time is preferable, 
run-time checks are often necessary for practicality. 
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e Erasure semantics: The tools check, but do not 
otherwise modify, the behavior of a program. An- 
notations are written such that they can be ignored 

“erased’’) by the traditional build process. The pro- 
gram is thus not locked into the tool. 


e Trusted code: Sometimes the behavior of a particu- 
lar code fragment is too complex for a practical tool 
to be able to guarantee soundness. In this case, the 
programmer should be allowed to mark the code as 
trusted for the purpose of analysis, thus raising its 
priority for code reviews and testing. 


In addition, since we have written and inferred many 
annotations in the course of this work, we propose a 
shared repository of annotations and properties inferred 
for the Linux kernel. This repository, discussed in Sec- 
tion 3, would allow researchers to better collaborate 
when building such sound analyses in the future. 

The major contribution of this paper is the idea that 
sound static analysis is a feasible and desirable alterna- 
tive to bug-finding. In support of this idea, we present 
three analyses that we have used successfully on a work- 
ing version of the Linux kernel, showing that it is possi- 
ble to apply sound static analysis tools at a large scale. 
In addition, we present the basic principles of these tools 
that have allowed us to achieve this scalability. 

Of course, bug-finding tools still have their place in 
the systems community. Heuristically checking complex 
properties of systems is often much easier than design- 
ing a sound static analysis, and in some sense, it can 
be viewed as a precursor to a sound analysis. However, 
we urge the community to focus on such sound analyses 
whenever possible, since guarantees provide more last- 
ing benefits than bug-finding alone. 

In the following section, we discuss each of our three 
analyses in more detail. Then, we discuss some future 
directions for research in sound analyses. Finally, we 
discuss related work and conclude. 


2 Sound Analyses for Linux 


In this section, we discuss three analyses we have ap- 
plied to the Linux kernel thus far. This work was per- 
formed on a stripped-down version of the Linux 2.6.15.5 
kernel, which consists of 435,000 lines of code. This 
code includes the basic kernel (kernel/, mm/, and 
arch/i386/), the networking stack (ipv4), several 
file systems (e.g., ext 2 and procfs), and several de- 
vice drivers. The resulting kernel is fully functional in 
VMware as well as on several machines that the au- 
thors use. More details about our experimental kernel are 
available at http://ivy.cs.berkeley.edu/. 


We focused on this stripped-down kernel in order to 
get a working system in place as fast as possible; how- 
ever, with sufficient manpower, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that these results could not be extended to the full 
Linux distribution. In other words, we omitted parts of 
the Linux kernel for manpower reasons, not for technical 
reasons. 


2.1 Type Safety: Deputy 


One major source of errors in Linux is the lack of type 
safety in C programs. Although a significant portion of 
C code is type safe, there are a number of language fea- 
tures and programming idioms whose safety cannot be 
verified by the C compiler. For example, verifying the 
correctness of array indices, union field references, and 
type casts is the sole responsibility of the programmer. 
Our approach to handling this problem in the Linux 
kernel is to use the Deputy type system [CHAt07]. 
Deputy allows programmers to annotate pointer types 
with bounds information written in terms of other vari- 
ables in the environment. Deputy also allows annotations 
for unions, null-terminated sequences, and polymorphic 
data. In return, Deputy is able to enforce the memory 
and type safety of the program using a combination of 
static checking and run-time checks. Note that these an- 
notations are not trusted by the compiler, so if the pro- 
grammer introduces an erroneous annotation, that error 
will be caught along with any errors in the code itself. In 
cases where Deputy’s type system is insufficient to anno- 
tate the code properly, Deputy allows the programmer to 
explicitly mark code that should be trusted by our tools. 
Overall, Deputy guarantees that, at run time, the value 
of every program expression corresponds to its compile- 
time type, and in doing so, Deputy prevents out-of- 
bounds array accesses and misuse of unions. Deputy as- 
sumes that trusted code is correct and that code outside 
the current module conforms to the provided annotations. 
Since all safety guarantees are relative to these assump- 
tions about trusted or external code, we attempt to use 
Deputy on as much of the source code as possible. 
Unlike other safe C variants such as Cyclone 
[JMG* 02] and CCured [NCH* 05], Deputy is incremen- 
tal and thread safe. That is, programmers are free to add 
annotations and modify code function-by-function. This 
is possible because Deputy does not change the repre- 
sentation of the data visible across function boundaries, 
which allows “deputized” modules to interoperate with 
standard modules. While the initial version of the file 
may contain several blocks of trusted code, subsequent 
versions will gradually eliminate this trusted code in fa- 
vor of fully annotated and checked code. The same holds 
of run-time checks: programmers can gradually modify 
the code to reduce the number of checks that must be 
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deferred until run time. This approach provides an in- 
cremental path towards a fully-annotated and type-safe 
Linux kernel. 

In order to convert code to use Deputy, we replace gcc 
with deputy in the kernel makefiles. When Deputy is 
invoked on a C source file, it prints errors for any code 
that is considered illegal in its type system, such as casts 
between pointers with different base types. In order to re- 
solve such errors, the programmer must add annotations 
(such as information about bounds or polymorphism), 
alter the code, or tell Deputy to trust the code. Once 
Deputy accepts the code, it will insert any necessary run- 
time checks and then compile with gcc. Booting the 
new code typically results in a number of warning mes- 
sages due to incorrect or incomplete annotations; once 
these are revised, Linux runs as expected. 

In previous work [ZCA*06], we described our expe- 
rience using Deputy on Linux device drivers alone; how- 
ever, we have now applied Deputy to the full 435,000- 
line kernel described above. We added standard Deputy 
annotations to approximately 2627 lines (about 0.6%), 
and we trusted approximately 3273 lines (less than 
0.8%). (Note, however, that the significance of trusting a 
given line of code varies greatly according to how each 
line of code is used in the program text and how often 
it is executed at run time.) This conversion required ap- 
proximately 7 person-weeks, but the conversion speed 
increased significantly in the later part of the process due 
to improvements in the tool and improvements in our 
ability to identify and apply common annotation patterns. 

The dep columns of Table 2.1 show the relative per- 
formance of a 1.6 GHz Pentium M system with the 
Deputy-enabled kernel compared to the original Linux 
kernel, measured with the hbench [BS97] suite of 
benchmarks. Benchmarks in the bw_ column are band- 
width tests (larger is better) and those in the lat_ col- 
umn are latency tests (smaller is better). Most tests show 
that Deputy incurs relatively small overhead. The worst 
cases are a maximum slowdown of 17% for the local 
TCP bandwidth test, and a 48% of latency increase for 
the local UDP latency test. We believe that these results 
are promising, since they suggest that type safety can be 
achieved at a modest performance cost. 


2.2 Deallocation: CCount 


Memory management bugs are a significant cause of 
software failures and vulnerabilities in C programs. If an 
object is freed when references to it still exist, then sub- 
sequent accesses to the freed object may actually access a 
new object that has been allocated in the same space, re- 
sulting in crashes, security vulnerabilities, and violations 
of type-safety properties assumed by other analyses. 
The standard way to avoid memory management prob- 



































bw... Rel. Perf. lat... Rel. Perf. 
tests dep | mem || tests dep | mem 
bzero 1.01 | 1.00 || connect | 1.10 | 2.10 
file _rd 0.98 | 0.99 |) ctx 1.15 | 1.17 
mem_cp 1.00 | 1.00 || ctx2 1.35 | 1.13 
mem_rd 1.00 | 1.00 || fs 35: || 62.73: 
mem_wr | 1.06 | 0.99 || fslayer 1.04 | 0.98 
mmap-rd | 0.85 | 0.93 || mmap 1.41 | 1.21 
pipe 0.98 | 0.97 || pipe 1.14 | 1.12 
tcp 0.83 | 0.66 || proc 1.29 | 1.30 
rpe 1.37 | 2.01 
sig 1.31 | 1.23 
syscall | 0.74 | 1.22 
tcp 1.41 | 2.55 
udp 1.48 | 1.82 
Table 1: Relative performance of the Linux kernels 


modified for Deputy (dep) and CCount (mem) on the 
hbench benchmark suite. Networking results measured 
with localhost. 


lems is to use garbage collection, where objects are au- 
tomatically freed when they are no longer referenced. 
However, while previous work shows that it is possible 
to build an operating system kernel that uses garbage 
collection for memory management [HLAT05, Mit96, 
WP97], we believe that retrofitting a garbage collector 
onto a large legacy kernel such as Linux would be ex- 
tremely difficult since it would require making signifi- 
cant changes to the way the kernel manages memory. 

To address this issue, we have designed CCount, a C- 
to-C compiler and runtime system that uses reference 
counting to check the correctness of a C program’s ex- 
isting manual memory management. CCount’s compiler 
modifies all pointer writes to maintain an 8-bit reference 
count on each 16-byte chunk of memory (a 6.25% space 
overhead), and the runtime system uses this data to check 
that frees are safe. Bad frees of objects with k*256 refer- 
ences will be missed by such a system, but we expect this 
case to occur very infrequently in non-malicious code. 
For total safety, an overflow check could be used. 

Using CCount for the Linux kernel required two sig- 
nificant changes. First, we modified Linux’s mem- 
ory management routines to check reference counts 
and to zero all allocated storage (necessary to avoid 
decrementing random reference counts when initializ- 
ing pointers).! On failure, we log an error and (op- 
tionally) leak the object to guarantee soundness. Sec- 
ond, CCount rewrites pointer writes such as ‘xa = b’ 
to ‘RC (b) ++, RC(*a)--, *a = b’, where RC ac- 
cesses the reference count of a pointer.” To support con- 
current code, we must increment and decrement refer- 
ence counts using atomic operations, and we must ensure 
that the increment happens before the decrement to avoid 
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transitory zero reference counts. In contrast, we assume 
that all pointer writes are already protected by appropri- 
ate locks and so we do not translate the write itself into 
an atomic operation. In the future, we plan to check that 
this assumption does indeed hold by using an additional 
static analysis tool. 


CCount requires accurate type information when ob- 
jects are freed, copied (memcpy), or cleared (memset). 
This information is generally similar to information 
needed by Deputy, so we expect to reuse Deputy an- 
notations in the future. However, we currently have to 
provide some of this information “by hand”. On our 
small kernel, we had to describe the layout of 32 types, 
use explicit runtime type information in 27 places, and 
change 50 uses of memset and memcpy to type-aware 
versions. We believe that such modifications are accept- 
able as long as they are made directly by the programmer 
at the source level, where the programmer can consider 
their consequences for performance and correctness, as 
opposed to being made automatically by the compiler. 

With these changes, CCount will boot and run our 
small Linux kernel, but it reports many bad frees. We 
fix these bad frees by setting breakpoints at the bad free 
report statement and tracking down the cause of the bad 
free using our debugging facilities. Fixes to bad frees 
involve nulling out some extra pointers, usually around 
the time the corresponding object is freed (27 instances 
so far*) and adding delayed free scopes (26 so far). A 
delayed free scope simply delays all frees (and the asso- 
ciated reference count check) that happen inside it until 
its end, greatly simplifying the checks for complex or 
cyclical data structures. We have spent approximately 6 
person-weeks porting CCount and making these changes 
to the Linux kernel, and we can now verify the correct- 
ness of all of the ~107k frees that occur from boot time 
until the login prompt is available. And after running the 
hbench benchmark suite, our modified kernel reports 
677 “bad” frees from ~100M free calls. We are confi- 
dent that we can eliminate these remaining bad frees. 

The relative performance of the CCount-kernel vs the 
original Linux kernel is shown in the mem columns of 
Table 2.1. These numbers are measured on a 2.33GHz 
Intel® Xeon® 5140, running a uniprocessor kernel. The 
performance degradation is reasonable (< 30%) except 
on the networking and file system tests. Additionally, 
we estimated the performance impact of CCount with an 
SMP kernel by changing the increment and decrement 
operations for reference count updates to use “locked” 
instructions. This leads to significant degradations in 
performance: bw_tcp decreases to 0.50, lat_t cp in- 
creases to 3.60, lat_ctx increases to 1.81, etc. Clearly 
these results need improving, which we hope to achieve 
through a combination of manual tuning, compiler opti- 
mization and a better runtime system. 


2.3. Call Graph Analysis: BlockStop 


There are many other invariants beyond type and mem- 
ory safety that must be enforced in the kernel. One tool 
that is useful for several of these invariants is a call graph. 
Once we know which functions can be called where, we 
can begin to analyze important control-flow properties. 


BlockStop is a whole-program analysis to enforce the 
requirement that the kernel does not call any functions 
that may block while interrupts are disabled, such as 
while holding a spinlock or handling an interrupt. Once 
we’ve run this analysis, we can emit an annotation for 
each function (and function pointer) that might eventu- 
ally call a blocking function. Not only is this informa- 
tion useful for humans trying to understand the code, but 
the annotations can be checked incrementally whenever 
a file is changed, which preserves separate compilation. 


A call graph is a directed graph where each node corre- 
sponds to a function and each outgoing edge represents 
the functions that it might call. The major challenge is 
to account for calls through function pointers. We use 
a whole-program points-to analysis to determine which 
functions a given pointer could refer to. Thanks to the 
type safety provided by Deputy and CCount, this points- 
to analysis is sound, except that we do not currently de- 
tect function calls made within inline assembly. 


To find which functions might block, we annotate cer- 
tain functions with a new blocking attribute, such 
as copy_to/from_user, wait_for_completion, 
etc. Allocators such as kmalloc have a special anno- 
tation to denote the fact that they may block if they are 
called with the GFP_WAIT flag. We then propagate this 
information backwards through the call graph to get a 
sound approximation of the set of functions that might 
block. 


We ran this analysis on our test kernel and found one 
bug. We also encountered false positives, mostly due 
to the overly-conservative points-to analysis of function 
pointers. Replacing our simple points-to analysis with 
one that is field- and context- sensitive would improve 
the results, but to resolve these false positives quickly, 
we turned to run-time checks. We defined a special func- 
tion that panics if interrupts are disabled, and we man- 
ually inserted calls to this function in 15 places in the 
kernel. For example, read_chan is a blocking func- 
tion that BlockStop’s points-to analysis incorrectly be- 
lieves can be called by flush_to_ldisk while inter- 
rupts are disabled. Adding this run-time check to the 
start of read_chan reflects our assertion that this func- 
tion will not actually be called by flush_to_ldisk. 
By ruling out these infeasible control-flow paths via run- 
time checks, we allow BlockStop to verify the desired 
property for our experimental kernel without any warn- 
ings or false positives. 
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3 Looking Forward 


We believe that the three previous analyses represent 
only the tip of the iceberg in terms of sound analyses that 
can be used effectively on systems such as Linux. Here 
we discuss proposals for future analyses as well as ideas 
for making the results of these analyses widely available. 


3.1 Future Analyses 


There are many other opportunities to create sound anal- 
yses with the properties we discussed. 

First, we are in the early stages of designing a hybrid 
checking tool for verifying lock safety in Linux. In ad- 
dition to checking that deadlocks are impossible by ver- 
ifying that the code uses a consistent locking order, this 
analysis will check Linux-specific invariants such as the 
requirement that the same spinlock is not acquired in in- 
terrupts and in process context with interrupts turned on. 
Light annotations will be used to name the locks, and 
run-time checks will be used when static checking does 
not suffice. We rely upon type and memory safety guar- 
antees provided by Deputy and CCount. 

Second, the call graph built for BlockStop can be used 
to prevent stack overflow. Given a sound call graph and 
information about the size of each stack frame, as in the 
Capriccio thread package [BCZ* 03], we can ensure that 
every possible chain of function calls stays within its 
allotted 4 or 8 kB of stack space. Stack space annota- 
tions on each function will enable incremental verifica- 
tion. For recursive calls, run-time checks will be needed. 

As a third example, it is possible to create a sim- 
ple analysis for ensuring that error codes are properly 
checked at call sites. Programmers can annotate each 
functions with the set of codes that the function could 
return, or the programmer could simply indicate to the 
compiler that negative constant return values are error 
codes. Then a flow-sensitive analysis at call sites could 
verify that each of the error codes are accounted for, ei- 
ther together or separately. Calls through function point- 
ers could use a merged list of codes from the functions 
that the pointer may alias. 

Further examples include user/kernel pointers, tainted 
data flow, and concurrency issues such as identifying 
shared and thread-local data. All of these properties can 
be checked by analyses that follow the framework out- 
lined here: lightweight annotations with run-time checks 
and trusted code where necessary. 


3.2. Collaboration 


A consequence of applying our tools to the Linux kernel 
is that we have generated a large amount of information 
about functions and types in the Linux kernel in a form 


that is usable by the compiler. Some of this informa- 
tion was generated manually by reading comments and 
code, while other properties were inferred by our tools. 
In order to make this information available to other re- 
searchers and programmers, we propose the creation of 
a collaborative database of source code information that 
would allow different researchers and tools to share and 
reuse information about publicly available source code 
such as the Linux kernel. 

For example, this database could provide pointer alias 
information and bounds information for function argu- 
ments and global variables within Linux. This informa- 
tion is required by both Deputy and CCount, and it will 
almost certainly be of use to future analyses. We can also 
store information about blocking functions, error codes, 
and so on. In addition to aiding researchers, this infor- 
mation would also provide a useful reference for pro- 
grammers who wish to see additional invariants that are 
not specified directly in the code or comments. Indeed, 
with the wide variety of possible analyses that we pro- 
pose, it may be useful for the programmer to store this 
information on the side instead of cluttering up the code 
directly. In addition, the ability to incorporate this infor- 
mation from an external source may be useful when try- 
ing to maintain this information across multiple versions 
of the kernel. 

We have seeded this repository of annotations at 
our web page: http://ivy.cs.berkeley.edu/. 
Our Linux annotations are available here, and we encour- 
age other researchers to help us in expanding the scope 
of these annotations. 


4 Related Work 


We previously described the Deputy type sys- 
tem [CHAt07], and the application of Deputy to 
Linux device drivers in SafeDrive [ZCA*06]. Some 
of us worked on on CCured [NCH*05], a predecessor 
to Deputy. Here, we present our experience applying 
Deputy to a complete, bootable Linux kernel, and 
discuss the basic principles of both Deputy and our 
other tools that allow us to scale these analyses to large 
programs. 

CSSV [DRS03], Saber-C [KLP88], and a number of 
other projects [ABS94, SV98] are capable of verifying 
some soundness properties for C programs. However, we 
are not aware of any previous attempt to apply such tools 
to a program as large and complex as the Linux kernel. 

In addition, there exist several safe C variants, such 
as CCured [NCH*05] and Cyclone [JMGt02], which 
attempt to impose a Stricter typing discipline on C pro- 
grams. However, these systems require changes to data 
structures that make an incremental transition to these C 
variants difficult. 
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Eau Claire [Che02], MC [HCXE02], and 
MECA [YKXE03] are three examples of bug-finding 
tools for systems software. While these tools find many 
important bugs, they do not guarantee that no more 
bugs exist, and they do not prevent bug reintroduction. 
Also, each run of these tools requires a programmer to 
sift through false positives every time the tool is used, 
whereas our approach yields a modified program that 
checks cleanly after the initial programmer effort. 

Projects such as Melange [MHD*07], 
JavaOS [Mit96], and Inferno [WP97] have attempted 
to write systems code in safe languages. However, 
when legacy code already exists in C, we believe it 
would be easier to apply our soundness tools to this 
legacy code than to rewrite the code in a safe language. 
Our approach focuses on incremental tools that allow 
programmers to preserve their investment in existing 
code while improving its reliability. 


5 Conclusion 


It is estimated that software vulnerabilities cost $13 bil- 
lion in 2001, $30 billion in 2002, and $55 billion in 
2003 [New04]. While bug-finding tools can be very help- 
ful in finding some of these defects, sound static analyses 
allow us to guarantee their absence. 

In this paper, we have discussed our experience thus 
far in applying soundness tools to the Linux kernel. Our 
results are encouraging: we were able to rule out many 
type errors and buffer overruns in 435,000 lines of kernel 
code with only 7 weeks of effort, and we were able to 
verify 98% of the deallocations in this code with only 6 
weeks of effort. We thus have reason to believe that it 
is both practical and wise to focus on making systems 
software completely safe against such defects. 


Notes 


1So far we have only modified kmalloc, kfree, and the slab 
allocators, but extending this support to vmalloc, vfree, and 
alloc_page should be straightforward. 

7 At the time of writing, the kernel version of CCount does not track 
references from local variables; however, we expect to have this feature 
implemented soon. 

3We also null out the pointer passed to free functions. 
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